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THE PHENOMENON OP THE SAINT 


An Introduction 

AN UNKNOWN world xinfdds itself before us when we come face to face 
with the Saints. New dimensions fill us with unbounded wonder. The 
language of man has not words enough to describe the Saints’ greatness. 
Their dose connection with the divine, the religious depth of their 
wisdom, and the underlying spiritual understanding of the Saints, has 
scarcely a parallel in the history of human thought. By the very extra- 
ordinariness of their existence they tower above princes and philosophers. 
Saints have to be judged by other standards and other values. When their 
lives have to be enacted on this earthly stage, it is as though they stood 
high amid a level plain, overtopping all else. The Saints continually give 
us the most unexpected surprises. In order to find the proper approach to 
them (who still belong, in part, to the universal consciousness, and who 
still trail their douds of glory behind them) we require a certain inward 
preparedness, a readiness to experience a new reality which in no way 
accords with our own, and which therefore cannot be judged by normal 
standards. 

Men who have been granted an inner knowledge which enables them to 
understand the secret lives of the Saints have invariably spoken of them 
with the greatest awe and respect. As Pascal drew near to the end of his 
tragic life, when he was himself approaching the sphere of the Saints, 
understanding flared up in him: “The Saints have their own country, their 
radiance, their victory, their nobility. They have no need of either worldly 
or spiritual greamess, and have nothing to do with something which can 
neither give them anything nor take an3rthing from them. They are seen 
to be of God and the Angels, not just made of bodies and enquinng 
minds; God is enough for them.”^ According to Pascal, who was himself 
illuminated by the divine fire, the Saints create their own wonderful order 
of things, which is different from that of all other men, and which, by 
reason of its religious structure, we can only come to know through 
inspiration. The author of the Pensees was not the only man able to 
penetrate within the mystery of the Saints by means of his own intuitive 
perception. Even to the young Nietzsche, not yet deluded by the philo- 
sophy of power, was the vision revealed in a happy moment: ^'^Nature, 
finally, has need of the Saint, since in him the Ego is utterly fused and 
dissolved; and yet, though his life of suffering can scarcely be conceived 
as being more individual than it is, his life is also the expression of the 
deepest sympathy shared with and in all other living beings. Nature 
requires ie Saint since he alone knows the miracle of transfiguration; 
growth and development, the very highest and most sustained incarnation, 
never weary him. And pressing onward in the path of the Saint, goes 
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Nature, seeking her own salvation fiom herseE’’^ With his instinctive 
sense of religious values, Nietzsche was well aware that Saints are enrap- 
tured in an ecstasy, and that in them the flaming, searing stream is not yet 
congealed into grey lava. It is for this reason that he mentions Saints 
together with artists and sages. 

Although the Middle Ages were still able to depict their Saints against 
the golden background of eternity, and in this way provided the beholder 
with at least some notion of them, this art has been lost during the last few 
centuries. The practical knowledge of to-day can tell no more about the 
Saints. They have disappeared from its horizon, and not a glimmer of 
their radiance now breaks through the enlightened wisdom of modem 
man. The disappearance of the world of Saints may be attributed to a 
variety of causes. It is due to the lack of differentiation between the 
consecration of the Saints, and their appreciation as human personalities, 
in which the consideration of the Saint as a religious figure has been 
identified with hagiolatry. The rationalistic abolition of the world of Saints 
has been injurious to no small degree, for it has no understanding of the 
symbolical conception of the world in which these messengers of God 
once dwelt, and has aspired to explain everything on a rational basis, even 
including what is essentially and completely irrational. The absence of 
^y thing sensory in the Saints, implicit in rationalism, was bound to lead 
to the dissolution of their reality. Another factor which has added to the 
constantly increasing ignorance prevalent to-day regarding the Saints is 
that they are all pressed down into the same mould, without anyone 
bothering to ask if they fit or not. Daubed in such false, bright colours, the 
Saints have been shut up into lifeless forms, which have become suspect to 
modem opinion. Only very occasionally nowada 3 rs, and then as an 
exception, is the overpowering greatness of the Saints described as being 
something really great. 

Whichever one of the foregoing reasons we may choose to consider as 
the principal cause of the gradual fading away of the world of . Saints, 
nobody will deny, surely, that the result has been to make the Christian 
world the poorer. It has suffered a grievous loss which cannot be easily 
compensated. The setting of the sun on the grandiose world of the Saints 
must be deemed to be a tragic fate which has no parallel in history. And as 
a consequence, Christianity has forfeited its greatest representatives. The 
salt is gone which made the fare yield nourishment. The most fascinating 
feature of Church history is to 1^ found in those figures who rose above 
the pettiness and frailty of man, who preached the Gospel with dauntless 
resolution and who were seized in a holy frenzy. And when these divinely 
inspired men are no longa: known and recpgnisedi it can only mean the 
downfell of Christianity. As a consequence of this catastrophe damage is 
wrought, and something is surrendered and lost for ever: a penalty which 
cannot, under any circumstances, be evaded. 

The abandonment of the Saints was disastrous to such an extent 
because it completely ignored the most significant of Christian mani- 
festationsl This is a truth which cannot be sufficiently stressed. That the 
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Saint Is also a phenomenon of religious history in no way conflicts with 
our assertion. In this connection, however, we have to think of the Saint 
as one of Christ’s images, which we should not allow to decline to the 
level of a purely denominational affair. There is no doubt that within the 
Christian world the Catholic Church has so far provided the most fruitful 
soil for the Saints. The Saints have written by far the fairest page of glory 
in the history of Catholicism, and this deserves unreserved recognition. 
They present the brightest side of the Catholic Church. Nevertheless, the 
view that the Saints are the private property of any particular Church is 
erroneous. There were already Saints in the time of the olden Church and 
in the Middle Ages, long before Christendom was split up. Similarly, the 
Eastern Church has produced great Saints, such as Sergius of Radonesch 
and Seraphim of Sarow, who are highly honoured by the people of Russia, 
but who cannot be mentioned in this respect, simply because their spiritual 
experiences have unfortunately foxmd no written expression.® Nor has 
the Anglican Church allowed the Saints to disappear entirely from 
people’s minds, and so has been able to establish a significant continuity.^ 
The Saint has not even completely vanished from continental Protest- 
antism, as we shall show in due course. As apart from the denominational 
aspect, we must not lose sight of the fact that the true Saint, by sheer 
virtue of his greatness of soul, far transcends the limits of his own Church; 
typical of this is John Sebastian Bach who, with his music, reaches out 
beyond the Lutheran world, and is enabled to take possession of men who 
pay no heed at all to his Protestant beliefs- The true Saint belongs to aU 
Christendom, and is not intelligible to one religious denomination only. 
The emphasis which we place on this in no way means that we propose to 
supplant the Saints from those Churches where they have taken root; 
rather would we point the way to them, Tso that their membership of one 
Church in the vault of Heaven can be extended to the others. Of the truth 
of the Saints as Christian manifestations Apostles’ creed has already 
spoken, when it employs the term “communion of Saints.” As the true 
interpreters of the Gospel they embrace the whole of Christendom, for 
they represent that secret Christianity, which must not be allowed to 
disappear from modem religious consciousness. 

The very grave harm which all Christians have suffered as a result of 
their misconstruction of this truth, can only be repaired by a new oath of 
consecration to the world of Saints. Christians to-day must come to 
realise once more that a proper appreciation of the Saints brings with it 
immeasurable spiritual wealth. Even in the last century the liberal Church 
historian, Karl Hase, inveighed against the blind disregard with whidh the 
Saints are treated; and he besought the Protestant Church, “boldly to 
appropriate the Saints of the Middle Ages to itself.”® Ernst Troeltsch^ too, 
considered “Augustine, the great Saints, the"Mystics and, above all, the 
Reformers, as the renewers and educators of the prime force underlying 
true Christianity.”® Nothing, of course, can be accomplished by 
exhortation alone. Men must dig out from beneath all th& litter and rubble 
that “secret Catholicism of the Saints,” who, according to Hermann 
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Kutter, '‘often spoke a language, which— to judge by the text at least— is 
in almost complete harmony with our own”;'^ the unknown world of the 
Saints must come back to modern men once more, and appear before them 
in all its power and authority. And yet scarcely any help is required in 
>rder to accomplish this, if we but heed carefully tibie change which the 
agures of the Saints have undergone in the course of ecclesiastical history: 
h the dawn of Christianity aU men who believed in Christ were deemed 
worthy of Sainthood; then, during the early Catholic Church, the title was 
jet aside for only a few isolated Christians, who had to achieve the honour 
by martyrdom; and, finally, in the Middle Ages the concept of a Saint was 
revised and modified so that it could only be applied to deceased Christians, 
who were obliged to imdergo a prolonged period of canonisation. 
Obviously this does not help us to arrive at a proper appreciation of the 
world of Saints. Clearly what we must strive to do is to push forward once 
more the original and fundamental perception of the Saint as a Christian 
figure. 

To do this a new examination of the Saints is absolutely indispensable. 
The word examination is used, since a mere definition comes nowhere 
near enough. Their essence cannot be grasped in terms of sociology or the 
history of religion. The Saint must be examined, but not in the same way 
as one of Goethe’s abstractions. "There is no such thing as Saints in 
themselves, but only concrete Saints.”® For this reason their essential 
characteristics can only be made manifest in a variety of different forms. 
And every outward manifestation of the Saint, which is different from 
every other one, although they all spring from the same source, has to 
overcome the obstacle which Georges Bernanos has indicated: "Saintliness 
cannot be fitted into any formula, or rather, it can be adapted to suit all 
formulae. It embraces and towers over all other forces, it embodies and 
compresses into one all the highest qualities of mankind. To come to know 
saintliness we have to exert ourselves, to share, as it were, in their life’s 
form, in their ineffable upward soaring.”® 

Our new examination of the Saint shows, in the first place, that he is 
different from otlier men. It is not that he himself has stepped out from 
the usual run of men, but that God Himself has taken him out, calling him 
to an especial task. And it is this which reveals his greatness, a greamess 
which is so essentially different from that of other men. It is this greatness 
of Holiness, of Saintliness, which only God can best bestow, and which has 
no connection whatever with the fame and glory of man. It may even be 
present in complete obscurity. By reason of his exceptional character the 
Saint cannot be placed in the class of so-called interesting men, which is a 
rough designation, totally removed from the quality of holiness. Saints are 
figures out of the ordinary, since they are sanctified by Holy God. The 
nobility, and the peril, too, of these chosen men is to be noted, in the first 
place, in their meditation. And once we have identified the Saint as one 
specially marked out by God it means also that, obviously, we cannot 
classify him as an ordinary man. 

The exceptional character of the Saint is usually to be seen in his moral 



purity. The traditional biographies of the Saints delight in presenting their 
heroes, when young, as paragons of virtue, and when old, as never paying 
the sli^test heed to the temptations of the world. But by overemphasising 
the ethical aspect of them in this way, the stress is wrongly marked. The 
great Saints have nothing of the improbable air of ideal men about them. 
The lives of numerous Saints show that they too, at first, followed in the 
way of sin, and that they had to endure severe struggles to free themselves. 
The moving life of Margaret of Cortona is one of the most impressive 
examples of contrite repentance in the whole of Christian history. The 
overcoming of the lower world is, of course, in the very nature of the 
Saint. The man who, however distinguished he may be, has never been 
able to master all his faults, can never be spoken of as a Saint. Nevertheless, 
moral virtue is by no means the same thing as samtliness, and it is a 
mistake to consider the Saint principally as a moral man. The true nature 
of the Saint can only be comprehended if we are quite clear about the chief 
difference between saintliness, or holiness, and morality. Whenever the 
Saints have to do with morality, the demands made upon them invariably 
reach heroic proportions. They have always surpassed by far the customary 
ethical requirements; and it is their execution of these which fills us so 
profoimdly with awe and wonder. For they do more than the mere exercise 
of virtue, and it is this “more” which enables them to enter the sphere of 
the divine will. 

It was Rudolf Otto, in his book Das Heilige^ who first observed that we 
find in the Saints the deepest expression of the religious quality. And it is 
as a religious man that the Saint must be xmderstood first and foremost. 
Religiousness, indeed, is so thickly concentrated in the Saint that it would 
be absolutely impossible to ask to find more. Everything is centred round 
this innermost flame. S^ts are not religious into the bargain, they are 
only religious men, with an exclusiveness, moreover, which seems to bum 
everything up in its consuming fire. There are others, of course, who stand 
beside them, and who must be included in the religious category: such are 
the priest, the prophet, the Apostle, and the Reformer, But within the 
group of these religious manifestations the Saint is to be set apart as a type 
of the most exceptional significance. Although religiousness may be 
counted the most profound of all the primitive emotions and feelings of 
man, which is never wanting in any individual or race of men, it is not 
equally pronounced wherever it is encountered. While, owing to in- 
sufficient care and attention, this primitive religious feeling languishes and 
dies away in many men, in the Saint it is like a strongly marked talent, a 
gift which he endeavours to increase out of all recognition by every means 
within his power. The Saint is a religious, highly gifted man; and his 
essential nature can, in the first place, be brought within this formula. 
This statement is certainly a profane version of the quality of religiousness, 
but it has the advantage of not being worn out and hackneyed like the 
definition, “man of grace.” In the Saint the gift of religiousness assumes 
the form of genius and often brings to light possibilities in man which had 
been quite swallowed up. In its religiousness this gift of the Saint’s is in 
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direct contrast to the scholars and scientists, who set out to conquer the 
world, while the Saint devotes himself exclusively to inner, transcendental 
realities. More valuable than mere railing against the barren representatives 
of the religious quality in Church history—the result of which can only 
lead to a negative conclusion — ^is it for us to pay attention to the religious, 
highly gifted man, who must be placed in the very highest position in the 
scale of values as Ae greatest created form of Christian, and jErom whom it 
is essential that we should learn. 

The religious quality of the Saint is manifested in his unceasing striving 
after perfection. The words of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect,’* 
prescribe the Saint’s utmost goal, to attain which* he exerts all the might 
and vigour of his soul. There have been Saints whose holiness has, as it 
were, been with them from the cradle. The vast majority of them, however, 
have had to encompass themselves about with a tenacity of purpose, until 
it eventually becomes a part of them. The process of hallowing and self- 
dedication is a religious, spiritual one, which has no end in this lifetime. 
The pursuit of truth as the greatest significance is not the thing which 
places these chosen men of God in the front rank, but their striving after 
holiness as religious perfection. With a clarion call to all their spiritual 
energies the Saints have laboured ardently in their laborious ascent 
towards this goal, and they have wrought prodigies of spiritual exertion 
and endeavour in order to comply with the words of the New Testament: 
“This is the will of God, even your sanctification.” The Saints have 
taken this charge, which implies a complete transformation in a man, 
with tireless and inexorable eamesmess. This striving after sanctification 
and holiness pursues them relentlessly throughout their lives, and only at 
the last do they win for themselves a share of God’s HoHness. Their pursuit 
of perfection never comes to a standstill. Unremittingly they toil with 
themselves, fight with themselves, seeking to subdue themselves and 
longing to draw nearer to the highest goal. Saints are men who are at all 
times inwardly driven to advance, and to whom it is never given to enjoy 
the attainment of their goal, since this cannot be reached during their 
lifetime. The goal of perfection is always calling them further and further 
on, and they make unceasing endeavours to climb yet higher, even when 
they already stand upon those giddy heights which mankind, imprisoned 
in his daily round, can never know. Hence springs the matchless inward 
exaltation which is proper to their lives. All Saints are, figuratively, 
children of the Gothic, which points ever up and up, and for which 
enough is never enough. It is this which gives to their existence the 
dynamic character which cannot be denied to true religiousness. It is the 
struggle for an inward form which is the mark of the Saint, and gives his 
life that tempestuous buoyancy which threatens to sweep ^ough every- 
thing. Although there are also different grades of holiness, we find scarcely 
one figure wherein the continual straining after an unattainable peace is 
not established, 

Jtisz mistake to consider this unremitting struggle for perfection as a 
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shifting of the basis of the community of God from that of the sinner to a 
state of meritoriousness. Moreover^ this suspicion is rendered illusory by 
the New Testament charge, “Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.” A true striving after the inward 
form in no way leads man to self-righteousness. The more earnestly the 
Saints have striven for perfection, the more apparent has their own 
insufficiency become to them. No Saint has ever regarded himself as a 
Saint. They have at all times borne in mind that holiness is, first and fore- 
most, an attribute of God, which He bestows upon His chosen people, and 
which is never a sovereign act of men. As a result of the purification of 
their consciences the Saints were possessed of a strongly defined sense of 
sin, which must not be considered as merely sham humility. The feeling 
6f insufficiency springs rather from the knowledge that the more clearly 
man perceives his own unholiness, the nearer he comes to the Holiness of 
God. Nor does the dictum of Saint Paul, “For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God,” rule out the possibility of holiness. Sin is in 
direct opposition to holiness, but the Saint, like Isaiah in his vision of the 
temple, would be purged of sin by a seraph, “having a live coal in his 
hand”; and he is the man to whose lot the forgiveness of sins has fallen. 

It is that striving after reli^ous perfection which underlies the goal, as 
expressed by Kierkegaard on his deathbed: “It is essential to come as near 
to God as possible.”^® And it is nearness to God, not ascetic behaviour, 
nor even exceptional virtue, which is the exclusive sign of the Saint. They 
aspire throughout this life towards a nearness to God; and all their 
exertions are laboured to this one end, so that they may prove worthy of 
God, and be able to show Him their worthiness. From this awful proximity 
to God springs the feeling of sinking into nothingness; but from it, too, 
comes that Heavenly bliss which cannot be described in ordinary words. 
And j&om4he same source their lives receive that significance which other 
men can scarcely perceive. Not only are their own lives filled with this 
significance, but they are able to reveal the veiled mystery to other men; 
and the secret of this lies in the fulfilment of the two commandments, that 
they should love their God with ail their hearts, and their neighbours as 
themselves. The nearness of God is manifested in the Saints by a fervent 
love of God, in striking contrast to the majority of Christians, who usually 
scarcely even know of the agape even by name. It is his love for God that 
makes the Saint holy, for through it God honours him with His ineffable 
grace. From the Saint’s love of God flows out that self-sacrificing love for 
his fellow-men, which is never wanting in him as long as he has life. Only 
if we observe this double commandment are we able to plumb the deepest 
resources of our endeavours. Through the agape alone the Saint does not 
come near to God, for he is near to God already. He has come face to face 
with God, and has experienced the reaHty of God. It is tins, above all, his 
experience of God’s reality, that we look for in the Saint; and we find, 
side by side with it, a man who has penetrated more profoundly into God 
than other men. A beam of God’s radiant Holiness has fallen on him, and 
therein lies the incomprehensible fluid which streams out from him. The 
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irresistible power of attraction which the Saint exercises over men, 
springs from this mystery of God’s nearness. Almost everybody who goes 
near him senses the charismatic atmosphere, charged with Divine virtue. 
Even the reader of the life of a Saint comes perceptibly nearer to God, 
and the reader often becomes so overpoweringly aware of it that it rouses 
in him the liveliest longing to encounter the Saint in his own lifetime. It is 
from this unique impression, which the Saint has always made on men, 
that Bloy’s understandable outcry arose: that if a Christian has ever 
caused even the slightest hurt, then he cannot be a Saint. 

Side by side with this nearness to God is the magic essence which is 
characteristic of the holy man. Saints are men continually seeking, with the 
peculiar characteristic that a religious revelation has already been granted 
to their urgent, impassioned seeking; and their further search is thus the 
result of what they have already found. The signs of saintliness are in them, 
since they already embody, in this life, a fully lived and pious existence, 
which is accomplished wholly through the medium of God. We must bear 
in mind their realisation of Christian precepts; for their lives were not 
based on the command, "Thou shalt not,” but illustrate the words of 
Jesus, according to the Gospels: “Blessed are they ...” An integral part 
also of their lives is, of course, that process of formation which, as with 
most men, is indispensable to a proper understanding of their own natures* 
But the Saints have passed through the storm and stress of the years of 
development, and have reached maturity. The process of fermentation has 
given way in them, thanks to their nearness to God, to a tranquil clarity. 
Side by side widi their Gothic yearning we find that they are also possessed 
of a Romanesque peace in God. When the signs of holiness begin to shine 
forth, man is approaching the state of his perfection. For this reason the 
Saint’s work is, first and foremost, his life, in which the work is fully 
contained. The Saints rest in a divine ordering of their being, which lays 
open the indefinable secret of their lives, and which, in the final estimate, 
is the result of something inexplicable. They are steeped in Light to such 
an extent that we cannot but love the Saints. 

The new examination of the Saints reveals them to us in their uttermost 
depths, if we but heed the function which these messengers of God 
perform. They are not just freakish beautiful flowers, blooming in the 
wilderness of this world, which do nothingmore than exhale a wondrous 
fragrance. They are not useless men because they have withdrawn from 
the whirl and bustle of life. Although Saints cannot be considered from 
the purely utilitarian point of view, they have, all the same, a highly 
significant function to perform. Human society cannot dispense with the 
Saints for the duration of existence. It has as much need of them as of its 
other members. Bearing in mind that the Saints are manifestations of 
Christ, it follows that they transmit their virtue in manifold ways, which, 
in this connection, cannot be disputed. Only the principal tasks which are 
entrusted to them within the framework of Christianity need be men- 
tioned, on the score of their significance. 

The Saint has at all times been granted the function of providing an 
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example. Since their lives acquire a symbolic value^ they have been 
considered as exemplary, as models for whom we should give thanks to 
God, and through whom we are able to strengthen our belief and faith. 
The Saints embody an ideal, and at the same time point the way to mankind 
and show a way by which it may be attained. The power of their example 
is of the very greatest importance, since Christianity grows out of encoun- 
ters with vital Christians. The greatness of this cannot be denied since it 
has lasted through the centuries. The Saints may be likened to flaming, 
light-shedding symbols which arouse the ordinary man, lost in the mud 
and mire of his daily life, and point out the way to the heights. It is for this 
reason that they were called ‘'the living Gospel,” a phrase which they 
illustrate in their acts. Therein consists the true meaning of the menology, 
as it is expressed in the immortal Legenda Aurea: "The soul of mankind 
must always be in the closest contact with the great events of the world, 
which have been and always will be enacted in the kingdom of God and of 
the devil ever since the Creation imtil the Day of Judgment.”^^ But the 
significance of the example of the Saints increases in potentiality by being 
perpetually renewed throughout the course of the centuries. Not only once 
do we encoxmter a life of wonder such as the Saint's : God is continually 
giving fresh testimony of Himself through them. By means of this continual 
manifestation of God the Saints always are able to present mankind with 
theh example, adapted to the changing circumstances. They are the 
unceasingly new embodiment of Christianity, the incarnation, as it were, 
of the Christian idea and its living memorials. The Saints refute incon- 
trovertibly the point of view that Godliness could only be achieved in 
bygone ages and was then swept from the face of the earth, a theory which 
would imply the death of all religiousness. The Christian spirit must be 
continually reincarnated, and the men of every century brought into 
conformity with its ways. Only from this continual renewd of the pattern 
does a vital religious influence flow. Saints practise a burning reality. In 
spite of his exceptional nature the Saint is an exemplary man, whose life 
cannot be slavishly aped, since it has the value of its original perfection. 
Many Saints are still an active force to-day, and a serious association with 
them always serves, ultimately, to awaken in us a religious quality; for they 
kindle a &e within the spectator — ^a fire which never is extinguished. 
Stimulating and vital impulses are aroused by them, virtues which drive 
men to take up the struggle for the formation of their own lives. 

Upqn the renewal of the pattern or example depends yet a further 
function of the Saints, which becomes apparent if we try to penetrate into 
their inmost secrets. It is wrong to consider their verbal pronouncements 
as the most important thing about them. Saints are not fundamentally 
religious thinkers. If we attempt to examine them from the philosophical 
point of view, we shall be approaching them in the wrong way. We find in 
the Saints, of course, many wise sayings which are invaluable, and cannot 
be exchanged for aU the gold in the world. But it is not the new thoughts, 
uttered by them, to which we turn in the first place; rather should we turn 
to their principal glory, the impression of rdigious truth which informs 
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their whole lives* It is thanks to this real art of theirs that they have 
frequently contrived to shed an entirely new light on some text from the 
Bible^ which has previously not been understood; and in so doing they 
have given men the impression of hearing the same truth for the first time. 
They are possessed not only of normal vision, but also of a divine insight 
in a truly superhuman relationship which is denied to other men. It stands 
to reason, of course, that we must not overlook their pronouncements— 
any more than we would any religious utterances about Godliness — ^which 
should not be taken literally, but behind which lies an objective truthful 
quality. In religiousness, however, it is not principally a question of 
perception or intuition, but of the dwelling-place of the soul. Holiness 
depends on the soul and not on the intellect. It is on account of this 
spiritual aspect that we find so many feminine representatives among the 
Saints, although only too often the Mstory of the Church is the history of 
men: which is surely not the purpose of Christianity. That there should 
be such a large number of holy women in the world shows that holiness 
is an outpouring of the religious heart which has experienced contact with 
God. By reason of this relationship Saints do not think with their intellect 
like scientists or men of commerce. When we turn to the Saints we 
encounter that significant thinking which springs from the heart, and 
which alone is appropriate to religiousness. They make use of symbolical 
meditation which obeys laws quite different from those observed by 
rational thinking which enquires into the cause and effects of things. The 
internal decay of Christianity is not primarily due to the Godiessness and 
materialism of modern man but to the preponderance of rational over 
symbolic thought in religious questions. This fact must be borne in mind 
if we are to comprehend the far-reaching depths of the breakdown in 
Christianity in modern times. Rational thinking, with its tendency to 
explain away analytically the symbolic perception of the world, can only 
lead to distintegration. One of the greatest services which the Saints could 
perform for modern man, would be for him, through a long acquaintance 
with them, to learn once more to think from the heart, which is another 
kind of thinking, based on an image and not on an idea, and which is 
overlaid by normal logic, which, on its own, is not powerful enough to 
unite the two antitheses. The heart, as it were, sees the truth when it 
exercises that intuitive thought which, in a way quite unknown hitherto, 
is able to penetrate into the religious truth and, by loving it, is illuminated 
by it. Symbolic thought in no way indulges in nothing but allegories, and 
is no less satisfied with reality than are rationalist demonstrations. It is 
difficult to see why such little attention is paid to this logic of the heart, 
which is able to comprehend, at one and the same time, the different 
aspects of the truth, and which alone is adequate for religious under- 
standing. Pascal was one of the last Christians to draw attention to the 
principle underlying the difference between these two ways of thought, 
and was most lucid about the great importance of this when he declared so 
movingly: ‘'So it is, when we are concerned with the thin gs of man, that 
we say that we must come to know them before we love them — ^which has 
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become proverbial— as opposed to the Saints, who, when they speak of the 
things of God, say that we must love them in order to come to know them, 
and that only by love may we enter into the way of trutli*”^^ 

There is still one more important function which the Saint has to fulfil, 
and which leads into actuality. One may describe the Saint as a timeless 
man, whose attitude is etemadly valid. But in spite of this timelessness he 
is often the same man who has risen up against his own time, when it was 
about to sink into nothingness. Many a time with a silent word has he 
stressed the fact that it is important to concentrate on the one thing needed, 
and to strive for inward unity. In contrast to the man who dissipates his 
energies in a hundred different ways, the Saint invariably centres himself 
on what is essential and is constantly concerned to overcome human chaos. 
It is, of course, no coincidence that Dostoievsky, in his efforts to overpower 
modem Nihilism, was on the lookout for suitable helpers, and that in this 
way he should, logically, come upon the Saints. In opposition to the 
nihilistic rebelliousness of Ivan Karamazov he set up the Staretz Sossima 
as a Saint, who shines through the Karamazovian confusion like a beacon, 
blazing out into darkness. The Saint is the opponent of the nihilist alwa3rs, 
in whatever form he be encountered. Pitted against the man who sets out 
to cast doubts upon the eternal, the indispensable, and the original gift, 
and to make them appear to be impossible, is the Saint, with his absolute 
values which cannot yield to sceptical cormption. With his divine 
illumination he sets his face, as an unquestioning man, against the demon 
of decay. The Saint possesses a profound knowledge, not only of man’s 
cormption, but also of what is needful for his deliverance, for he does not 
live in a naive state of meditation, contemplation, and unsuspecting 
innocence. As few men do, he sees only too clearly the perilous abyss 
before man’s feet, and is the only person with sight among the totally 
blind. The Saint may be viewed quite simply as the positivist man who 
sets constructive endeavour in the place of the tendency towards des- 
truction. From the vantage point of his religious position he opposes, with 
his superior strength and virtues, the undermining, centrifugal currents of 
his generation. Metaphysically, he is the representative of God in a stmggle 
to the death with the servants of the devil. And this dangerous and 
exciting occupation was the function, too, of the Saints of the Middle Ages. 
It would be a mistake not to believe that this same straggle was being 
carried on to-day in the same way as before. In this respect, the attitude of 
knowledge, in modem times, has changed too far. In order to turn back 
the currents which are undermining the present a new holiness is required. 
The Saint of to-day presents a totally different appearance from that in 
which we are wont to meet the traditional pattern. There are certainly 
trac^ of modem holiness to be discerned in the Russian revolution 
of the nineteenth century; but its representatives were swept away by 
theoretical atheism. The new kind of Saint has to move in the centre of 
the world’s turmoil, and in no circumstances must he overlook the 
grievous harm of social want. Only by means of a Saint in modem dress, 
not by a particular party, or by a general view of the world, can the longed 
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for transformation of life be brought to an end; for this is coming gradually 
nearer and nearer, though its form cannot yet be discerned. 

In order to obtain an effective picture of the Saints a new kind of 
hagiography is needed, in which we must take into account their funda- 
mental attributes. This new way of writing about the Saints is based on 
the old hagiography with the important difference that the work must not 
omit the state of modem consciousness. For this reason, the i&rst step con- 
sists in removing the film of dust and grime which, in the course of time, 
has settled on the figures of the Saints. In this way the original colours will 
begin to shine forth once more in their proper light. This work of res- 
toration, of showing the paintings to the world again, is an extremely 
uncamy business which almost enters the sphere of necromancy. The 
hagiographer, to do this work, is obliged to contemplate the Saints for a 
long time in order to appreciate accurately their unusual conduct, and to 
be able to wait, with great patience, until they deem him worthy of their 
confidence. Only when the Saints have spoken directly with him — and this 
often happens suddenly, and without warning — can they be portrayed in 
a lifelike manner. It is as though they had to be, as it were, on the same 
footing, and walk in step with them; as though they had to speak those 
eternal words which otherwise would not be known to men, and which we 
cannot find in any other books. 

If it conforms to this personal experience hagiography catmot be 
compared with normal historical writing. The magic world of the Saints 
cannot possibly be described with that dispassionate coolness which men 
have attributed to the work of the sixteenth century goldsmiths. Hagio- 
graphy demands a quality of divination, which has something that is more 
than human in its intuitive understanding of the Saints. Justice can only 
be done to the Saint by a religious understanding, since this springs from 
a soil similar to that which gave rise to the Saint himself. The religious 
quality can only be comprehended by the religious quality. Every other 
description of it is superficial. The world of the Saints can only be under- 
stood together with God, and never without Him. To all other attempts to 
understand them their secret remains unrevealed, although, of course, it 
would be an exaggeration to say that only a Saint should write the life of a 
Saint. To wish to portray the Saints without their holiness does not call for 
any new religious interpretation: the perception of them is within the 
power of Christians of aU sects and denominations. 

The first requisite for the proper understanding of a Saint is to set aside 
that adoration which is not to be confused with specious apologias or with 
impertinent admiration. By putting an end to this adoration we see in the 
Saints the great lovers of Church history, who deserve not a little reproof, 
since adoration is not suited to the experience of love. The secret of the 
Saints is revealed only to the hagiographer who meets them with genuine 
love, which turns out also to be the real key with which to open the locked 
doors. Only if we truly love a person is that person’s inmost nature laid 
bare to us. On the plea of love the new hagiography does not hesitate to 
write with manifest enthusiasm about its heroes of whom it has received 
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an enduring impression. Ernst Hello’s Heiligen^estaltm^ and Hugo Ball’s 
Byzantinisches Christentum are the iSrst indications of tMs new enthusiasm 
for the Saints. The note of inspired love belongs to genuine hagiography, 
which never is restricted to a material exposition of a little known sphere, 
but always aspires to the moulding of mankind. 

No inner contradiction to this loving reverence is implicit in religious 
realism, by which name the new hagiography is known, in distinction to the 
traditional writings of the lives of the Saints. All portrayals of Saints are in 
perpetual danger of interpreting events in the light of the Saint’s glory, 
and depicting him as utterly unblemished, while the very slightest stain on 
his character is expunged. From this there necessarily arises a false 
idealisation which gives the impression of the tendentious literature 
associated with propaganda, and which runs counter to the truth. Only a 
child could believe every single act and word to have been fully justified. 
Saints, moreover, are men, and man’s imperfections cling to them. Nor 
has anyone emphasised this more strongly than they have themselves. To 
gloss over the shadows which, too, lie across their lives is certainly not the 
concern of genuine love, since we are fully able to feel a profound love for 
a person, and yet disapprove of some of his acts. Mention of their faults, 
however, not only springs from spitefulness — ^which is substantiated by 
the very act of unmasking them — ^but also serves to show that the Saints 
were no diiferent from other men. Yet this is a miserable attitude, and 
contains not an element of truth. Saints are greater than ordinary men. 
The emphasis laid on the other side of the picture is purely the result of a 
love of truth and a sense of realistic adjustment, whidh often clearly 
indicates the sore dangers that so frequently beset the Saint, The victory 
over their baser natures, which they achieve after a hard struggle, is a 
greater tribute to their honour than the improbable acceptance of the 
belief that they have never known any temptations at all. With what 
frankness has Augustine, in his autobiography, described his entangle- 
ments with sin! And the new hagiography, too, must cultivate this realistic 
honesty. Only when it truthMy describes, according to the facts, how the 
Saints too have had to fight with the powers of darkness, and by no means 
always been victorious, can the protrayal of them rise to a genuinely 
moving account of the reality of their lives. This religious realism, which 
sees the Divine inside and not outside the realm of reality, presents the 
counterweight necessary to offset that ecstatic radiance which is a character- 
istic of the Saint’s life. 

Another consequence of this realism is the use of criticism in hagio- 
graphy. The justice of the critical method, in which the passion for the 
truth has not infrequently ended in the destruction of its supporters, is 
beyond all question. In presenting the Saints there is, moreover, yet another 
task: that of clearing away the many climbing plants which have so often 
grown all over their figures. Countless weeds must be ruthlessly cut down 
if the essential picture is 'to appear before us agam. There are, nevertheless, 
certain limits imposed on the critical method when used in the field of 
hagiography, which must not be overlooked. Saints are like lyric poetry. 
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wMch cannot be dissected analytically without losing its perfiime. Just as 
anything of a contentious nature must be kept away from them, so must 
we be careful not to attempt to take them to pieces. For the non-observance 
of this truth the ingenious book by E. Busse- Wilson on The Life of Saint 
Elizabeth offers a most instructive paradigm, which, despite its imposing 
human xmderstanding, ends up by destroying completely the figure of the 
Saint. The critical method is derived from the world of rational thought, 
which is cut off from the symbolic conception of the world by an un- 
bridgeable gulf. Nearly ail the Saint traditions are interwoven with legends 
in which the credible and the incredible are strangely intermingled. In the 
histories of the Saints the separation of fact from fiction can never be 
complete. The legends should never be written off beforehand as being of 
inferior worth and profit: the more so since they are descended from that 
same circle in which the Saint himself moved. In this respect, everlasting 
praise is due to Herder, who was one of the first to turn again to the 
significance of legends. But we have to learn to distinguish between legends 
and legends. There are legendary accounts which, allegorically, give an 
excellent impression of the significance of the Saint, and are often far 
superior to the inner truth of all historical traditions. Legends have the 
greatest importance in symbolic thinking. Nor is there any reason to take 
exception to the many wonderful events which are said to have filled the 
lives of the Saints. Many of the miracles, of course, bear the mark of the 
inventions with which men have sought to embellish the legends of the 
Saints, and they are often worthless from the religious viewpoint. Yet even 
so, there is certainly no Saint whose life does not stretch into the realm of 
wonder. Saints without supernatural happenings are not Saints. It is 
impossible to depict them without encountering the inexplicable. And fear 
of wonderful miracles is, after all, as foolish as having a passion for them, 
and neither pays any regard to the sense of metareaUsm. 

Instead of invariably displaying the Saints in judgment on the world, 
true hagiography is based on gaining a new insight into them. This will 
lead into a new consciousness of them, although we must be prepared to 
follow along unfamiliar paths. Only this spiritual exploration can take a 
man’s heart further, and prevent it from rotting in its case. In the world of 
the Saints the most strange and unheard of things appear, which should 
lead us to a new understanding. It is worth while trying to understand the 
strangest events, and not to capitulate too quickly in the face of the most 
puzzHng of riddles. As scarcely anywhere else, hagiography determines 
how far, with courage and readiness, one may advance into religious 
reality, or whether one’s spiritual virtue is to be denied new revelations. 

Yet, for however long the new hagiography may revolve round the 
Saints, their inmost secret will never be fathomed. It remains unsoundable. 
We can never come to the end with the Saints, since their greatest depth 
cannot be expressed in words. Anyone who writes about Saints must 
always suffer the same painful experience as the pastor of Angela of 
Foligno, who recorded her divine revelations in the lucid speech which she 
used in her communications, and then, when he read through his tran- 
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scription to her, received the complaint: “I don’t understand it at all now; 
it has no virtue written down, but it reminds me of what was said; alone it 
is so dark and does not convey the impression of the thing as I know it; 
you’ve written down the worst, and left out the best!” This is only an 
apparently incorrect judgment; rather does it clearly prove that the 
phenomenon of the Saint cannot be discussed conclusively on a theoretical 
plain. The most that we may say about the Saint amounts to no more than 
a mere stammering, and the most important thing is always to be read 
between the lines. Holiness can, at its best, assume visible forms, and for 
modem feelings, an unlegendary personality. To achieve the mediation of 
a vital impression, one holy man is not enough, even though he has stood 
in the clear light of events. No one Saint embodies all holiness. Rather does 
each Saint shed light on just one essential aspect, since he plainly mirrors 
one part of God’s divine fire. From the whole host of Saints with their 
various forms must the picture of fullness be drawn: this will at least 
provide a worthy, lovable vision. The Saints are like chimes. Each bell has 
its own note, but only when they all ring together do we hear the full 
diime. We should hearken to this music of Eternity, in an age when men 
openly turn away firom the Gospel. In this night of the suicide of the 
Western world, Christianity should heed that light which comes from the 
Saints, which sheds its radiance to each man on his way, and rouses within 
him again that restless longing for holiness, which Mchael Baumgarten 
put into such prophetic words: “There are times when words and 
writings are of no avail to bring the urgent tmth home to all. At such 
times the acts and sufferings of tlie Saints forge a new alphabet in order to 
reveal the seaet of trath once more. Our present day is jiKt such a time.”^’ 
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THER MASSED once Went up to Francis and said^ “Why you^, of all 
^ le ? Why you ?” And Francis^ in answer to this curious question^ said, 

“What exactly do you mean?’^ “I want to know,” went on Brother 
Masseo, “why it is that everyone runs after you; why they want to see you, 
to hear you, and to heed you. You are not a handsome man, nor are you 
particularly learned. And you are not a nobleman. Why, then, do they all 
run after you We begin with this legendary conversation because it 
contains the secret of Francis himself. Why i$ this man of Assisi the 
greatest Saint Christianity has ever produced ? What is it that still, even 
to-day, attracts us so much to him — ^an attraction from which we cannot 
free ourselves ? How are we to interpret this remarkable man, and wherein 
lies the new message that he uttered ? Yes, indeed, Why you 
Brother Masseo's question alludes to the inner riddle of Francis, which 
charms us by its singularity and its incredible strangeness. We become 
possessed by a dreadful uncertainty as soon as we begin to consider 
Francis impartially. His strangeness, which seems to arise from an under- 
lying depth much greater than has hitherto been generally accepted, is not 
based solely on the essential differences which the rational, modem man 
feels between himself and the symbolic thinker of the Middle Ages. It is 
to be found, rather, in the personality of Francis: a personality to wliich 
Christianity gave expression in its highest form. It is easy to describe men 
like Thomas Aquinas or Martin Luther; but we can hardly define Francis 
of Assisi, who was a man almost impossible of definition. We can only 
remotely guess at his secret. The stressing of his puzzling singularity in no 
way detracts from his greamess; quite the reverse, for Francis becomes 
even more unfathomable if we consider only tlie indications we have of 
him which survive from the past, than if we try to study hhn in detail, 
without taking into account that dangerous audacity of his, which con- 
forms so well to the ideas of modem Christianity. It never occurred to 
Francis himself to discard his impenetrability; for he accentuated rather 
than mitigated it. “Although he could not remain completely silent about 
the greatness of the Heavenly love with which he was filled, yet he spoke 
of it cautiously; and then, only in riddles.”^ Curious indeed are the 
contradictory characteristics to be found in Francis: the indulgent mild- 
ness, which embraced everything with its ineffable love, and, at the same 
time, the bitter strength, which in him became a terrifying hardness. It is 
necessary to underline both these sides of his character — ^the tenderness 
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md the mflexibiiity— because only if they are taken together do they 
e:^piain the disturbing phenomenon of his nature. Were we to follow only 
one line, it would necessarily ^ve us a one-sided portrait; whereas the 
peculiarity of Francis’ personality— not easily to be grasped— lies in the 
living dialectics of both antitheses. 

Francis’ strange mysteriousness was felt by his immediate contem- 
poraries, and consequently they regarded him with speechless amazement. 
They were well-nigh overwhelmed by the Saint’s almost revolutionary 
demeanour, which they were unable to fit into their mediaeval attitude 
towards life. They were filled with a feeling of terror and alienation when 
confronted by the Saint. “Oh, wondrous thing! Unheard of in our time! 
Who is there who does not stare in speechless amazement ? Who has ever 
seen the like of this The Legenda Trium Soctorunty too, refers to the 
“boundless amazement” in which Francis was held; so much so, that 
people would hasten to “see and hear him, as though he were a man from 
another century.”^ Despite the impossibility of solving the riddle, the 
“over-audacious Francis” had an irresistible power of atti*action. “When- 
ever he visited a town the clergy would rejoice, the bells would ring, men 
would exult — and women share their gladness, and boys would gaily clap 
their hands, breaking branches off the trees, and singing as they ran to 
meet him.”^ He was described by his companions as “a new man from 
another world.” The Sultan, even in the midst of the Crusades, received 
the same impression of Francis, and “considered hhn as a man, quite 
unlike any ofher.”® After his death this admiration for Francis increased 
rather than diminished. According to Petrus Johannes Olivi, Francis was 
“truly the Angel who opened the sixth seal”;’ and, in the words of Dante, 
^^a sun was born into the world.”® Greater things can scarcely have 
been said of a man than these two judgments of Francis, uttered at a time 
when everyone was trying to put into words the indescribable impression 
he created. 

The remarkable astonishment displayed by his contemporaries is a 
truer reflection of Francis’ personality than the aesthetic viewpoint of 
to-day, which has merely neutralised the mysterious phenomenon instead 
of throwing light on it. During the last few decades the man of Assisi has 
been considered only in the light of The Little Flowers of Saint Francis; 
and great pieasm'e has been derived from the enchanting perfume of this 
collection of legends. But as a result of this, Francis has been transformed 
into a poetic pantheist — to the delight of all aesthetes. They have em- 
phasised the ingenuousness of the gende Brother, “ever gay,” who was 
able to solve, playfully, the difficulties of life. Francis has been depicted as 
a kind of glorified vagabond, who “dreamed the most beautiful dreams, 
to lull man’s suffering to sleep.”® And he has, above all, been heedlessly 
modernised in a way which completely ignores his mediaeval conduct. 
This “aestheticising” approach to Francis no doubt presents a charming 
picture of him — one which readily appeals to the emotions of modem man, 
and one, moreover, of which it is difficult to be rid, once we have accepted 
such a romantic view. Nevertheless it cannot be stated witii too much 
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emphasis that this modem aesthetic view of Francis contains not a shred 
of historical accuracy. It is a charming misrepresentation, but has not the 
least connection with the earliest knowledge we have of him. The rigorous 
enmity which the Saint showed for the body is, in itself, a complete 
refutation of this insipid picture of Francis. Moreover, his attraction to 
Nature is based on premises completely different from those of the modern 
conception of Nature. The aesthetic interpretation of Francis is false in 
every respect: it cannot be seriously maintained, since it completely over- 
looks the immense virtue which breaks out from this Saint. It in no way 
solves the problem, ^^Why you 

The answer to this question lies, rather, in just the opposite direction, 
and can only be explained by referring to his resemblance to Christ. That 
is the category in which we have to place this Life. This does not mean 
that Francis “appeared to men, almost as another Christ sent for the 
salvation of the world,” as the Little Flowers puts The Poverello 
himself would most certainly have condemned this description of him as 
sheer blasphemy. For him there was no “second Christ”; nor did he ever 
give himself out to be the Lord Who had come again. His mystical union 
with Christ, however. Whom he saw “in ecstasy, in ineffable and incom- 
prehensible splendour,”^^ enabled his whole life to become a symbol of 
Christ, which alone can explain his secret to us. It feU to his lot to achieve 
the greatest likeness to Christ, and he restored the picture of Jesus’ life 
again: this was at once noticed by his contemporaries. This likeness to 
Christ was, unfortunately, later treated much too systematically by 
Bartholomew of Pisa in his On the Similarity between the Life of Saint 
Francis and the Life of our Lord Jesus^ the effect of which is too rigid and 
artificial. A correct view of this, however, soon destroys the unfortunate 
parallel, despite Luther’s bad-temper and scorn, railing at Francis as a 
“coarse fellow.” The Saint of Assisi was the symbol of Christ in the 
Middle Ages, and for this reason cannot be fitted into any rigid scheme of 
classification. “He had much in common with Jesus : he held Jesus in his 
heart, on his lips, in his ears, in his eyes, and in his hands, yea, throughout 
his whole being, constantly.”^^ Francis’ kinship with Christ needs to be 
continually reaffirmed. It strikes the observer at every step. Francis lived 
with Jesus as though they were contemporaries; as though he were one of 
His followers. He was always near Him. The Christmas celebration at 
Greccio is only one instance of how he was able to give new life to the 
Gospel story, so that his contemporaries were “able to behold it with their 
own eyes.”^® Scarcely anyone could help sharing in this visual experience, 
and in Francis they saw the perfect portrait of Christ. His life had become 
the life of Jesus. According to Guarini it was Francis’ “exceptional grace, 
which reminded men of Jesus”; and it enabled him not only to reflect the 
Master like the other Saints, but to bring Him into the present, so that 
“the comtenance of Christ Himself shone from his ; and the gestures of 
Christ became incorporated in his own.”^^ Francis made Christ intelligible 
with a reality which has never been surpassed. When we consider Francis 
we have to think of Christ, whether we want to or not. That is the greatest 
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miracle in the life of this Saints and one which makes us cast aside aU 
normal standards. 

It is manifest that there can be no question of writing a learned thesis on 
this symbol of Christ. The result would be wholly inadequate. Francis was 
like lightning, illuminating the dark night of Christianity; and he was 
bound to kindle something in anyone who went near him. The man of 
Assisi felt called to be a new fool in the world; and so we can only depia 
him with a fooFs love if we are not to be untrue to him. He was one of 
God’s minstrels, and so we must sing of him as gaily as the larks he loved 
so well. Is this just foolish and absurd ? No matter. For this, and nothing 
else, was Francis, That is precisely why his life possessed that inimitable 
lustre which can no more be captured than a ray of sunlight. We can only 
conjure up single pictures of his unique existence; but, fundamentally, 
they all say the same thing. How remote is this mysterious symbol of 
Christ from the present day, and yet how closely does he affect us! When 
we are really able to understand the absolute difference of his way of life, 
there rises up an unknown Francis, whose figure, alternately hidden and 
revealed, looms up through the Rembrandtesque light and shade, and 
suddenly vanishes away again. 


II 

Francis begins his autobiographical Testament with a most remarkable 
statement: "‘God gave me, Brother Francis, this beginning, by way of 
expiation. For while I was still in a state of sin, it seemed a bitter thing to 
look on lepers. And the Lord Himself led me among them; and I had 
compassion on them. And when I departed from them, what had seemed 
bitter was transformed into spiritual and bodily sweemess. And I did not 
tarry long, but forsook worldliness.”^® This restrained self-analysis needs 
to be considered sentence by sentence. It rings with the harmony which 
underlies the life of this Saint: a life which begins in such earnest and ends 
with such iimer joy. 

Francis spoke h^shly of his youth when he said “while I was still in a 
state of sin.” From his own lips we do not learn of a single adventurous 
dream of fame and honour, nor one syllable about that noble knighdiness 
in which his youthful years were spent. All such stories about him originate 
solely from the desire to represent Francis’ youth in the brightest possible 
light, so that he, too, in his worldly years, should have nothing unseemly 
with which to reproach himself. As a contrast to this false glorification of 
his youth, we may turn to Celano’s Hfey in which the Saint is shown as 
having "lamentably lost and wasted his time, up to his twenty-fifth 
year.”^® This, the earliest report of a misspent youth, is in complete agree- 
ment with Francis’ ovm utterances on the subject. The Saint had ruthlessly 
put the first half of his life behind him, and it is of minor importance 
whether he squandered his youthful years in houses of ill fame, and was 
better or worse than other young men; or whether he occupied himself 
with warlike plans, in the hope of ad^^cing his personal status From the 
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religious point of view, both these abuses are equally vain, since unbridled 
ambition is as much a vice as debauchery. Francis was not interested in 
such nice distinctions. He looked upon this period of his life as lost, as 
something which he could only regret; and he could find only one word 
to describe it: sin. There is therefore no question of burdening Francis’ 
youthful years, in order to enhance the greatness of his later life. It is 
enough to state the simple truth: that the son of Bemadone, too, knew the 
path of idle vanity, and that his perfection was certainly not the result of 
always following along the same easy road. 

His life of sin was arrested by the unexpected intervention of God. 
With the words, “God gave me,” Francis announced the great turning- 
point. Coming from his lips, such a statement is no thoughtless figure of 
speech; it points to the supernatural powers by means of which alone 
Francis can be understood. He could not conceive the drastic trans- 
formation in his life as arising from worldly causes. And without accepting 
the manifest intervention of God in the self-centred life of the young 
Francis, none of the unusual things which befell him can possibly be 
explained. ‘The hand of God came upon him,”^'^ and effected his trans- 
formation — ^which is still too little studied, and which bears no comparison 
with an ordinary conversion. If we fail to place the sentence, “God gave 
me,” at the beginning of Francis’ Christlike life, we are bound to miss the 
proper starting-point, however ingeniously we may subsequently discourse 
on the Poverello. Francis was naturally a typical Italian, and his vivacity 
was such that even before the Cardinals he moved his feet as though 
dancing. In the same way, it is important not to divorce the events of his 
life from the national temperament, or from the Umbrian landscape, with 
its sky of unending blue.^® There have been many men with a Southerner’s 
temperament, but there has only been one Francis in the history of 
Christianity. The cloth-merchant’s son never stressed his Italian origin, 
and his contemporaries never saw in him a reflection of their national 
characteristics. Neither can his vague connection with Frankish Provence, 
which has been put forward, and to which he owed the name of Francis, 
bring any more light to bear than do the suggested influences of the 
Waldensians, about which the available sources remain silent. None of 
these natural explanations, however, accounts for the supernatural 
element in his life. The arguments, instead of being fundamentally 
metaphysical — ^in accordance with Francis’ own way of thinking — are 
superficially empirical, and therefore a contradiction of his own con- 
ception. For him, the transformation in his life began with an incom- 
prehensible gift ftom God, which had the effect of diverting him from his 
original course. The Saint laid the greatest weight on the co-ordination of 
the decisive turning-point which led him back to God, and the confirm- 
ation of his existence as the result of a direct revelation by God. 

In Francis’ own words: “God gave me this beginning, by way of 
expiation.” From thenceforward the Poverello invariably conceived 
Christianity as a means of communicating existence, and not as an 
intelectuall problem. It was this first, significant realisation, which gave 
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such bright coiours to his understanding of the Gospels; and it is a most 
remarkable fact that this self-revelation should have been ignored. It was 
not in Francis to lead a free and easy-going sort of life. Such a linear outline 
of him leads to a fatal misunderstanding. Behind him lay a wasted youth> 
and he deeply regretted it. He must atone. Jesus’ exhortation, ‘‘Repent, for 
the Elingdom of Heaven is at hand,” had reached him, too. The apparently 
carefree young man from Assisi belongs to the great penitents in the 
history of the Christian religion; and these deserve to be examined anew. 
Nobody nowadays understands what it means to be a penitent, and no one 
has any idea of the monsters that sported in the depths of those tortured 
souls. Dostoievsky was one of the last to know about these things, and for 
this reason he was recognised as a penitent by the Staretz Ambrosiy. 
Francis’ life, too, stood under the sign of ceaseless reparation for his past 
faults. The Poverello regarded his whole life as an uninterrupted penitence, 
and not just the first few months of his regeneration. The message that he 
must atone was an integral part of his whole life. And it was also the focal 
point of his later preaching. His God-ordained penitence was expressed by 
the asceticism which he observed with saintly fanaticism, and which led 
him along that path whose end cannot be seen.^ 

The first practical act of Francis’ ascetic penance was his meeting with 
the lepers. Lepers had always inspired the greatest horror and revulsion 
in him. The sight of their putrescent limbs aroused such repugnance in 
him, that he found it bitter indeed to have to look on them. And even less 
could the well-bred young man tolerate their appalling stench. Yet the 
youthful Francis did not, as most people in the Middle Ages did, regard 
leprosy as a “holy disease”: he merely experienced the greatest horror 
when he was confronted by the sufferers. He made a point of avoiding 

them, and would hold his nose between his finger and thumb whenever he 
saw one — even at a distance of two miles. This horror is quite understand- 
able, for the sight of these ghastly figures beggars description. It happened, 

then, that Francis was riding alone one day in the vicinity of Assisi, when 
he came on one of these wretched creatures, who at once aroused in him 
the usual feelings of disgust. He was on the point of turning back, when he 
hesitated, shuddered a little, decided to overcome his aversion, and dis- 
mounted. In this new situation, Francis had the feeling that “the Lord 
Himself had led him thither” ; and he was filled with compassion, and gave 
his purse to the man so sorely stricken by God. But this was not enough. 
Something even more unexpected happened. Overcoming his revulsion, 
he suddenly embraced the leper, and “kissed him” with true Gothic 
ardour.^® When we pause to consider this, we hardly dare to breathe. But 
thanks to his almost superhuman self-control, Francis had already been 
caught up in the whirl of cosmic life, and won the first victory over him- 
self, discovering, at the same time, that it was one of the happiest 
experiences of his life. Exploiting this painfully achieved selftienial, he 
repaired a few da5rs later to the lazaret, washed the pus from the sup- 
purating sores of the sick men with his own hands, and forced himself, 
once more, not to be repelled by their evil-smelling decay, and “to kiss 
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their hands and lips.”^® This touching the lepers with his lips, which all 
the old sources specifically mention, in no way indicates a pathologic^ 
leaning on the part of the Saint. It does, however, lay low, at one blow, aU 
false, sentimental enthusiasm for Francis. Admittedly this kiss, given in the 
most irresponsible manner, courted infection, and ^d absolutely nothing 
towards healing the sick man; but then it was not given with that end in 
view. It was much more a mark of penitence, and of the new religious 
outlook which later inspired Francis to call the lepers *‘our brothers in 
Christ.” He saw in them the hidden Lord. The kiss, which would other- 
wise be a repulsive business, can only be understood in this way. In any 
case, from this moment onwards, the figure swathed in rags, its face and 
limbs eaten away by leprosy, became part of Francis’ life, and could no 
longer be separated from him. The kiss assumed the greatest significance 
for him, and later on in life he thought of “returning into the service of the 
lepers.” We are forcibly made aware of the puzzling strangeness of 
Francis — ^to which we have already referred — ^in the face of this episode. 
It is diflScult for a modern man to co-ordinate it with his own natural 
feelings. And yet we can only gaze, spellbound, at the “compassion which 
he bore to them.” In any case, we can only come closer to Francis if we 
are prepared, spiritually, to tread as he did the hard path to the nauseating 
lepers. This is the first narrow gate through which we must pass if we 
would, in real earnest, come to know this Saint, and if any quickening 
virtue is to be released. 

Of this devoted penance with the lepers was bom a singular fruit. 
Francis himself has already spoken of its incomparable value: “And when 
I departed firom them, what had seemed bitter was transformed into 
spiritual and bodily sweetness.” This is an eternal truth, which remains 
ever constant. True self-denial is never unrewarded. At the very moment 
when Francis won his first victory over himself, something happened to 
him — something quite inconceivable, something which confuses all our 
conceptions, something which is only to be found in the lives of the Saints. 
A transformation had taken place! Not by any device of magic — ^not by the 
trick of some conjurer — ^but in a blaze of illumination: the bitterness within 
him was transformed into sweetness, Francis is the greatest example oi 
transformation. With him, what had stood on the right, now stood on the 
left; and everything about him took on a new aspect. The complete 
reversal — one cannot conceive one more drastic — ^took place in all that he 
had ever experienced. This transformation of bitterness into sweetness is 
a true marvel, a wonder, and not just a strange miracle. What he had 
previously found lovely, now repelled him; and what had previously filled 
him with horror, now became a source of boundless joy. Everirthing was 
seized in the grip of the Divine alchemy by means of which Francis had 
rediscovered one of the deepest virtues of the Gospel. Gospel is trans- 
formation. When we can imderstand this joyous secret, we are also able 
to understand the hidden law which underlies the life of Francis. As s 
result of this wondrous transformation, the new melody began to ring om 
through his life — a melody which was never to depart from him, and whid 
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would echo through him like a refram. He spoke of sweetness^ and in doing 
so, deatly showed that he had experienced the Gospel, right from the 
beginning, as something rich, magnificent, and lovely— not as a morose 
and sullen thing. What “drew Francis away from the world to God, was 
the Sweetness, which, from the very outset, flowed into him so wholly 
that it never left him throughout his lifetime.”^^ The whole of Francis' new 
life is the result of this transformation of bitterness into sweetness, before 
which one can only stand in amazement. If we do not take this into account, 
his life becomes nothing more than a quite remarkable psychologicai item 
of fact, and is no longer the mediaevd symbol of Christ. Francis was a 
penitent — ^an ardent penitent. But he did not practise in darkness, since 
throughout the course of his ascetic penance the transformation of bitter- 
ness into sweemess shone like a light from Heaven. From this event arises 
the triumphant serenity which surroimds the figure of Francis like an aura. 
And this has seduced many modem observers into noticing only his sweet- 
toned joy, so that they overlook the expiatory penitence which was 
constantly at work within him. Such an attitude gives a false picture of 
Francis; for his sweetness only came to him through the transmutation of 
bitterness. His serenity did not spring from any natural disposition. It was 
founded on transubstantiation, and for this very reason, cannot be emulated 
by such refined methods. It is a Divine mystery, which eludes all attempts 
to grasp it, and which is only revealed to religious men. Francis came into 
contact with this transforming strength, by following the existential advice 
of God: “Seize the spiritual, in place of the vain and idle things of this 
world, which thou hast loved; take the bitter in place of the sweet; learn 
to scorn thyself, if thou wouldst know Me: for what I shall say to thee 
shall make thee wise, even in a strange manner.”^® The Saint of Assisi's 
serenity is the result of the hardest won victory over self that a man could 
possibly accomplish; and thanks to this — ^and only thanks to this — was he 
granted that imending, rich experience — ^in praise of which all men’s 
hymns are too few, however lyrical their measure — so that in bim ‘^the 
bitterness was transformed into spiritual and bodily sweemess.” 

After this grand prelude, Francis could no longer continue in his 
former state. He “did not tarry long, but forsook worldliness,” taking the 
path of the Saints, which was to lead him on to experiences more 
wondrous still. 


Ill 

Francis’ new life did not raise him “at once to the highest peaks : on the 
contrary, the flesh had to be transformed gradually into the spkit.”^^ 
Only by a long process of development did he reach “greamess from 
smallness.”^^ This gradual struggle for perfection is to be seen in the 
graded pattern of his life’s ascent. 

“Next,” continues Francis, in his autobiographical Testament^ “God 
gave me such confidence in the Church, that I prayed quite simply, saying: 
We pray to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, here and in all Thy churches through- 

B 
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out the world; and we Hess Thee, because Thou hast redeemed the world 
through Thy Holy Cross.”” In the course of a prayer such as this, Francis 
had a vision of Christ in the half-ruined little church of St. Damian. Visions 
are secret things, which cannot be fuUy seen with the inquisitive of 
a mere spectator. To understand them one needs, rather, a sivrh sense, 
which will not look on visions as subjective hallu cinations ^ but as mani- 
festations of God in the soul of man, corresponding to an objective 
substance. Kneeling before the Crucifix, the Poverello was “powerfully 
moved by unusual spiritual visitations,” in which he heard a Voice, saying, 
“Go to, Francis, go to; and build my House, which, as thou seest, is fallen 
into ruin.”” Filled with fearful wonder, the Saint trembled, and such was 
his awe that he could find no words to utter. And Celano, too, thought it 
better to remain silent about this apparition of Christ. The biographer 
simply makes the following observation: “From that iTinmp.nf-^ his heart 
was gentled, for the Beloved had spoken to him. And now did his soul 
awaken to love, by reason of the Wounds. From thenceforth, he did not 
restrain his tears, but proclaimed the sufferings of Christ in a loud voice, 
as though he always had Him before his eyes.”” There is no reason to 
cast any doubt on *is vision of Christ, purely because Celano related it in 
the augmented Li/e only, and not in his first biography. Francis was a 
visionary who, later on, often fell into ecstasies; and his relationship to 
Jesus far surpassed any normal faith. The meaning of this first vision of 
Christ lies in its being the first appearance of the figure of Jesus in his 
actual life. CMst had entered his existence, and not merely by the ordinary 
■way of baptism in childhood, as is the case with other men. Jesus swept 
with the mighty rush of a whirlwind into his life, changing evei ^hing from 
its very foundations. And afterwards, when Francis spoke of Christ, his 
words were no longer of that debased coinage which leaves the listener 
indifferent. To him, the mythical background of Jesus was real; and it is 
this which gives us the key to an understanding of his personality. His roots 
lie in this visionary relationship to Christ. Just as all conceptions of 
Francis which are not prefaced with that mighty God gave me are without 
foundation, so also are all views of him which overlook, or treat as of 
secondary importance, the preordained direction of his exist c nc'’- through 
Christ. The basic axiom ofany interpretation of Francis must be: the Saint 
of Assisi is only to be understood through Jesus. The life of this man was 
founded on the figure of Jesus to such an exalted degree that no bi gh<»r 
ascent was possible. By Him was he entrusted with a task. Francis cannot 
be understood without the figure of Jesus, into Whose image his whole life 
had been transformed. Of all whose lives have been centred in Jesus, 
Francis was the mightiest who has yet arisen in human history. 

Out of the relationship of Frdncis to Christ a frequently misinterpreted 
truth comes to light. For him, too, as for the Church, Christ was the pvait^^ 
Lord: yet this definition does not cover the whole state of affairs. Francis 
was one of the few Christians who, led by his great intuitive gifts, held 
mu<± more to the Gospels than to the Epistles of St. Paul. This unob- 
trusive, and consequently almost unnoticed, endeavour was a most 
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sigmficant portent, which was followed by great things, since it there 
arose once more, in Francis, that original relationship to Christ which had 
fallen into oblivion ever since the days of the early Church’s controversies 
over matters of dogma. Just as St. Paul once wrote, ‘'Tea, though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know wc him no more,” 
so did Francis, as opposed to the Convert, wish to know his Lord in the 
flesh also. Not only the transfigured Jesus, but also the humiliated Lord 
was of importance to him. And what had scarcely happened at all for 
centuries was accomplished by Francis: the Jesus of the Gospels lived 
again through him. Through him, moreover, something completely over- 
whelming came to light again, with the result that to Francis the deatli and 
resurrection of Jesus were no longer the focal point. It was the whole life 
of Jesus, as it is told in the Gospels, wliich was of significance to him. The 
Saint of Assisi disinterred the life of Jesus from its dust and ashes, and, in 
the process, his own life took on that evangelical beauty which charms us 
like a new day of Creation. It was an achievement which has been too little 
acclaimed. It is something which can only be placed in the category of the 
Visions. It is as though Christ had actually descended from the Cross 
during the passion of the Saint’s prayer, and entered straight into the 
Poverello’s life! This is something incomprehensible, for which there are 
not adequate words; moreover, whatever we say has a piteous ring about 
it, and gives a wrong picture of this blazing fire. For Francis, Jesus was no 
figure of antiquity. He was a living reality, Who distressed him by night 
and by day. Francis stood in a mysterious relationship to Jesus, and in the 
light of this mysticism in Christ, which in him assumed its most exalted 
form, all his activities are to be understood. Paradoxically, Francis found 
himself in a mythical proximity to Jesus, in which no historical lapse of 
time existed. In him the synoptic Jesus had taken on a Form again; and 
such an immense Manifestation is scarcely to be met with at any other 
time in history, either before or after Francis. Even the glowing mysticism 
of Bernard of Qairvaux was far surpassed. 

Francis was not long in applying his intellect to the subject matter of his 
first vision of Christ: the state of the decayed Church in which he found 
himself. He did not view his task with regard to the Church as a whole, 
which, despite its outward splendour, was indeed in a grievous state. But 
as a practical result of his visionary command, he began repairing the 
churdi of St. Damian, wherein, ever since his visit to the lepers, his new 
vocation lay. So the Saint of Assisi set to work on the restoration of the 
tumble-down church, and tirelessly carried stones and plaster to and fro, 
as though he had been a true mason. Neither weariness nor tom clothes 
turned him from his purpose. Zealously did he repair the damage to the 
church, and as a consequence, gave up working in his father’s doth 
business; and, eventually, he was never seen again in the house of his 
parents. 

This reprehensible conduct brought the conflict, already latent between 
himself and his enraged father, to an open break. Francis’ call to Jesus was 
thus weighed down by a painful diSerence of opinion with his own father. 
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The bitter struggle between the two men reached its climax before the 
Episcopal Court at Assisi. We have only to reflect for a little on this 
situation, in order to appreciate its intense drama. It reminds us of Virgil’s 
Sunt lachrymae rerum. And it is one of the most moving scenes in the life 
of the Saint, when Francis, in reply to the paternal reproach of ingratitude, 
‘"promptly stripped oflf all his clothes, and threw them down at his father’s 
feet. He did not even keep his hose, but stood exposed in ail his nakedness 
to everyone there.”^® The naked Francis, standing in the square of Assisi, 
is, like the Povereilo kissing the leper, an unusual and an irritating picture, 
which, at first glance, horrifies and yet is strangely attractive. It contains 
a deep-rooted symbolism, wliich cannot be understood if we are merely 
morally outraged by his nakedness* Francis, by this act of his, renoimced 
his heritage, and ruthlessly cut himself off from all the family ties which 
had previously existed between himself and his nearest kindred. To part 
thus from his own father, and to trample his own natural feelings under 
foot, was no easy matter for him; and Francis found it to be one of the 
most painful experiences of his life. The irreparable breach with his parents 
was a step which he was able to achieve only after the deepest inner 
struggles, of which we dare speak only with bated breath. For did not he, 
too, know the commandment, “Honour thy father and thy mother” ? And 
must it not have lain heavily upon his conscience, that he should have 
begun his new life with a manifest breaking of this commandment ? But it 
was Jesus Who was now the ordaining strength in his life: Jesus, Who had 
Himself once uttered the terrible words, “For I came to set a man at 
variance against his father ... He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me . . These words, when not minimised, point to 
the whole importance implicit in the appearance of Jesus; and the fact that 
Francis did not hesitate to obey them shows that he was by no means the 
dreamy, poetic youth so often depicted to us. Deep down within him was a 
hard iron core of resolution, and when he received a command from 
Jesus, no timid reflections could divert him from his path. Francis, out- 
wardly so gentle, was capable of immense harshness, since, being a man 
of the utmost seriousness, he always went to the furthermost extremes in 
his activities. 

Francis’ separation from his father must not be taken as an isolated 
example: we must try to discover the chief significance of his break away 
from society. Francis lived at a time remarkable for the rise of urban 
culture; but his endeavours cannot be brought into line with the social 
upheavals of the century. He took no part in the beautification of life and 
the colouring of the new culture, which were then in progress. It would be 
a great mistake to represent Francis as one of the creators of the Renais- 
sance, for he stood quite apart from the material achievements of the 
Italian cities. His unmistakable contempt for cultural life is shown by 
Francis “on the occasion when the Emperor Otto rode through the 
neighbourhood with great pomp and circumstance, in order to have the 
crown of world-rule set upon his head. The holy father, with some others, 
remained in a house of the street through which the procession was to pass, 
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and did not even go out of doors to look: he only allowed one man to take 
a message to the Emperor^ telling him that this renown would be of but 
short duration.”^® Ko greater disdain for worldly culture could be found 
than this impressive behaviour of Francis^ towards the Emperor. The 
Poverelio, therefore^ can in no way be regarded as representative of his 
age: in fact he was very much less representative of his time than has been 
generally supposed. Nor had he anything in common with Frederick II, 
that illustrious figure of a mediaeval emperor. Rather was Francis his direct 
antithesis. It is impossible to place them both in the same category^ since 
each is a definite contradiction of the other.®^ With the memorable scene 
in the market-place at Assisi, Francis had consciously cut himself off from 
society. There was no return for him, for he had burned all the bridges 
behind him. From then on he was a non-social figure, using the word in its 
timeless sense. Francis had thrown down the gauntlet to society with an 
almost challenging gesture. Having questioned the premises of its 
institutions, he determined to allow himself no further compromise for the 
rest of his life. This Francis, 'withdrawn from the mediaeval order of 
society, is a man of unique greatness. By abandoning the feudal, moneyed 
aristocracy, Francis had not only denied his own century, he had dissolved, 
once and for all, the bond between Christianity and culture, so character- 
istic of the Middle Ages. In him Christianity turned once more against 
culture, as at the time of its origin. This is the second narrow gate through 
which it is not easy for a modern man to pass for in his case the question is 
seen differently, and his last longing for fulfilment fades away. We must 
understand what this means, if we are to aflBrm Francis; for his life poses 
one of the deepest problems. It is not an easy thing to renoimce art, science, 
and culture. Yet we would be wrong to think ±at Francis simply strode 
out into the void: he is still one of the most positive figures of world 
history, and he never uttered a renunciation simply for renunciation’s sake. 
It was quite consciously that he renounced his gift for polemics, which, 
according to Sabatier, constituted one of his most powerful assets.®^ 
Everything with him issued from a positive, and never firom a negative. 
When Francis denied himself, he did so for the sake of something greater; 
and what he lost of visible worth, through his renunciation, he gained in 
religious resolution. Moreover, in the matter of culture, his action showed 
the truth of the words, “Whosoever will lose his life for my sake, shaH 
find it , . 

When he broke with society, Francis took a decisive step towards 
poverty. The ideal of poverty was by no means unknown to mediaeval 
piety, but the Poverello did not follow in the traditional path. He took this 
step as an expression of his personal development; and it led him to a 
completely new mode of conduct. Francis was destined to poverty: yet he 
had no romantic enthusiasm for it, since he appreciated it as an inner 
splendour. Furthermore, as a solution to social questions, his acceptance of 
poverty concerned him only inasmuch as it portrayed a radical Christian 
attempt to remove, individually, a difficult problem from the world. His 
choice of poverty — ^which runs contrary to all man’s natural instincts — 
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transcends the social questioiij and has notliing at ail to do with the modern 
attempt at solutiong which endeavours to distribute the same possessions 
in a difierent way^ ignoring its demoniac essence. The acceptance of 
poverty is in the most violent opposition to the efforts of the greedy, 
acquisitive men, whose illusions Francis had seen through completely. His 
decision sprang purely from religious motives. For long the beggar, to 
whom he had never refused ahns, had filled Francis^ heart with com- 
passion. His aim now was that he should himself become this poor beggar- 
man: he himself, who had renounced everything of his own free wili. 
Francis regarded the poor in the same way as he regarded lepers: as men 
who wore Christ, and who dtew their nobility from the Lord Himseff, 
‘Tf you see a poor man, then you must see in him Him in Whose name he 
comes, namely, Chiist, Who has taken upon Himself our poverty and our 
weakness. For a poor man's weakness and poverty are as a nfirrof to us, in 
w^hich we should, in piety, behold the weakness and the poverty of our 
Lord Jesus Clirist, Who, in His love, has suffered them for our own 
saivation/'*'^^ It w^as on these grounds that Francis himself wished to be 
counted among the poor ; for Jesus, too, was poor, and had no place where- 
on to lay His head. 

Francis' burning love of poverty was purely religious. He speaks of holy 
poverty: and, indeed, for Francis poverty, fiilly experienced, belonged to 
the realms of mysticism. This is why the abstract conception of poverty 
was to him a female, with whom he entered into marriage. ‘Tt was his 
highest approach to perfection, and he embraced poverty with aU the 
ardour of his love. Since God's Son had Himself been poor, Francis 
wished to be wedded in unending love to her from whom all other men 
fed. He loved her so dearly that he clave unto her more strongly than to a 
wife; for he was in perfect, unity with her in the spirit, having abandoned 
not only father and motlier, but all else as well. He embraced her in 
chastity, and wished for nothing more than to be her true spouse."^ 
Modern man must remain almost speechless in the face of this Eros-like 
example, for it shows that Francis made no new law of mystical poverty — 
which would, anyway, have been contrary to the Gospel. The erotic 
relationship of Francis to poverty was so intense that it borders on sen- 
suality, while it was, at the same time, sublimated to such a degree that 
there is hardly any parallel in the history of Christianity. No husband could 
embrace his wife with more passionate love than that which Francis bore 
to his beloved bride. Poverty, He spoke of her with such tenderness, and 
with such inner feeling, that it seemed as if he were caressing a beautiful 
figure of flesh and blood, with whom he was living in unbridled a^d 
indescribable ecstasy. Francis and Lady Poverty were as a pair of lovers, 
intertwined. Anyone — even to-day — ^who does not stand in awe before this 
mystery, must for ever remain blind to the reality of the figure of Francis 
of Assisi. The mystical marriage with Lady Poverty allows us, too — 
without any false attributions — to understand Francis' exposure of Ms 
nakedness, regarding wMch only Mereshkovsky has so far made any 
serious reflections.®^ At the lawsuit with Ms fether, Francis stripped Mm- 
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sdf naked before the bishop; and he desired to be laid out naked on the 
earth at his death. These are substantiating symbolsa jtist as the marriage 
with Poverty was— which had reached the height of a true marriage, and 
let fall the last remaining veils. Moreover, since Francis was bound in 
wedlock to his exalted mistress, he could not permit his love for her to be 
shared by anyone else; and he therefore watched with a jealous eye, to 
ensure that no one else was poorer than himself. 

We find ourselves faced with a phenomenon which can hardly be 
described in words. Here is a married man, who possessed nothing, who 
could no longer call anything his own, and yet was free of all burdens! 
How easy it was for him, and how dififerent must he have felt from other 
men. He had become like the fowls of the air in the Gospel, of whom Jesus 
said, “They sow not, neither do they reap ... yet your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” Francis had achieved that freedom in the Gospel of which 
Jesus had spoken: “Talte no thought for your life.” The Poverelio had cast 
off the fetters with which property manacles men, and had entered the 
country of wondrous freedom. “Both within and without himself, he was 
free &om everything,”^® his companions claimed. He really did breathe the 
air of Paradise, and was one of the fiirst to enter the atmosphere of bliss. 
One cannot help thinking of Buddha, who climbed to similar heights. The 
anxiety of life, which so often terrorises men, had left him altogether. Not 
even a speck of dust could trouble him any longer. He had cast everything 
from him, and in doing so won ever 5 ithing. Poverty was to him no bitter 
sorrow, in whose constricting grasp he groaned, but the very happiest of 
necessities, and one which made Mm exult. Never was any man freer or 
richer than tMs penniless pauper; and tMs is why we must include Francis 
among the greatest heroes of religious freedom — ^a fact which is usually 
overlooked. A freedom such as Ms is different from the freedom of spirit 
which is so dear to modem man; but the freedom from the idolatry of 
possession, wMch the Saint achieved, is no less important, and must be 
put on the same level as the freedom of belief and of conscience. Freedom 
from all bonds of property is an especial happiness, wMch can only be 
enjoyed by one who has passed through bitterness to sweetness. Not for 
nothing did this really free man make Ms way singing from the episcopal 
court after the lawsuit. When bystanders would have interrupted the 
almost euphoric chanting, wMch seemed to spring from Ms whole per- 
sonality, Francis, radiant with joy, replied, “I am the herald of a great 
King.”37 this should be the first self-description of Francis is no mere 

coincidence. He really was a new herald of God, and was destined to bring 
to the xmseeing world the blissful message of true freedom, bom of Ms true 
religious poverty. TMs message worked like a magnet, and was not peculiar 
to the Poverelio only in the ecstatic moment of transfiguration, when he 
acMeved freedom from possessions. The force of Ms feelings allowed Mm 
to pour forth Ms message throughout Ms whole life, as though he were an 
inexhaustible beaker, constantly filled to overflowing. 
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To other men^ who witnessed this event outwardly and not inwardly, 
Francis^ behaviour gave the impression that he was a fool. They called hini 
pazzoy and laughed at him. “Ever3rthing that he did they took for madnes 
and insanity.”^® In their eyes Francis was a lunatic, and he himself 
encouraged this opinion. He deliberately behaved like a fool in the eyes of 
the world, and in so doing he brought to light one of the most fundamental 
secrets of early Christianity. He paid absolutely no attention to the 
ridicule of some, and he considered it quite in order for others to upbraid 
him as stultus. For God had specifically commanded him to “be a fool in 
this world” and he intended to carry out the task. 

The holy, divine foUy possessed the particular property of being con- 
tagious; and, despite his simplicity, Francis, during a lifetime which was 
unusual in every way, exercised an irresistible power of attraction over 
many men. First one, then others, came to associate themselves with him, 
and to share his poor, if free, mode of living. Francis would immediately 
demand the condition that they should sell all their goods, and the money 
realised be distributed among the poor. His existence now began to 
function as a communal experience which grew, without his intending it, 
into something superpersonal. The Poverello was overjoyed at this union, 
although it soon became embarrassing. The problem of his neighbour 
began to assume very serious proportions, since it placed, from the first, 
a weighty responsibility on his shoulders. He did not know exactly how to 
start with his followers. In his Testament he has written, “After the Lord 
had sent me brothers, nobody showed me what path I was to follow.”^® 
Nobody — this includes the Church. Catholics have always noticed how 
Francis “was guided least of all in his religious ideas by that quarter 
whence we would most confidently have expected such a lead to come, 
namely, the clergy.”^ Clerical advice was completely lacking at the time 
of Francis" decisive beginning. He was thrown back entirely on himself, 
and had, alone, to determine exactly what he would do with his brothers. 
So he went his own way with striking independence; and in his new free- 
dom he trusted to no leadership by man, but subjected himself only to the 
will of God. 

It was in the year 1209 that Francis found himself once more in a 
church. The priest had read the adjuration to the Apostles, in which 
Jesus said: “And as ye go, preach, saying. The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: 
freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass in your purses. Nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves . . These words struck the listening Francis like a 
flash of lightning. At the end of the service he begged the priest to enlighten 
him a littie more on this chapter. Twice Francis listened in silence to the 
pregnant apostolic discourse, and word by word the poignancy of its 
meaning took possession of his soul, until a storm of joy broke from him: 
“That is it!” he cried, “That is it! Iliat is what I want! That is what I am 
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and what I want to do with all my heart!”^^ Francis was quite 
l^de himself with enthusiasm for the task which had been set before the 
disolples of Jesus^ and it flamed up within his spirit in its purest form. The 
Foverello had discovered once more, beneath a centuries-old layer of dust, 
the originai precepts of Jesus. He had returned to the very words of Our 
Lord Himself, far above the heads of the Apostolic Communion. This was 
one of the greatest moments of Francis’ life, and he was to become of the 
first importance to the whole of the Middle Ages as the revelation of the 
Gospel penetrated into his soul, and made him realise, with complete 
certainty, exactly what it was that he wanted. It is always a thrice blessed 
moment when a man, after much search and error, is at last accorded the 
happiness of discovery, and is able to sweep on towards his goal, with all 
the ardour of which his soul is capable. Francis considered this event as so 
remarkable an act of grace, that it caused him to write yet again in his 
Testament: *The Almighty Himself gave me to understand that I was to 
lead my life in accordance with the writings of the holy Gospels.”^ 
Because the undertaking of his life’s task came through a revelation from 
God, Francis never questioned it, nor could it have been undermined by 
any doubts whatsoever. 

The words of Jesus to the Apostles presented Francis with a clear 
understanding— for which he had sought so long— regarding the precise 
form of his Imitation, the pursuit of which, ever since his vision of Christ, 
he had considered as the primary duty of his life. According to the 
testimony of his followers, he wished to be “nothing more than the perfect 
Imitation of the Gospel.”^^ For Francis, everything must be directed 
towards this end. Penance, the care of the lepers, the marriage with 
Poverty— all these things meant imitation, and nothing else. A faithful 
realisation of the Gospel life did not lie, for Francis, in the usual piety, 
beyond which he had already travelled very far. We get the impression that 
for the first time, a man had really understood, and put into practice, the 
oft-repeated caU of Jesus : “Arise and follow me.” The Imitation of Christ 
is the greatest thing a person can undertake for His sake; and everyone 
should seriously reflect on whether he has strength enough to “see it 
through.” The development of Francis’ later life only caused him to follow 
this call of Jesus in an ever-changmg way. What the Imitation of Christ 
means is really only clear for the first time through Francis — and dear, in 
a hitherto completely unknown way. Francis’ realisation of Jesus’ com- 
mand put into the shade ever3rtlimg which mankind had till then 
attempted in this connection. Other men’s efforts appear ridiculously 
trivial in comparison with his. An irresistible power, which to us is 
incomprehensible, achieved the first successful imitation of Christ in the 
life of this new fool of God, who staked all on the game, and dared to live 
the Gospel free of compromise — a fact which in itself would s^ make a 
deep impression. Frands practised his imitation with such tmsurpassed 
fanatidsm that he became in fact a contemporary of Christ, having thrust 
aside, with a wave of the hand, the lapse of twdve himdred years between 
them; and he began again from the beginning, as though there had never 
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been the burden of ecclesiastical history. The state of synchronising of 
which Kierkegaard wrote so profoundly, was achieved by Francis. And 
thanks to it he became the great Awakener of the Middle Ages. With his 
new imitation of Christ’s words to the Apostles, he had shaken the 
mediaeval soul to its very depths, and given to it a movement, the dynamic 
force of which no modern man can ever understand.^^ 

Francis tried, then, to solve the problem of the Brothers, which was 
becoming urgent, in the light of his Imitation. As he was being encouraged 
by the bishop to decide upon adopting the life of a monk or a hermit, 
‘‘Francis refused the proposal humbly, but with the greatest possible 
resolution.”^® Francis had no desire to join any existing religious Order. 
He dedaxed quite positively: “I will not conform to any Order at all, 
whether it be of St. Benedict, of St. Augustine, of St. Bernard, or of any 
other kind or form, excepting that which the Lord, in His compassion, has 
shown and granted He envisaged a completely new community, 

such as had never before existed in Christianity. The Christians had, in 
their first community at Jerusalem, tried an experiment, in the hope of 
finding a solution; but since the experiment had not survived the first blow 
of the axe, they immediately renoimced the form that suited them, and 
modelled themselves on heathen organisations, creating within the 
Church a specific Christian community life, but in a very much weakened 
form. Francis, on the contrary, felt himself compelled most urgently to the 
task of “gathering together a new and small community of people, who 
should be quite different from their forerunners.”^® This statement, from 
the old records, gives us a particular insight into Francis’ heart. It allows 
us to see clearly that there was nothing conservative about the Poverello. 
He desired, consciously, something new — something which, as yet, had 
never existed. Just as the New Testament had once done, so did he now 
look upon his Brothers as a new people — a truth which had not been 
realised in Christianity for a long time past. Furthermore, he tried to form 
a new community for this new people. The fact that he wished to resolve 
the problem of the Brothers in a totally new way is a great enough ambition, 
irrespective of its accomplishment. He created for them a rule of conduct 
which issued, presumably, from the words of Jesus, and which had been 
lost. For it was on nothing less than the Sermon on the Mount, which a 
degenerate Christianity had made impracticable as an evangelical code, 
that Frands tried to order the problem of the Christian brotherhood anew. 
When he came to the injunction to be humble, he declared: “I wish this 
Order of Brotherhood to be known as the Little Brothers.”^® He himself 
did not invent this title of Z^linorites, or Lesser Friars: it had been whis- 
pered to him from the Gospel, where it is written, “the least of these my 
brethren.” 

In accordance with the name of this new community, the Minorites 
were to bear themselves with the utmost humility. The most puzzling 
thing of all is how Frands could, through the influence of his magic 
personality, have transformed something which had been known for so 
long, into the most unusual event in the world. For humility, under his 
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tireless leadership, assumed such proportions that its dimensions became 
such as men had never before conceived. Time after time, in the life of the 
Poverello, do we come up against this unusual love for self-humiliation, 
which Jesus Himself practised in the washing of the feet, according to the 
Gospel of St. John. In the image of his Lord, Francis, too, strove to 
descend into the abyss of humility, and, as a penitent, to sink deeper into it 
than anyone had ever done before him. The man of Assisi was the em- 
bodiment of subjection to such a degree that everything pales before it. 
He made it appear as one of the most profound secrets of the Gospel. Not 
only at the beginning of his penance, by kissing the leper, did he perfea 
that astonishmg gesture of self-abasement: he was determined to serve 
abjectly at all times, and to feel himself as the least of men. If we meditate 
long enough over this humble descent of Francis, we will quite suddenly 
lay bare tiie Franciscan soul. Humility, for the Poverello, was not merely a 
virtue, like modesty. It represented for his new community that Christian 
behaviour to which the whole of their being was ordained, and which they 
looked upon as the greatest grace which a man could receive from God. 
Francis^ conscious renunciation of eminence in no way implied a fawning 
disposition. It was the very purest form of mercy. In his boundless 
humility, Francis differs completely from all other Christians, for in him 
we meet a figure such as is hardly to be found in the whole history of the 
Church: a man whose religion was completely devoid of any desire for 
power. Schiller’s reproof of Bernard of Clairvaux, which insisted that 
Bernard ‘‘represented a system which, from above, looked like a cross, but 
which opened out below to disclose a sword,” could never be applied to 
Francis. For him, the problem of “religion and might,” which has, time 
and again, brought all Christian institutions to disaster, simply did not 
exist. He recognised ambitious power as a poison fatal to aU piety. The 
lordly power of command always contains a grave danger to the soul, and 
there is hardly a single man who is free from it. Francis, therefore, stayed 
not only beside his associates, but beneath them. This is why he would not 
hear of a monastery: he feared the abbot who would be obliged to rule. It 
was his intention to keep this evil away from his community. The eternally 
humble man is the seldom understood Franciscan mystery, which can 
obviously never be clearly sung, hymnologicaily, lest, by exaggeration, 
fear should bring about its antithesis. 

Another characteristic of the Minorites was their lack of possessions. 
Francis wished to exclude all the collective wealth which, during the 
Middle Ages, often raised a monastery to being one of the greatest 
capitalist powers of its time. The Saint of Assisi went even fiirther than the 
religious communism of the monastic Orders by means of this total lack 
of possessions ; and in this he was far more radical than the great monastic 
fathers. Holy poverty was to be strictly observed by all his new followers. 
The Brothers were to possess nothing, absolutely nothing. Not a cell or 
house. Everything must come from strangers, and from pilgrimage. When 
the Bishop of Assisi suggested that this was an onerous way of life, the 
Poverello replied, “My lord, were we to possess property, then we should 
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have need of arms for out proteaion. From property would grow litigation 
and strife, and then the love of God and of one’s neighbour would suffer 
untold damage. Therefore we will have no ephemeral possessions what- 
soever.”®® In this simple speech Francis revealed the destiny of man with 
a crystal clarity to be found nowhere else in the history of the Christian 
Church. The madman had seen, only too clearly, that all warlike conflicts 
are inextricably bound up with property, and that the one engenders the 
other. This is the circular course of the development of life, which con- 
tinually leads man, again and again, into unhappiness, and whose unhappy 
spell Francis wished to break. In the laying bare of the relationship of 
property to war lies one of the greatest of Francis’ achievements, for he 
laid his axe at the very root of it. With a single grasp of the hand he tore 
down the illusory veil which held all men in thrall; and he gave them a 
dear insight into the foundations of the world. His discourses on property 
must not be regarded as pleonastic, but as an essential and necessary 
result of his relationship to Christ. Consequently, the renunciation of all 
property drove the Poverello into a struggle against money, the glittering 
embodiment of all power. In unequivocal language he impressed on his 
Brothers that they were to ‘‘accept no money.”®^ On this point Frauds 
allowed not the slightest jesting even. He punished a Brother who had 
disobeyed him in this with such terrible harshness, that the Brother was 
appalled at the ruthlessness of which Francis had shown himself capable. 
For Francis considered money as the incarnation of evil, and counselled 
his followers: “Look upon money and dung as having the same value.”®® 
The Poverello had clearly realised the murderous effect of Mammon upon 
the soul of man. Nobody could accuse him of being a capitalist on the 
reverse side of the medal, as it were, for he had seen right through the 
Satanic magic of money as no other Saint in Christianity had done before 
him. The inexorable bluntness with which he spurned Ae slightest touch 
of money shows, better than anything else, how inaccurate is the aesthetic 
representation of Francis, whose spirit was filled with an almost revolu- 
tionary will-power. It is here that we find the true countenance of Francis, 
which must not be painted over, but restored to light. Abhorrence of 
money brings out clearly the remoteness of the Poverello from everything 
which the normal man covets; but at the same time it shows, too, his 
unique nearness to Jesus, from Whose mouth, also, there had issued sharp 
words directed against Mammon. The indescribable divine joy which 
dwelt in Francis can only be achieved if one has nothing in common with 
the sinful world of money— even in its most refined form. 

So that the Brothers could live, however, Francis ordered them to work 
and beg. Originally, work was the order, and the begging was incidental. 
The sequence of this gradually changed. The positive joy which filled the 
beggar in the Poverello is yet another gate through w;hich the traveller must 
pass to a proper understanding of Francis. Francis was totally devoid of 
any aristocratic instincts, which might bid him turn aside from the ragged 
figure of a mendicant. He saw nothing despicable in asking for a gift. “The 
asking of alms is a heritage: it is the right of the poor man, which Our 
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Lx>rd Jesus Christ has procured for us.”^ And ever since the break with 
his family^ Francis himself had had to resort to this, Celano tells how the 
Saint, “as he looked for the first time at his bowl, filled with all manner 
and description of victuals, shuddered with horror; but he thought of Our 
Lord, controlled himself, and ate with the pleasure of self-conquest.”^^ 
The misunderstood figure of the beggar in the history of Christianity wears 
a new garb in the case of Francis. Not every century showed the lack of 
understanding for the beggar which is so typical of ^e present age, with 
its soulless institutions for the poor, and the notices which adorn the doors 
of the houses: No Beggars. No Hawkers. Francis did not regard the beggar 
as a work-shy vagrant, to be considered as a disagreeable pest throughout 
the countryside. Rather did the beggar seem to him to have issued from a 
mysterious background. He was the poor man, who debased himself, and 
in whom, as in the lepers, Christ could be concealed. To the mediaeval 
mind the beggar was a religious phenomenon, just as he was in old 
Russia, where Gogol could still say, “The attitude of the beggar is a state 
of bliss which the world has so far failed to tmderstand.”^^ So Francis 
imposed this condition on his new followers, and was thereby the true 
creator of the begging Orders, a movement without which the second half 
of the Middle Ages, as regards ecclesiastical history, cannot be imderstood. 
The movement of the begging Orders was basically far more radical than 
the heretical movement of the same period. The criticism of the latter was 
directed entirely against the Church, which had become wealthy, whereas 
the begging Orders struggled solely against the new economics of money, 
and were an “attempt to eliminate social distress through the services of a 
wide progr amm e, in which the whole of mankind was to be helped.”®® 

To accomplish his task, Francis absolved the Brothers from their 
preaching duties, imitating yet again the essential meaning of the words of 
Jesus to the Apostles. It is impossible to present the Franciscan way of 
preaching in terms simple enough. There were no studied sermons; and 
all forms of rhetoric and recondite meanings were dispensed with. They 
were much more in the nature of homely addresses, which very often 
repeated the same thought; but there was about them something original, 
which all the learned sermons lacked — ^an inner fire which kindled a flame, 
tormenting men’s hearts, so that they became forgetful of time and place. 
There was something in the messages of Francis which cannot be recap- 
tured in words. An eye-witness asserted that whenever he tried to recall a 
phrase of Francis’ it always seemed as though it consisted of words quite 
diiferent from those which he had heard from the lips of the preacher. 
Francis’ sermons usually dealt with three themes, and to these he always 
returned. Firstly, exhortations to penitence — ^this warning permeated all 
his utterances. Francis himself had begun with penitence, and from this 
radical change of thought the great Awakener had received his original 
Christian message. The second theme concerned peace. God had 
“revealed to him that we should utter as our greeting: The Lord give thee 
peace.”®"^ Francis was one of the few men who took Christian pacifism 
really seriously. Nothing was more necessary in the Italy of the thirteenth 
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century, tom to pieces by continual wars, than the reminder that the duty 
of Qbristians lay in peace. At Francis’ instigation ‘"eternal peace between 
rich and poor” was complete in Assisi. And the words have a pregnant 
mission to fulfil to-day. 

Praised be my Lord^ through those who forgive from love of Thee^ 

And who suffer misery and hardship; 

Happy are those who are patient in peace^ 

For they have received their crown from Thee^ O Highest I 

According to Chesterton’s biography, the Saint “walked the world like 
the Pardon of God,” exhorting all men to reconciliation.^® His third theme, 
as distinct from Ms inflammatory exhortations to penance and to peace, 
was the coming of the Kingdom of God. Francis believed himself to be 
living through the last hours of the world, and that then the ""eternal 
Kingdom” would dawn. He conceived tMs in a purely eschatological sense 
as an impending event of great magnitude.^® To the execution of tMs 
message ""in these last hours, the Minorites of the world were lent.”®® 
Only by taking tMs into account can the renimciation by Francis — and by 
Jesus — of culture be fully understood. 

The early years of the Minorites were years of unparalleled enthusiasm, 
wMch swept through Italy like a Pentecostal storm. A magnetic exhilara- 
tion and a pureness of purpose, such as are only to be found in the 
beginnings of a movement, were peculiar to tMs epoch. One caimot 
exaggerate its importance and its magic. A splendour all its own casts a 
halo over tMs formatory period. The straw fire of the ordinary revivalist 
movements has no similarity with the Franciscan movement, which rushed 
down like a mountaiu torrent. Francis’ first compamons cannot be des- 
cribed as ordinary men. Theirs were unusual natures — a religious elite, 
resolute to the last stake. From them issues the impetus of tMs movement, 
and the intensity and rapid expansion wMch it showed at the beginning. It 
was not yet circumscribed within hard and fast forms i everything was still 
in a molten state of being. The great youthfulness of the first Minorites has 
been decried by various chromclers. TMs view, from wMch much may be 
deduced, implied that it was eternal youth wMch inspired the new com- 
munity with the Word; and tMs has happened very rarely in the Mstory of 
a religion as vital as Christianity. But we must be careful not to paint tMs 
spriagtime in too rosy hues. It was, first and foremost, a hard and difficult 
time. The Brothers had to endure much mockery and persecution: ""Many 
men threw rubbish at them, others laid clods in their hands, and asked them 
if they would not play. Sometimes they would be seized from behind by 
the cowl, and made to fail on their badi. TMs and much else was done to 
them: for they were considered so insignificant, that men used them 
shamefully, at their pleasure.”®^ Although they had to bear much sufferiag, 
were often in sore distress, and foxmd no lodging anywhere, the Mgh-rising 
tide of their enthusiasm prevented any breakdown. Quite the reverse: for 
the opposition of the ignorant masses merely served to increase their 
heroism. The first Franciscans were fiBed with a serapMc fire wMch no 
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amotint of water could extinguish. Ignoring all their privations^ the 
Brothers, at first, led a '%oble, angeUc life”; a ‘^mighty happiness and a 
unique joy ruled in the circle of St. Francis and his companions.”®^ The 
words at our disposal are inadequate, and can only give a pale description 
of the overflowing happiness and the Pentecostal spirituality, which 
characterise the earliest Minorites. “They served each other with the 
deepest love, and cared for one another as a mother cares for her only 
beloved son.”®® This first community life was animated by a matemi 
warmth, and Francis likened the position of the Brothers to that of a 
“mother.”®^ This small point proves that at its inception the Franciscan 
movement was a much milder, more indulgent, and, we might almost say, 
more feminine interpretation of the heart. This is an attitude which has 
always knocked on the door at different periods in the history of the 
Church; but previous to this, it had always been prevented from entering 
by brutal, despotic natures. 

At the outset, Francis’ new people had nothing monkish about them, 
and, “furthermore, his happy community was not called an Order.”®® 
The “penitent men of Assisi” considered themselves, above all, as a 
brotherhood.®® At the beginning they were more alive, and more uncom- 
promising than an Order, with all its rules, could have been. Francis would 
not allow the new spirit to be petrified into organised channels. The 
Brothers must not be kept isolated from the activities of the world as they 
were in the Benedictine monasteries, where this was done to enable them 
to practise contemplation. The Poverello shattered all the sanctified, 
monkish Orders. As we have seen already, he scattered all that the worthy 
Benedict of Nursia had assembled together so painstakingly. Francis did 
not call his “men of the forest”®”^ monks, nor did he wish to keep them from 
contact with ordinary men. Catholics, moreover, have found it necessary 
to explain that “originally he did not want an Order in the sense that a 
Benedict or a Bernard wanted one. What he intended was a living con- 
dition of Christianity. . . .The ideas of the first, second and third Orders 
were auxiliary representations, with which something quite new was 
intended.”®® In so far as one may wish to describe this as monasticism, it 
was a completely new type of it, and one which was absolutely alien to the 
monkish tradition. Internally released from the worldly spirit, the Brothers 
were to bring their influence to bear on the world, and to penetrate it with 
their religious virtue. Francis probably had in mind something similar to 
what Dostoievsky sought to express in the figure of Alyosha: something 
which, at best, we may still describe as world monasticism. This was 
Francis’ most powerful idea, which, thanks to its audacious novelty, was 
not in the least understood by contemporary Christianity. In the Tertiary 
Order, Francis managed to rescue only a pitiful remnant of this deep 
Christian striving, which we must needs regard as a substitute for his 
original intention. The new monasticism no longer consisted of retirement, 
but of an onslaught on the world; for this reason it was something funda- 
mentally different from what had been previously attempted by the 
anchorites and cenobites. Although so much has been written about 
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Francis, tMs creative achievement of his has hardly been appreciated to 
the full; and yet it entails something to which one cannot give too much 
thought. Francis’ new saintliness, which had lost all fear of mundane 
activities, followed an unknown path, for which his age was not yet ready, 
and which to-day has an even greater future than it had then. 

V 

“Go, my brother, and seek out the swine : for you do seem to have more 
in common with them than with men. Roll with them in the dirt, give them 
your rules, and practise your preaching upon them.” These are the words 
which Innocent III is reported to have used to Francis when he sought the 
papal consent for his new community, which had meanwhile increased to 
about a dozen Brothers. Francis bowed and went away, rolled with the 
swine in their dirt, and returned, covered with filth, to the Pope. “Holy 
Father,” he said, “I have done what you have bidden me. Now do you 
grant my petition.”®^ The great Pope, disarmed by this humble sub- 
mission, acceded to his wishes. According to another version of the story. 
Innocent III, on seeiag Francis for the first time, and noting his ill-kempt 
hair and repulsive mien, dismissed him curtly; and only after a dream in 
which he saw an unknown monk supporting the crumbling Lateran, did he 
grant Francis’ request. Historically, it is impossible to establish anything 
definite about what acmally transpired at the first meeting of Francis and 
Innocent III. Unquestionably it was one of the most momentous occasions 
in mediaeval Church history, when these two men were confironted with 
each other. It can only be compared with that scene in the Gospel according 
to St. John, when Jesus stood before the Roman governor, Pilate. And 
Pilate saith unto Him^ What is truth? It is impossible for Francis and 
Innocent III to have stood for a long time in silence and mutual under- 
standing, as the poetical version of the encounter would have it. Innocent 
III was a Pope of the first order. He had brought to fruition the proud 
plans of Gregory VII for world domination; and because of this, he could 
not possibly have understood the new soul that had arisen in Francis. 
Between the two men, Catholicism and Catholicism stood apart in sharp 
contrast. Two completely different worlds were represented in the titanic 
ambassador of Church imperialism, and in the PovereUo, with his total 
renunciation and unceasing humility: between them stood a gulf as deep as 
an abyss, which could be bridged outwardly, but never inwardly. We must 
leave the tragedy of this first encounter, and avoid weakening it by 
attempting to gloss it over with a false harmony.The unbridgeable difference 
is evident in the scarcity of the records. The imposing Pope, wise through 
his unpleasdnt experiences with the rejected Waldensians, did not 
immediately dismiss Francis, nor did he give him the requested per- 
mission. He simply consoled him with all manner of excuses and post- 
ponements, and granted him only verbal permission to preach — a per- 
mission which, for this legally-minded Pope, was in no way binding* 
Francis, however, in his boundless humility was content with the least 
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thing, and he quickly abandoned the Eternal City, whose ostentatious 
luxury did not accord with his love of poverty. 

During the following years Francis’ new community underwent an 
unexpected phase of development. The first change was brought about by 
aare’s turning to Francis: she had fled from her parents’ house, and the 
Povereilo entrusted her, temporarily, to the care of the Benedictine nuns, 
until he could find some suitable outlet for her activities. He could not very 
well permit female followers to adopt the role of itinerant preachers, and 
he was therefore obliged to return to the earlier monastic usages. This gave 
rise to his first compromise. Even more difiicult was it to form a permanent 
organisation, which was now an unavoidable necessity, owing to the rapid 
increase in the number of the brethren. Organisation was not a strong 
point with Francis, but in this case the Saint had no choice. The expansion 
of his community forced him automatically along the path. The work grew 
far beyond his own person, and he was no longer able to keep the move- 
ment fully under control. The new community imderwent a radical change, 
which made of it, too, an Order with its own hard and fast rules. In 
principle there was no longer any difference between it and the Dominican 
Order with which, originally, Francis had refused to throw in his lot. The 
movement now numbered some thousand members, and its consequent 
unwieldiness brought about a visible undermining of its original enthusi- 
astic impetus. There were soon many heads among this swiftly increasing 
number of followers, and they were no longer all filled with the same will. 
Even if each newcomer had experienced a genuine moving of the spirit, it 
was often only a momentary zeal, which did not respond and ripen to all 
the demands made on it. Not all the Brothers were filled with the same 
readiness to submit to the unconditional. Francis watched this growth 
with ever-increasing anxiety, and uttered a pregnant wish that the world 
might but seldom see the Minorites, and be amazed at the smaUness of 
their number. He never strove to augment his following, for then the 
Brothers could no longer be the salt of the earth. And just as disturbing 
was the entrance of learned men into the Order. Francis had a reverence 
for knowledge as a gift from God, as we may see in his pronouncement: 
“Where I find pages with God’s Holy Name and Words in an unseasonable 
place, I will gather them up; and I beg others to do the same, and to lay 
them in the place to be preferred.”’® Nor did he exclude pagan writings 
firom this respectful custom, thus affording a splendid instance of his ftr- 
reaching enlightenment. But he had no wish to have learning in his 
community. “Those who have no knowledge of learning should not insist 
on pursuing it; their whole endeavour should be to possess the Spirit of 
the Lord.”’^ His rejection of culture could not possibly take any other 
course. His knowledge did not spring from learned endeavour, and he 
feared learning’s puffed up pride. So Francis said that a man should 
possess “but few books”; and he was even capable of disposing of the first 
New Testament which the Brotherhood possessed, out of love of his 
neighbour.’® Of a scholar who desired to enter his community, he required 
that he should renounce his learning. But in this expectation Francis was 
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bitteriy disappointed* Scholarly interest, bom of a world different from 
that of Francis, penetrated rutMessly into his Brotherhood, and changed it 
even more than the community’s rapid growth had done. With their 
fundamentally different mode of thinking, the scholars led the new com- 
munity more and more in the direction of that spiritually fruitful Franciscan 
Order, which everywhere, throughout the course of history, has produced 
the most serviceable results; but which did not conform to the original 
will of its founder.^® 

The change in Francis’ original creation obliged him to enter into new 
negotiations with the Curia. These negotiations were undertaken with 
Cardinal Ugolino, later Pope Gregory IX, and they can only be oudined 
in brief here. It is difficult to understand the tme course of them, since 
objective problems become inextricably involved with psychological 
imponderables. It would be unfair to portray Ugolino simply as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, to whom Francis fell victim. The Carding was affection- 
ately disposed towards the Saint, and Francis, in turn, had great confidence 
in him.’^ Ugolino was a friend of music and loved to smooth out differ- 
ences, while yet remaining as a powerful ruling prince of the Church, who 
could go, if necessary, against his own nature. The rise of the Franciscan 
movement was undeniably a source of embarrassment to the Curia. The 
shepherd of tradition could not possibly have welcomed the appearance of 
the new community. They held up to the Church a mirror, in which the 
Church was not best pleased to have to behold the great struggle which, 
at that time, was being enacted between Papacy and Empire. Furthermore, 
the Saint was a living reality, not a relic. And this, of course, was something 
fundamentally different. His efforts had the effect of a revolutionary 
hurricane, and involuntarily shook the Church to its very foundations — 
though in a different way from that in which it was later to be shaken at the 
time of the Reformation. Francis with his imitation of the New Testament, 
questioned many of the ecclesiastical assertions, and threatened, with his 
monasticism which brooked no possessions, to overthrow the entire fabric 
of the Church. Since he embodied a real, and not just a spiritual poverty, 
his very appearance acted as an xmspdken reproach to the wealthy Church. 
The Vatican, with its shrewd sagacity for summing up a position, tried to 
trap Francis by subtle diplomacy. The Poverello’s maximalism smacked of 
fanaticism to the well-balanced sensibility of the Curia; and the Curia 
accordingly tried gently to ‘^improve matters.” In any case the Lateran 
treated Francis with reserve. The inner contradiction which the worldly 
Curia must have felt towards the fool of God can readily be imagined. In 
these negotiations the princes of the Church were only acting according to 
their lights, and no reproach can be levelled against them. 

Ugolino next pounced on a strong trend within the Order itself, a trend 
which, ever since 1217, had been crying out against the unconditional 
discarding of property and the abandonment of learning. This lead, which 
had been given by a well-educated Brother, Elias of Cortona, was whole- 
heartedly supported by the Curia. In Elias, a moderate member of the 
Order, Ugolino recognised a spirit after his own heart: in fact Elias’ way of 
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thinking was so akin to his own, that the Cardinal sought to fiirther Ms 
ideas by every means within his power. He looked favourably on aU those 
trends within the Order which sought an assimilation to the world; for the 
Curia had no fundamental belief in the practicability of Francis’ 
endeavours. With the realistic attitude characteristic of all political 
Popes, Ugohno was concerned with the attainment of the feasible only. 
This high prince of the Church did not impose on the Order, from without, 
a form acceptable only to himself: that is an unhistorical representation. 
He merely helped the moderate elements within the Order to victory, and 
by means of privileges, accorded them every conceivable assistance. To the 
Church, the Franciscan Order was much more important than Francis. 
The result of the papal influence was a visible distortion of Francis’ 
endeavours; but it was not the only factor in the transformation. The 
inherent law of things had brought about a change for which neither 
Ugolino nor the papal blessing were responsible. Francis’ creation had, 
through these negotiations with the Curia, undergone an all-round 
weakening. This is not a tendentious assertion (even though it might be 
exaggerated to suit the occasion), for it contains a germ of Mstorical truth 
which cannot be seriously contested. Even Catholic accounts are unable to 
ignore the change entirely.’^ The true value of the preceding argument 
need not therefore appear to be purely negative. We may also say, with 
Henry Thode, that the Curia, by behaving in this way, saved Francis’ 
work, and ensured its lasting existence. TMs attitude does not exclude the 
real truth; for the fact is that it cannot be denied that the followers of 
Francis, who did not share his spiritual greatness, were subject to laws 
quite distinct from those which he obeyed. 

Francis’ adjustment to this development was a question of the greatest 
importance, and is dealt with far too cursorily in the studies by Jorgensen 
and Cuthbert. The Saint was in the position where he was compelled to 
pour new wine into old skins. The difficulty lay not so much in the con- 
tradiction of having to foimd an Order when he was a man who was 
fundamentally opposed to Orders. His suffering was much more profound. 
It would be foolish to imagine that he himself did not realise these things, 
and did not experience the very greatest anxiety. The Poverello’s inner 
conflict can be clearly distinguished, and we cannot overlook the dark 
shadows which clouded Ms life. The man of Assisi did not wander in the 
simshine only. The soul of Francis cannot be fully understood if one does 
not discern the Mdden tragedy, which was played out between himself and 
the Church. 

Francis’ Catholic conviction is, of course, beyond discussion. He gave 
many proofs of Ms attachment to the Church, which cannot possibly be 
set aside. Even in Ms Testament^ he announced his unchanging loyalty: 
“The Lord gave me, and He still gives me, an unbounded confidence in the 
priests who, because of their consecration, live in accordance with the 
precepts of the Holy Church of Rome.”’® Francis possessed a positive 
relationsMp with regard to the Catholic faith, and in tMs respect he felt 
hnnself to be like his Lord: “I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’* 
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Wlierever anti-ecdesiastical beiiaviour might have been attributed to him^ 
he avoided it. In his dream of the hen that had so many chickens she 
"‘could not find room for them all under her wings”'^’' he did not develop 
its obvious heretical sense. That his life might have ended at the stake if it 
had lasted longer is pure fancy^ and has absolutely no foundation in the 
facts. His emphasis of Catholicism puts him against the Waldensians and 
Katharians, with whom he had no sympathy at all. 

But despite his unruffled Catholicism^ Francis was by no means blind 
towards the Church j and nothing could be more superficial than to speak 
of the Poverelio as ingenuous. The Saint of Assisi was not an innocent 
child. He felt the fundamental difference between his own spirit and that 
of the Church, and, without desiring it, he found himself ranged against 
the Church. With his new monasticism in the world, he had soared far 
beyond the priestly horizon. It gave to Francis’ religion something 
unclerical, however, because he was a pupil of God rather than a pupil of 
the Church. The most shining example of this was the far-reaching 
difference which arose between Francis and the empirical Church, in their 
diametrically opposed viewpoints about the Crusades. While the Church 
was sallying forth to conquer the Holy Land by violence, Francis was the 
only unarmed Crusader, who thought that the peaceful conversion of the 
Saracens to the Gospel would be the more seemly course of action. And in 
the hotly contested portiuncula indulgence he advocated an unboxmded 
measure of forgiveness, to which the Church called a halt, Francis often 
came up against ecclesiastical law. He must obviously have seen the 
clergy’s weaknesses, or he could never have said: “We have been sent to 
help the clergy to save their souls, inasmuch as we leap into the breach 
where they are found wanting.”^® He wished consciously “to turn a blind 
eye to their sins.”^® Francis knew of the clergy’s insufficiency, but he took 
pains to achieve his object with them by peaceful means, and not in open 
conflict. It was his intention “to convert the princes of the Church, first 
and foremost by Saintly humility and respect.”®® At the same time he 
clearly gives us to understand that he considered their betterment neces- 
sary. Francis certainly saw the shortcomings of the Church and perhaps 
observed them even more sharply than he ever actually admitted; but he 
understood that nothing much is achieved by hostile criticism, since it is 
usually the result of moral indignation, and is in no way concerned with the 
evangelical sharing of sin. 

With ail his submission to the Church, however, Francis tried, at the 
same time, to resist the development of the Order as sponsored by the 
Curia. The old biographers were not unaware of this, and made cautious 
references to it. According to Celano, Francis announced in great excite- 
ment: “My son, I love the Brothers as much as I can; but if they would 
only follow in my footsteps, I would love them even more, and not find 
myself estranged from them: for there are some among the number of our 
superiors, who lead them into other paths.”®^ Even more clearly does his 
complaint at the new direction the Order was taking ring out in the 
Mirror of Perfection: “Many Brothers, and above all the higher members 
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:d teachers^ advised in contradiction to himself/’ thereby causing the 
[ecay of the Order.”®^ Francis has not merely spoken discontentedly 
out this matter. That would be much too weak a description of the actual 
ite of aifairs. In his despair the Saint often inveighed loudly against dis- 
mally and treachery: “Who are these who have tom my Order and that 
my Brothers from my grasp Untold misery possessed his soul. We 
a hear the stifled groans and sobs which were wrung from the Povereilo. 
le drama of Francis’ soul^ even more grievous than the parting from his 
her, must not be glossed over with unctuous phrases. Even though no 
Dod flowed, this silent tragedy is part of the picture of the unknown 
ancis. The portrayal of this tragic business is not a question of artistic 
:erpretation. Even Father Lippert the Jesuit let slip the words: 
)bviously here is the beginning of the tragedy of Francis; and here, too, 
gins his painful path of imdreamed of bitterness. Far too little an effort 
s been made to penetrate into the spiritual suffering of this upright and 
^ous man, during the last years of his Hfe.”®^ That the old sources, with 
5 exception of the record of Brother Leo and his companions, hint only 
ghtly at Francis’ moving Passion, and do not openly portray it, is one of 
;ir greatest defects. There is not a shadow of doubt that his eyes were 
lakened from so much weeping over this sprrow. In the end Francis 
ired from the leadership of the Order. His Testament shows his last 
empt to forge a weapon of defence against this fateful development. But 
5 Church deprived it of its force after his death. In the statement of his 
shes, in which he tried to unite his obedience to the Church and the 
irmation of his own independence, Francis underlined once more the 
:ect revelation from God, which had originally called his work into being, 
lis fact alone should have prevented the Brothers from xmdertaking 
nton changes in the Order. With many an adjuration, Francis forbade 
[ followers to add an^mthing to or take anything from his words. They 
5uld rather preserve his writing, and keep it by them with the Rules . . . 
conjure all my Brothers, both ecclesiastical and laic, to strong obedience 
the Rules, and to these words, which must be so understood. The Lord 
^-e me the Rules, and these words, to be written down in concise and 
iple phrases : so concise and simple, indeed, that you shall keep them in 
liness until the end.”®® Francis in his indescribable suffering, even had 
:ourse to a numb belief in the power of letters, in which he sought a 
nedy in “letters without meaning,”®® whereby he forgot that the spirit 
tckens, but the letter kills. In his sore agony at the new path which the 
der was following, he eventually demanded that blind obedience which 
•ings from the iimer virtue of the Son of God, and which never had an 
effect whenever it was practised. The spiritual dismemberment which 
ancis suffered in this affair was so great that it threatened to destroy him ; 
1 it certainly left behind, on the man himself, those deplorable traces 
3Ut which, with all due respect to the Saint, one cannot remain silent. 

\s this cruel sword was plunged into the soul of Francis, he suddenly 
de a quite unexpected change of course. He remained silent, and he 
>tested no more against the irrevocable secularisation of the Order. 
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Francis bowed to the will of the Curia, which pushed him gently aside, and 
he made no gesture of rebellion. Francis realised the full meaning of sub- 
mission for the first time^ when he accepted this unpleasant fate as his 
latest tribulation, and put his capacity for renunciation to the proof yet 
again. Humility bade Mm bow to the incomprehensible, and bade hirn 
oppose the Evil One no longer, as Jesus had recommended in the diflSicult 
phrases of the Sermon on the Mount. Tolstoy was not the first to point out 
the unfathomable wisdom of tlie Sermon: Francis had already realised it. 
The humble one stood there, delivered over to all maimer of coarse 
violence which would be powerless to harm him in any way which was not 
ordained by God. Francis, who never dreamed of self-assertion, is the 
greatest defenceless figure in the history of Christianity. But his renun- 
ciation of all weapons of defence is very far removed from weakness. 
Whether we consider Ms resignation as futile or not, it is the decisive 
factor in a true understanding of the Franciscan soul: for by his lowly 
submission to the unhappy development of the Order, Francis revealed Ms 
true Saintliness. Never was he more Saint-like than then. He considered 
what was happening to be wrong, but submitted himself to the decrees of 
the Church, even though he could not imderstand them. TMs self- 
imposed subjection to the papal dispositions is the true attitude of the 
holy man, and reaches down into fundamental depths. It required much 
more inner strength and courage than would have been needed for external 
rebellion. True religious greatness is synonymous with tMs submissive 
behaviour. And in tMs way Francis disarmed the fury of the Church, and 
comported himself in a more Christian maimer than did Ms papal 
opponent. As a result, “this humble and selfless submission to an imperfect 
and sinful ecclesiastical authority gave to the ‘poor man of Assisf an 
authority in the Church of Rome far greater than that of the omnipotent 
Innocent III.”«’ 


VI 

After tMs painful experience Francis withdrew into himself completely. 
But he did not do so as a man embittered, with resentment in Ms heart. 
The Poverello was ignorant of any sadness in resignation, and he sought 
out solitude once more. Francis went forward more resolutely than ever 
along the path of the Saints, so that he could perfect, in Ms own person, 
the uncompromising Imitation wMch had been shown to be impossible of 
fulfilment by the Order as a whole. The Saint of Assisi acMeved by himself 
alone a fauldess accordance of theory and practice; and no flaw can be seen 
in the result. He never spoke of things wMch he had only known intellec- 
tually, and to wMch he was not actually suited. What Ms spirit considered 
to be good he put immediately into action, and tMs always, in the first place, 
by himself. He never ordered anything to be done, wMch he had not Mmself 
done previously. An all-powerflil unity of thou^t and deed was peculiar 
to Francis. From tMs issued the irresistible might of example. The un- 
trammelled congruence of theory and practice seems to be trifling, perhaps. 
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but it is in fact the rarest thing in the whole range of rehgion. To how few 
Christians has it been granted to embody in their conduct everything which 
urges them in their souls towards the light! Francis had been granted this 
wondrous grace. He could do what he wished. There has never been a 
divergence of opinion in this respect. One can hardly say anything greater 
of a man than this. 

The more the Order decayed^ the more ruthlessly did Francis add to his 
own renunciation. To every negligence within the Order he replied with a 
redoubled demand upon himself. It is in this way that his inaeashag 
asceticism is to be xinderstood. He had paid homage to it since the begin- 
ning of his life of penance^ and he practised a dark asceticism, the san- 
guinary earnestness of whidi makes one shudder. He suppressed not only 
sin but also the external senses, since through them death enters the soul. 
“He rarely allowed himself the pleasure of cooked food; and when he did 
so, he spoiled it with ashes^ or took away the good spiced taste with cold 
water.”®® Francis was an enemy to all the comforts of life. He directed his 
ascetic struggle most sharply of all against his body— against “Brother 
Ass,” as he called it mockingly.^The 2ealous warrior of Christ never spared 
his body, but regarded it as something alien and outside himself, sub- 
jecting it to the worst possible chastisements of word and deed.”®® Francis 
ill-treated his own body so ruthlessly that at a later date the doctors were 
horrified when they saw his wasted form. His leaning towards asceticism 
also took expression as a curt renunciation of the opposite sex: “Woman 
was so repulsive to him, that one could almost think that he avoided her, 
not as a warning and an example, but from horror and revulsiom”^® It is 
possible that Celano, in this phrase, is referring too frankly to his own 
personal monastic tastes. In any case, Jesus had not adopted such an 
attitude ; and Francis would not therefore have been in harmony with Him, 
if it were true that he did not look at women at all. Did the Poverello, whose 
relationship to Sister Clare was shrouded in the most sensitive love, really 
behave in this maimer ? Whatever the truth, Francis certainly practised 
denial. The passionate asceticism of the Saint of Assisi should not be 
regarded as mediaeval constraint, and separated from him as such. Rather 
is it an essential part of the complete portrait of him. A Francis without 
asceticism would not be Francis. All the descriptions which omit this side 
of his character are a falsification of him. His ascetic competence cannot be 
stressed strongly enough, because it was important to him. It protects his 
figure from aes&etic misuse. Rigorous asceticism serves as a barrier to ail 
those without a genuine call, who would like to approach Francis and play 
a non-compulsory game with him. Whoever wishes to arrive at the red 
Francis must pass through the narrow gateway of asceticism, the value of 
which modem man is always inclined to underestimate. 

The most astonishing thing in Francis’ ascetic life is his freedom from 
all moroseness. In view of Jesus’ injunction that in festing men should not 
appear sad, Francis was actually filled with a sunny serenity in the midst of 
his dark s^-mortifications. This is one of the greatest surprises in his life, 
and in this inexhaustible joy lies one of his greatest secrets, which we can 
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only approach with the utmost reserve. Nothings however, was so f- 
coustrued in Ms destiny as tins extraordinary gaiety: for he has ‘ m 
regarded as Brother Lightfoot, who, with seeming joviality, was ai#ays 
ready with a smiling jest. His inimitable heavenly humour has naturally 
nothing in common with superficial optimism, and we shall do well to 
speak cautiously about Francis’ snule. It cannot be explained from Ms 
natural aptitude, but is embedded deeply in Ms asceticism, Francis’ joy 
was bom of a religious source, the origin of wMch must be sought in Ms 
close unity with Christ. When he fled into a dark crypt from before Ms 
father, “an untold, and until then unknown, joy flowed over him.”®^ TMs 
joy pxirsued him through the whole of the rest of Ms life. “From now 
onwards, he was filled with so great a joy that he could not restrain Ms 
exultation, and involuntarily divulged something of his secret to the ears 
of men.”®^ TMs exuberant joy must not be regarded as a contradiction of 
Francis’ penitence. For him penitence was the beginning of a new life, and 
not a tiling to make him hang Ms head. His imspeakable gaiety flowed from 
the certainty of Ms redemption, and he considered it, with gemal insight, 
as one of Ms best weapons against the wiles of the Devil. He commanded 
the Brothers emphatically in Ms “Rules” : “Ye shall take care that ye do not 
behave outwardly like melancholy hypocrites. But ye shall behave in the 
Lord, fresh and gay and accordingly agreeable.” The early commentators 
underline tins “ineffable and immeasurable jo)^ ’ of Francis very strongly.®^ 
It was a joy wMch often caused him to “pour out the sweet melody of Ms 
spirit” in a French song. “It was always the Mghest and first care of the 
happy Francis to be filled unceasingly with inner and outward spiritual 
serenity, even when not at prayers or at Holy Mass.”®® He even blamed the 
Brothers who could not master their melancholy moods, and, for himself, 
admitted, “Whenever the temptation of melancholy comes over me, I 
watch the serenity of my Companion and His serenity frees me immedi- 
ately from the temptation of melancholy; and I become joyful, both within 
and without.”®® TMs shining joy of Francis’ is an incontrovertible 
testimony to the fact that he had imderstood the Gospel in its deepest 
sense, as joy at the coming of the Kingdom — ^something wMch had been 
forgotten very early in the Mstory of Christiamty. Very few writings of the 
Fathers of the Church allow any trace of tins “great joy” to be felt; yet 
Christians are exhorted to joy, and it was “brought to all men” by the 
Angels on Christmas Eve. We may read at length in theological books 
before encountering the faintest glimmer of tins religious joy: yet it is the 
very heartbeat of the Gospel. In the case of Francis, the joy of God erupted 
like a volcano, so that we stand spellbound before the spectacle. Sabatier 
remarks that the word “joy” is the one most frequently used in Francis’ 
writings, and, in consequence, Ms Christianity has that beneficent sun- 
niness to wMch we might apply the words of St. Peter: “It is good for us to 
be here. If thou wilt, let us make here three tabemades . . In Francis the 
perfect joy, to wMch the Gospel of St. John insists that we should listen, 
had once again come to life. TMs heavenly happiness of the Little Flowers 
can only be compared with the eternal beauty wMch has come down to us 
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in the Gospel; admittedly this is in poetic form, but it still has the true 
Franciscan spirit.®'^ His ecstatic intoxication represents the personal sub* 
stance of the FovereHo, which even to-day eludes those who hold to 
Francis’ mystical dialogue. Ecstatic joy is the nucleus of the Franciscan 
feeling for life; and it bore the promise of a new era of joy upon the face 
of the earth. 

His enthusiastic joy exerted an influence on Francis’ relationship to 
nature, which has, admittedly, often been misunderstood. It was quite free 
from any form of sentimentality, as is shown by Francis’ terrifying cursing 
of the swine which fell upon the lamb. The Poverello, with unparaUeied 
impartiality, embraced the entire Creation of God, m^ng no difference 
between organic and inorganic nature; and his sense of the sacredness of 
ail things sprang from his religiousness. 

As the personification of Christ in the Middle Ages, Francis considered 
nature as an image of God. He loved the beasts and the plants, because they 
were creations of His Heavenly Father, and because they aroused religious 
associations in him. The Poverello found joy in the flowers because they 
reminded him of the flower of the seed of Jesse, whose jfragrance had 
awakened thousands from death. He carried the little worm to the road- 
side, because he thought of the words of the Psalm: “I am a worm, and no 
man.” He loved the lamb, since Christ, too, is the Lamb of God, Who bore 
the sins of the world, and allowed Himself to be led like a lamb to the 
slaughter. This is explicit when he looked at a dead lamb, “and he thought 
of another Lamb, who had also been killed.”^® The Saint followed every- 
where “in the tracks of the Beloved Lord, which are imprinted in nature; 
out of everything he prepared himself a stairway which led up to the 
throne of God. He embraced all creatures in an unheard of, pious love; 
he spoke to them of the Lord, and exhorted them to His praise. He did not 
extinguish any light, lamp, or candle: for his hand was unwilling to disturb 
the glimmering which gave a promise of eternal life.”^* As opposed to the 
modem view, in which nature is the goal and not the path, Francis saw, 
like Jesus in the Gospels, an image of God in all living creatures. In this 
manner, the whole of nature was a ladder for this great symbolist: and he 
climbed up the rungs of nature to the Creator. 

Francis’ relationship to nature did not, however, exhaust itself in his 
symbolical conception of it. With his brotherly attitude, he far surpassed 
the usual mediaeval attitude to this subject. Once more it is Celano, of all 
his biographers, who throws the most light on this new type of seeing and 
feeling nature. “Wherever he found a flowering meadow, there he preached ; 
and he called upon it to praise the Lord, even as if it had been a rational 
being. In the same manner did he treat the sown fields and the vineyards, 
the stones and the forests, all the fair meads, the running streams, the 
green gardens, the earth, the fire, the air, and the wind. And he counselled 
them all with upright purity of heart to love God; and in a strangely hidden 
way he penetrated into the heart of each creature with his sharp-sighted- 
ness: as though he were penetrating into the glorious fteedom of the Son 
of God.”^®® The dumb world of plants, and the inarticulate animals. 
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everytlung that crawled and flew^ Francis embraced with this divinatory 
love> thus making the entire sensible and insensible creation a definite part 
of his religions experience. As with his heart he divined the secrets of every 
creature^ so did his religious attitude lead him to preach to the birds. 
Francis addressed the beasts, the wind, and the stars by name, as brothers 
and sisters, thus affirming his tenderly caressing relationship to them in so 
inward a manner that they might have been beings of the same species as 
himself. Francis’ grandiose kinship with the natural world finds no analogy 
in the history of Christianity. Not even Christ Himself had done this. With 
incomparable audacity, he crossed the dividing barrier, which a haughty 
lack of understanding had erected between man and beast. 

In his famous Hymn to the Sun^ Francis has given the most enduring 
expression to this relationship to nature which exists; and it has scarcely 
ever been correctly estimated. It must be appraised as an example of 
universal sanctification; and the centuries cannot depreciate the value of 
his golden words, for they shine with the radiance of God: 

Higkesty Almighty y Goody Lord / 

Thim are the praisesy the glory and the honour y and every benediction. 
To Thee aloncy O Highesty are they dtiey 
And no man is worthy to name Thee I 

Praised be Thouy my Lordy with all Thy creaturesy 

Especially our noble brother smty 

Who mahes the dayy and through him Thou dost light us. 

And it is fair and radiant with mighty splendour; 

Of Theey O Highesty a living image I 

Praised be ThoUy my Lordy through our sistersy moon and stars ! 

In Heaven Thou hast formed themy so deary and richy and fair I 
Praised be ThoUy my Lordy through our brother windy 
Through air and cloud and fair or evil weather y 
For all Thy creatures sustenance Thou givest ! 

Praised be ThoUy my Lordy through our sister water. 

Who is most useful, humble, rich and chaste I 
Praised be Thou, my Lord, through our brother fire. 

Through which Thou dost illuminate the night. 

And it is fair and merry, sturdy, strong ! 

Praised be Thou, try Lord, through our sister, mother earth. 

Who us sustains and governs. 

And bearetk diverse fruits, with coloured flowers and grasses . . . 

An interpretation of Francis’ attitude towards nature, which is at its 
clearest in the Hymn to the Sun, must not be considered primarily, as 
Joseph Gorres has done, from its poetic structure.^®^ Francis was a 
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troubadour of God, who loved to “sing hymns of praise to God in the 
French tongue,”^®^ which he spoke very imperfectly. His religious singing 
is a phenomenon parallel to the troubadour movement of the outer world. 
He described himself and his Brothers as the “minstrels of God,” whose 
task was “to touch the hearts of men, and to jQli them with serenity of the 
spirit.”^®^ There is something of the artist in Francis’ personality. This 
‘^jongleur de Dieu'^ composed true Christian poems, similar to the intoxi- 
cating sweetness of the lauds of the Franciscan Jacopone da Todi. A delight 
in nature lies in Francis’ poetry, but this is not ail: it contains a grandiose 
transfiguration of the world, far removed from an ordinary pantheistic 
feeling for life, and which is only paralleled by Russian Christianity, with 
which Francis has many points in common.104 This feeling for creatures 
was apotheosised for the first time by a Christian in the hymnological 
psalm to the sxm, and carried out to its logical conclusion. 

If we would really understand the innermost core of Francis’ attitude 
towards nature, we must not confuse it with the mediaeval feeling for 
nature, to which Francis was certainly not victim, although this has been 
suggested in modern umes.^^^ Francis had overcome the timid shyness 
with which the Middle Ages stood in regard to all the manifestations of 
nature. He knew a God-filled creation, and through him every creature 
exulted. Nor must Francis’ relationship to nature, irrespective of the many 
signs to be found in him, be regarded as an anticipation of the spirit of the 
Renaissance, for the latter developed along quite different lines.^^® The 
great art of Giotto has more of the external than the soul of Francis under- 
stood; and Dante’s Divine Comedy is inspired by the Thomist, and not by 
the Franciscan spirit. Francis’ relationship to nature is rather a behaviour 
Sid generis. Its roots, about which, curiously enough, no question has been 
raised, lie in the humility which forbade him to set himself above any 
creatures. The new joy of nature which Francis felt for creation as a whole 
arose from his specific religiousness. It enabled him to understand, not in 
principle, but little by little, the difference between man and beast. 
Admittedly, by doing so, he has touched on a complex question entailing 
problems in itself which are almost insoluble.^®^ And yet his attitude is 
opposed to the reproach which Gandhi levelled against Christianity. In 
Francis’ relationship to nature, which was filled with charitable love, the 
false barrier Hne was corrected, and even surpassed, a thing which 
Christianity had abandoned for hundreds of years. And in the case of 
Francis, it was not only surpassed, but at the same time somewhat altered, 
inasmuch as with him the relation to animals illuminated the Messianic 
Eungdom. That bestial violence of nature with which man, seduced by the 
words “subdue them, and have dominion over them” has so heavily 
infringed had become softened, in the man of Assisi, into a boundless 
surrender, which made him feel a loving responsibility for aU creatures. 
His speech to all beings, calling them brothers, portrays a quite unknown 
contact with animals which, attracted by his Divine virtue, themselves 
replied with a hitherto unknown trust. Even to-day this universal brother- 
hood is somewhat inconceivable, and makes Francis’ peace with the 
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ammals infinitely pleasing. One feels that in this connectionj a covering has 
been removed from the Saintj and that a completely new view of him has 
been granted to us. The sanctification of all creatures was perfected, and 
the way shown for the great return of the whole of Creation to God. And 
since Francis had ‘"returned to a state of original innocence’'^o® no less a 
task lay before him than the restoration of the relationship to wild creatures 
which had once existed in the Garden of Eden. This miracle had as its 
result a changing of the whole of nature. As long as Francis lived, “all the 
fields were full of fruitfulness,” and no sooner had he died than “the whole 
position changed, and the terror of famine spread wide throughout the 
iand.”^®® No figure can be looked upon more mythically than was Francis 
in these words of Celano’s. liis relationship to nature which, from the 
instinctive ethical standpoint to the solid companionship in suffering, 
surpassed all things, contained the new religious world-feeling to which 
this seraphic man had given utterance for the first time.^^® It is irrelevant 
to despise this normal compassion, which has nothing to do with an 
emotional relationship to nature, as a heresy of the heart. Rather must we 
regard it as the Saint's attempt to understand the Heavenly creativeness of 
nature from within. This act represents one of the most admirable of the 
new messages which Francis had to give to Christianity. Francis’ incredible 
closeness to nature cannot be described as modern — ^it is much more: it is 
a sign-post for the future. Even if the Church could not accept this loving 
sense of unity with natme in its entirety, it has never been completely lost 
since then. At certain times it has always reappeared in the later history of 
Christianity. From time to time individuals of grace have arisen and 
achieved a similar mystic sense of unity with all wild creatures. The far 
too little known mystic, Rosa of Lima (1586 — 1617), who sang duets with 
the mosquitoes in the most melancholy strains, and with incompre- 
hensible serenity, shows that Francis’ new message did not fall quite 
unheeded to the ground. This precursory message of a new world of 
sentiment is the greatest hope of mankind. 

Francis’ new relationship to nature loses itself in the depths of mysticism. 
His relationship to Jesus was already qualified as Christ-mysticism, and 
his marriage, too, with Lady Poverty was a mystical union. Everything in 
Francis has grown out of his specific Christian mysticism, a fact which up 
to the present has been far too little noted. Admittedly he taught no 
mysticism, and we will find in him no learned distinctions of purification, 
enlightenment and perfection; nor did he know anything of the differen- 
tiation within contemplation. As a self-declared enemy of scholasticism, he 
was not in a position to put forward such difficult speculations. But true 
mysticism is a hidden life with God, and not a theological teaching; and 
for this reason Francis, even though he produced no mystical system, was 
none the less a mystic, and must clearly be placed amongst its greatest 
representatives of all time. The Poverello’s mysticism is most obvious 
because he lived it so uncompromisingly. His whole being is nothing less 
than mysticism. Francis is the personification of Christian mysticism: in 
him it has become a human being. Francis often fell into ecstasies and at 
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such times a supernatural light surroxmded him. “Then the whole man 
was a prayer, not only a praying man,”!^^ Celano; and Buenaventura 
adds, “He seemed to be consumed like a fiery coal in the flame of heavenly 
Yhe enchanting perfiime which is peculiar to his legend aris^ 
from Christian mysticism. Also his emblematic thought, through which he 
became the creator of the prayer before the Cradle, becomes clear from 
this. It is the thinking from the heart, not with the head, that is manifest 
in Francis. He never postulated that people would be diiFerent if they used 
their reason a little more. In him we find no trace of parched intellectuaJisuL 
Although scholasticism at that period stood at its zenith and the Church- 
adopted Aristotelianism had liquidated Augustinianism, these things did 
not disturb the mystical Francis, who considered intellectual knowledge as 
a limited and imperfect form of life.^^^ Francis’ ecstatic intuition, which 
must not be identified with normal sensation, as this can in certain circum- 
stances also drive a man to madness, once more illuminated, for a short 
moment, that white Christianity, which in other respects had been so 
strongly darkened by black Christianity, 

The climax of Francis’ mystical experience can be seen in the event 
which took place on Mount Alvema. What actually happened on that 
mountain in September, 1224, no one can tell to-day. Francis was alone, 
and there were no inquisitive witnesses to this mysterious occurrence. He 
gave no details to anyone. The event must have been of a terrifying nature, 
and there is no possible analogy anywhere else in history. The crucified 
Christ, presumably in the form of an Angel, appeared to Francis, and 
inflicted with burning rays the marks of the Wounds upon his hands, his 
feet, and his side. A fuller description of this miracle is impossible. After 
his ecstasy, Francis bore the same marks of suffering upon his body as 
Jesus. The symbol of Christ had found its greatest identity, so that it had 
now become bodily visible. The stigmata cannot be doubted, despite the 
critical voices that have been brought to bear upon it. The testimony of 
Elias of Cortona “was written in the presence of the corpse.”^® TTie 
stigmata was the result of the relationship with Christ in which Francis 
tirelessly exhausted himself, and in which he did not spare himself in the 
least. A mystical transformation, which finally took effect in bodily form, 
crowns this burning preoccupation of Francis for Jesus. This enigmatic 
grace, with which the Poverello became exalted above all earlier Saints, 
cannot be explained rationally. The refusal to give such an explanation 
does not imply any evasion. Emblematic truth can hardly be translated 
into comprehensible speech without suffering a distortion. Mount Alvema 
is as little of a scientific problem as Gethsemane. Before this lofty mystery, 
which eveh the thirteenth century could not regard as other than an 
unheard-of wonder, awed reverence is the only possible attitude. One can 
already observe this silence in his fiirst biographers : “Although we can fed 
something of it in ourselves, no words are adequate to express it, because it 
would be soiled and besmirched by daily things; and perhaps it had, on 
this account, to appear in his flesh, because it could not be expressed in 
words. Therefore silence must speak, where words would shatter.”^® 
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Soon after Francis had received the marks of the Wounds^ he became 
blind. The inner light extinguished the outer. They could not remain in 
each other^s presence. The Saint had been a very sick man for a long time 
past) as the result of his severe asceticism. Since turning his back on the 
world) his health had left much to be desired. We hear of a malady of the 
stomach) which made him vomit blood, of painful eye-acheS) which the 
doctors treated in the most inhuman manner) and of dropsy) which caused 
him excruciating pain. His condition grew visibly worse, and the Poverello 
was not the man to be deceitful about his discovery. Francis felt himself 
inwardly so much in union with God, that ‘‘he was equally contented with 
death and with life,*’^^'^ This forty-four year old man looked on death 
without the slightest fear. As death grew nearer, he spoke a word, which at 
the first instant could hardly be believed, and it is so truly Francis-like 
that only he could have uttered it: ^‘Welcome, my Brother Death.”^® The 
most overwhelming victory that a man can achieve lies enclosed in this 
short phrase, and with it Francis achieved a final greatness. No fantastic 
speculation of putting away death occupied his thoughts. In an incon- 
ceivable way he had drawn into his brotherhood the dry bones from which 
all men experience a numbing terror, and thus, without solving the 
difloicult problem of death — ^for no man can do that — ^he had answered it 
out of his devoutness. Instead of putting up an inner defence, he pressed 
death) too, lovingly to his breast. What a superiority lies in this Saintly 
gesture! Man can only regard this enlightened death with trembling joy. 
Francis demanded to be laid naked on the bare earth ‘‘so that he could 
struggle naked with the naked in his last hpurs.”^® In addition to this, he 
ordered the Brothers to sing the song of Brother Death, although Elias of 
Cortona considered, with false solemnity, that such singing should not 
take place in the hour of parting. Nevertheless, the Brothers sang the last 
lines of the Hymn to the Sun: 

Praised he Tkou^ my Lord^ through our sister^ bodily deaths 
From whom no living man can escape; 

Blessed are they who are in Thy Holy Will^ 

Then shall the Second Death do them no harm. 

On October 3rd) 1226, Francis “greeted death with a song,”^*^® thus 
achieving, even on his death-bed, a Christ-like triumph. 

VII 

The religious assimilation of Francis’ life demands another mode of 
reading, than that to which modem man, with his fleeting glance skimming 
through the latest news, is accustomed. It needs an additional inner 
contemplation, such as the Saint himself practised, who read no further, 
when he came to a phrase which excited him, but, more often than not, 
shut the book) and meditated on the context, so as to lose nothing of its 
invaluable meaning. “He called this way of reading and learning fitutful. 
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md liked not to rammage about among a thousand discourses/^^^^ This 
practice demands a new orthography which springs from the hearty and 
continually strives to make what has been read fruitful to one’s own 
inner life. 

Francis once spoke of men who ‘‘only wished to receive honour and 
praise from the reading aloud and the enunciation of the works which the 
Saints had accomplished.”^^® Unless one wishes to be guilty of this 
attitude, one should not value the Poverello only as a man who lived normal 
Christianity once again in a most extraordinary way. Francis is no pheno- 
menon of the past, to be set up, purely for our admiration. There is still a 
Franciscan possibility to-day, even if not for the masses, for individuals. 
The Franciscan method appears from time to time in history, knocks on 
the door of Christianity, demanding admittance; and when the door is not 
opened, it disappears for some time until its hour breaks out once more. It 
is neither reactionary nor revolutionary; it neither blesses the established 
nor does it raise up barricades. It cuts straight through everything, and 
transforms the bitter into the sweet, summons the man who is confirmed 
in religious poverty to freedom, and accords that indescribable Joy which 
arises from the eternal imitation of Jesus Christ. Without storming the 
world, it raises itself noiselessly from the comers, and debases itself 
through a higher reality, which restores it back to its place. It depicts, in 
its genuine form, one of the most radical modes of conduct which exists, 
and it contains more explosive power than all revolutionary movements, 
since it calls no counteraction into being. The Franciscan method is an 
enactment of early Christianity, which gleams out repeatedly in history. 
Perhaps, too, this method, in the ruins of the shattered West, will no 
longer be perceived as something quite impossible: for upon this apparent 
impossibiUty is based the whole Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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1412— 1431 
I 

IN THE fifteenth century France lay in a state of deepest abasement. The 
Hundred Years’ War threatened to destroy the entire kingdom. The 
English armies had already overrun large areas of the land, and the 
complete occupation of the country appeared to be just a matter of time. 
The inordinate length of the war was having an appallingly demoralising 
effect upon the people. Fields were untilleda and whole districts fell into 
ruin. Terrifying famine and pestilence^ which no one knew how to combat^ 
spread far and wide. Life was desperate in this France at the mercy of 
savage armed bands, and the country groaned heavily under the scourge of 
a war which appeared to have no end. Even in those villages which lay out- 
side the direct path of the fighting, the entire population was often forced 
to flee from the approaching enemy; and firequendy the hapless villagers 
would return home to find nothing but a heap of ruins. A most unhealthy 
effect was produced, too, by internal lack of unity. The French nation, at 
that tinqi‘^5 was tom by coundess dissensions : Burgundy was openly on the 
side of Sie enemy; and the Dauphin had not yet been crowned, and even 
his closest- adherents cast aspersions on the legitimacy of his birth. The 
time seemed to have arrived when France would become a vassal state to 
Englaiid. The brightiy coloured autumn of the Middle Ages seemed to 
horald'in this tragic end for the land of St. Louis. 

It was against this historical background that Joan of Arc appeared. She 
did not spring suddenly out of nothingness, but was obliged to emerge, by 
reason of historical events. And her appearance represents one of the most 
remarkable occurrences in French history. From the moment of her 
appearance, all the interest which one had taken until then in the political 
events of the late Gothic century, disappears at a single blow: everything 
revolves round the figure of Joan. She dominates the historical stage so 
overwhelmingly that a single word from this enigmatical maid is important 
to us, and we would like to know the smallest details of her life. All other 
events are overshadowed by her singular personality, which rapidly grew 
into something so unusual that it leaves all our normal conceptions far 
behind. 

Joan draws exclusive attention to herself because she represents 
Heaven’s answer to her country’s cries of despair. This is not just a post- 
humous interpretation, for she, too, viewed her life in this light. Even 
during her lifetime her opponents often hurled the reproach at her ‘‘that 

in her presence many venerated her as a Saint.”^ ’WTiether this spoken 
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daim to be the Heaven-seat messenger, bringing a message of liberation to 
her time and country, be correct or not, anyone wishing to expatiate on 
Joan must first be quite dear on this subject. Most of the portrayals of the 
Maid in literature suffer, with the exception of the works of a few recent 
French writers, from their obscurity on this decisive question. The authors 
do not know whether to treat Joan as a supernatural Saint, a militant 
Amazon, or a purely pathological case. Completely baffled, they vacillate 
between these various, contradictory points of view, are unable to decide 
for any one attitude, and end up by mixing them all together. This is why 
the picture of Joan acquires that disjointed sketchiness which, in some of 
the countless monographs on the Pucelle, leaves one with such a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. But such confusion is very alien to her. If there has ever 
been a person who knew during her lifetime exacdy who she was, and 
what she wanted, that person was Joan. She was cast in a single mould. In 
her case, the religious and military life does not split into two parts. On the 
contrary, they are rather an integral part of each other, and unite to 
produce an indivisible unity. The martial stage develops from the saintly, 
as fruit grows from blossom. With Joan everything was directed to a single 
goal. It is essential to understand her as a saintly figure: and if we are to 
treat her in all earnestness there Oannot be the slightest doubt on the 
matter. Only an imderstanding which regards her solely as a Saint can 
achieve that religious resolution which alone, enables her personality to be 
correcdy assessed. “With Iier, perfect purity entered history.”® Her 
saintliness, of course, does mpt conform* to the traditional sdieme: it 
exploded, with incomparable vidlence, ah 'Other impressions of Saints. 

Joan is different from the other Saints, because in her case no inner 
growth can be observed. She was inwardly prepared, at the moment of her 
first public appearance, and she remained so to the very end. There could 
hardly have been room for development in such a short space of time. 
More happened during Joanns life than others could experience during the 
course of several centuries. When we ask ourselves over what length of 
time this whole coloured pageant, this pulsating life, and this black night 
were enacted, we suddenly realise that it all happened within the space of a 
few months. The fact that Joan was only accorded a single year to accom- 
plish her mission is an essential factor in the dramatic value of her life. Like 
a Russian novel, the events foUow on in swift succession, and the most 
important things are compressed within the shortest possible space of time : 
then it is all over. We are left with the sheer impossibility of describing the 
impression we have received, and we can only resort to words of frank 
amazement: for yet again did a Saint bring an answer ftom Heaven to 
sorely harassed men; and it was this alone which put an end to their 
distress. 

II 

It is possible to give only a very incomplete picture of Joan’s youthful 
years at Domr^y. Very few reliable facts are known. As was the custom 
in the country, she must have worked from early childhood. Even though 
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her family were in comparatively easy circumstances^ her household duties 
must stiU have been hard and strenuous. She herself has said, “I worked in 
the house, and did not go out into the fields with the sheep and cattle.”® 
Joan never went to school, and throughout her life she never knew the 
letter A from b. Her great religious gift, at this period, was spent entirely 
within the bounds of village piety, and was watched over by her mother, 
Joan was everywhere beloved for her moral way of life. She was a zealous 
churchgoer, and would scrupulously go down on her knees in the open 
country to say her prayers when she heard the Angelus soimd. Her fresh 
naturalness was far removed from any sort of pompous artificiality. She 
was probably by no means a gentle child; she was a sturdy girl, and her 
passions could readily be aroused on occasions. Quite untroubled, she took 
her part in the pagan customs which the villagers practised after the 
manner of all peasants. She participated, with her playmates, in all the 
village festivities, whenever the opportunity arose. She herself once 
remarked: “I certainly sang there more than I danced.”^ Joan led the 
typical life of a peasant girl in every respea. But it is pointless to waste too 
much time on her early history since it serves no useful purpose. 

We have little knowledge of her physical appearance. Her contem- 
poraries speak of a peasant face, and a stocky body: she does not seem to 
have been particularly beautiful, and women were never jealous of her. 
Posterity, imfortunately, has no authentic picture of her, and even if there 
were one it would be of little help in interpreting the Maid. What it was 
that raised Joan from her peasant surroundings and made her one of the 
most fascinating characters in world history caimot be adequately des- 
cribed. Words seem singularly inept, moreover, since everything took 
place in a setting which is completely devoid of all historical detail. 

The decisive hour in Joan’s life was undoubtedly the occasion when, a 
girl of thirteen, she stood at noon one summer’s day in her parents’ 
garden, and suddenly heard a dear, ringing voice at her right hand. 
Simultaneously she was bathed in a shaft of light more blinding than the 
light of the sun. Joan saw the figure of a supernatural being, who “was 
accompanied by many Angels from Heaven.”® A fearful awe overwhelmed 
her, for she did not know what had happened to her. The heavenly figure 
then revealed himself to the frightened maid as the mighty Archangel 
Michael, he who, according to the Revelation of St. John, had fought with 
the dragon, and who, as recorded in the Book of Daniel, will raise his 
sword once more to protect his people hi. the time of their greatest distress 
on the Day of Judgment. St. Michael promised a visitation from St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret, who, as early Church martyrs, were among 
the fourteen Helpers in times of distress, and who held a very high place 
in men’s faith, towards the end of the Aliddle Ages. The trembling sen- 
sation of fear was changed into an indescribable happiness, and Joan, 
overpowered by an exultant joy, “kissed the ground”® where the Archangel 
had stood. “As he went away from me, I wept, and I wished that he had 
taken me with him.”^ Soon after this, the Archangel’s promise was ful- 
filled: the two crowned Saints appeared to the simple village maiden, and 
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revealed their names to her. Not only once was Joan honoured by a visit 
from the two Saints, but on many occasions — sometimes more tha n once 
in the same day. They held converse with her in an indescribable atmos- 
phere, for which there is no possible comparison. 

This religious experience, which took place at the beginning of Joanns 
life, and which represents her Call, is veiled in impenetrable secrecy. The 
peasant maid, like Jeremiah, was chosen by Heaven; and this lent a 
Heavenly nobility to her whole life. Like the Old Testament Prophet, she 
was spoken to by the Eternal Powers. From that moment onwards, Joan’s 
life is to be understood in the light of this holy summons. Whoever fails 
to recognise this will necessarily be tmable to portray her correctly. The 
tremendous and the marvellous had entered into her destiny. She herself 
dearly felt that she was to be taken out of her ordinary life. In her silence 
regarding it, she showed a true understanding of her chosenness. Joan felt 
no particular urge to inform the world immediately of her spiritual 
experience, and despite her tender years she kept this unusual occurrence 
to herself as a holy secret. She took neither her mother nor her Father 
Confessor into her confidence. On this subject she desired no priestly 
support. The young girl tried to prepare herself for her vocation entirely 
on her own. This silence is worthy of note, for it reveals, at an early age, 
the religious independence which is always characteristic of her. At a later 
date, too, she took care to speak of this great hour of her life in mono- 
syllables, adapting her utterances to the imderstanding of others. 

From this spiritual call ensued the greatest thing which a mortal could 
possibly experience; and the irresistible consciousness of her mission was 
the sign of its truly prophetic nature. Joan believed that she had a mission 
to fulfil, a mission to wMch she, and no one else, was destined. She did not 
claim this out of vain ambition, as we may see from the deep earnestness 
with which she herself regarded it. It had been entrusted to her by God. 
The Almighty had created her expressly for His purpose, and she acted 
upon His command. “I would rather have been tom to pieces by horses, 
than have come to France without the permission of God.”® No expression 
is to be found more frequently on her lips than the suggestion of her super- 
natural mission. It was this awareness of an authorised mission which 
inspired her: she flashed out like a meteor, and as swiftly vanished away. 
The royal feeling of having been sent drove her forward, and firom this 
feeling flowed her triumphant faith, and her ability to make others share it. 
It was of secondary importance to Joan whether or not other men were also 
convinced of her consciousness of her mission. ‘T do not know whether 
those of our party believe it, and I lo&vt it to their own hearts. But even if 
they do not believe it, it is still trae that I have been sent by God.”® All the 
unusual features of her life are only to be explained by this magnificent 
though dangerous feeling of having a mission; and it is the one thing in 
which she should never be imitated. This, the most glorious of all glorious 
convictions, is separated by only a hair’s breadth — ^the dividing line 
between true and false — ^from the psycopath’s repulsive urge to self- 
assertion. 
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Joanns mission had a concrete content. The Saint had recourse to no 
paltry speeches, such as are sometimes forthcoming in the case of the 
spiritualistic lucubrations of the occultists. Hers was not a conversation 
which centred around personal questions, nor did the Heavenly Angels 
say things to her, jfrom which one might claim that they merely represented 
her subconscious wishes. It was far more a spiritual and impersonal 
speech, from which she, too, received a clarity of spirit, and which gave 
rise to incalculable consequences. The powers of Heaven demanded that 
she hasten, without respite, to the aid of the King of France, and that she 
save her direly threatened Fatherland. The extraordinary dialogue which 
they sustained revolved around the holy France which Louis had known, 
that great, immortal France, which no one can forget, once he has known 
it. The question of whether France, especially beloved of God, exists, in 
fact does not arise. For Joan this most Christian France was an3rway 
beyond discussion, and her picture of the King has necessarily to be 
modified, since it does not conform to reality. To save her threatened 
homeland: this was the national task with which she had been entrusted. 
Whether her motives were inspired by religion or by love of her country 
is a question which she herself could never have understood. Piety and 
patriotism, for Joan, were not two distinct things, since, in her world of 
images, she dwelt in a patriotism which was founded on religion, and was a 
command from God. To rescue a menaced country from disaster was a 
colossal task for an ignorant, half-grown peasant girl; and Joan, too, 
quailed, to a certain extent, before it. It is a sign of the genuineness of 
her call that at first she drew back, fearful of a demand which seemed to 
border on madness. ‘T am only a poor girl, and I understand nothing of 
horsemanship or of military matters.”^® She shared these preliminary 
misgivings at Heaven’s command with the Old Testament prophets, 
Moses, Jeremiah, and Jonah. And her feeling proves, more clearly than 
anything else, that Joan was not just the victim of her own pretensions, and 
that she must have been urged to her work by Higher powers. For she 
herself, imaided, would have been quite incapable of fulfilling this fantastic 
task, which, xmtil then, had baffled all the efforts of the best men in 
France. She had immediately summed up the greamess and the difficulties 
of her sacred charge. The Heavenly counsels, however, did not allow of 
any demur. Ever more and more importunately, and ever more imperiously, 
they warned the Maid of God to do her duty. It would have been dis- 
obedient, and a sin against a Heavenly command, had she hesitated any 
longer. And so the Maid of Lorraine finally decided to undertake her task, 
and, in all good faith, to put her gigantic work into motion. Joan was one 
of those great believers whose faith can move mountains, and who have 
understood what the Divine fitness of things requires of them. 

It is readily intelligible that the visions of Joan of Arc should at once 
have drawn great attention to her; and they have given rise to an unending 
train of arguments and discussions. Many psychological attempts at 
explaining them have been put forward in the light of modem knowledge. 
These are not necessarily to be discarded as sacrilege. The h5rpotheses 
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whicii speak of autosuggestion and hailucinadon arc not uniHuminating 
just because they try to solve the problem without taking the metaphysical 
into account. But the positivist iUiimination derived is stiU only an 
apparent solution to the problem. It coMapses in the last analysis^ and 
descends into the realms of the superficial. If we follow the explanations of 
the psychologists^ Joan's disquieting phenomenon will merely be seen with 
a pathological label attached, which in no way contributes to a deeper 
understanding of her. By all contemporary accounts, Joan was a healthy 
peasant girl, who had never practised self-mortification. There is no 
record of her ever having suffered from neurotic disturbances. Day- 
dreaming was not suited to her rational way of thinking, and she herself 
was extremely sceptical of visionary charlatans, as is demonstrated by her 
critical attitude to Catherine of La Rochelle. Joan's visions have nothing 
to do with niness, although the pathological is inimical to health. 
Moreover, the holy visitations were certainly not pathological, even 
though they go beyond the bounds of the normal.^^ Nor is anything to be 
gained by the suggestion that Joan's unusual religious imaginative powers, 
which were of a great poetic intensity, arose from a picture of phantasy, 
indistinguishable from the world of reality. These explanations embody a 
tendency which eventually destroys her true figure. People who believe 
them are unintentionally sharing the opinion which was held by the men 
who judged her, since they, too, represented her as a frenzied visionary. 
But they must induce in us great reflection, if we constantiy debate these 
visions, the traces of which, according to Anatole France, have “become 
lost for ever"P^ A purely rationalist attitude destroys all such pathological 
suggestions which inevitably lead to pitiful misrepresentations. They 
move on another plane to that on which Joan lived. They have shown 
themselves, despite all their cleverness, to be of little practical use, and 
allow no new picture to be formed of the Pucelle, which could impress 
humanity,^^ 

The l^glish writer, V. Sackville West, suggests in her dry biography of 
Joan that the magical attraction of France's national Saint lies in the fact 
that she “questioned one of the most deep-rooted principles, what we 
believe or do not believe,”^^ and, we might add, threw them overboard. 
Joan made use of her unusual influence during her own century, a time 
which was in no way frivolous in belief, and she still exerts it to-day, when 
we really come to grips with her. It is no mere coincidence that time and 
again she has compelled sceptics to fall out with each other, and thus 
always succeeded in slipping through their fingers. Joan always confronts 
men with new situations. One cannot get near her if she is to be observed 
from a purely dogmatic or rationalistic viewpoint. But in the soul of the 
man who approaches her impartially, somethLag new will be bom, arisii^ 
from his study of this Saint. For through her he will find himself obliged 
to revise his whole outlook on life regarding what is and what is not 
possible. The service which she can render to modem man is that of luring 
him away from hard and fast trains of thought. 

It is more advisable to leave Joan’s visions in all their mysteriousness. 
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and not to interpret them otherwise than as she saw them herself. It is 
invariably a hardy enterprise to wish to understand a historical figure better 
than the figure itself did. In the history of the spirit there are countless 
phenomena which have been written about, but which can never be 
satisfactorily explained. Socrates’ puzzling Demon, for instance, cannot be 
understood rationally. And events like St. Paul’s experience on the road to 
Damascus should not have too much light thrown on them, lest their vital 
atmosphere be destroyed. However paradoxical it may seem we are more 
enlightened regarding such events when they are left in their own half- 
light, and when the secret which surrounds them is kept secret. With what 
modesty and reticence did Joan herself speak of them! Only when she was 
pressed did she give a few hints, against her wili, knowing foil well that she 
could never explain her secret to men. The little that she was able to 
communicate points to a super-rational, inexplicable event. No one can 
speak more concisely of her story than Joan herself has done. Naturally, 
the form of her inner vision was bound up in. the conceptual material of 
her religious education. Joan’s visions appear in a very curious light 
because of their frequency, because of the ninnber of Heavenly beings who 
appeared to her, and above aU, on account of the term ‘ 'Voices” which has 
been applied to them. In any case, there is no need to dwell on the patho- 
logical notion, when we can refer to New Testament situations such as, 
“And lo, a voice from Heaven, saying. This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” Joan used the expression ^‘son conseil/^ and would not 
be paned from it.^^ The Pucelle did not fall into ecstasies when her visions 
occurred and so her contemporaries noticed nothing imusual^ this also 
explains why there were never any wimesses available. Everything with 
her took place noiselessly, but this did not prevent her from occupying 
herself constantly with her visions, or from bringing to them every 
sacrifice, with the greatest earnestness of purpose. A dilference must be 
made between the form of vision, and the content of the “counsels” which 
Joan received. Too literal a description of this unfathomable business 
merely comes up against the world of symbolic thought to which Joan 
belonged. None the less it is essential that we should speak of Joan’s 
visions with that reverence which we must learn to display again towards 
all religious figures; for such reverence is proper to one with whom 
Angelic Beings have held speech.^® 

Of outstanding importance is the manner in which Joan imderstood 
herself in this inner respect. With impressive directness ^s peasant child 
was bound to the Heavenly powers whence her inimitable greatness issued. 
Joan’s relationship to St, Catherine and to St. Margaret leaves the normal 
veneration of Saints far behind. Not only did she call upon the two Saints : 
she almost lived on the same footing with them, and was constantly 
counselled and led by them. The Maid stood in a direct relationship to the 
world of Angels, and from this exalted experience a consciousness of the 
Divine came to her, an experience which cannot be surpassed. For her the 
Saints were a reality, far more real than her actual surroundings. More 
than once she said, “I have seen them with my own eyes as dearly as I see 
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you now before Joan breathed their sweet scent, and once it was 

even granted to her — O blissful moment! — to embrace the Saints, and to 
kiss them.^^ After such a mark of grace, we can understand the ineffable 
joy which at times transfigured her face, and the flood of light which 
iUiiminated her. Thanks to the unshakable knowledge of her visions, she 
could harbour no doubts about their reality. As the result of her direct 
relationship to the Divine Joan knew no spiritual uncertainty: ‘T know it 
through a revelation, as surely as I know that you are now sitting before 
me.”^® Like St. Paul, she felt herself to be the bearer of a “revelation.” In 
this direct communication with the Divine, and in this religious certainty, 
lies the basis of her holiness, and not so much in her own self-development, 
although she was of the opinion “that one can never cleanse the conscience 
enough.”^® Joan’s unapproachable holiness is a consequence of her 
proximity to the Divine, which permitted her to perform deeds far beyond 
the ability of man. 

After conversations with the Angelic Powers, which lasted for a year, 
regarding the execution of her mission, Joan judged that the time was ripe 
at last. But even at this crucial moment, she did not betray a single syllabic 
to her parents of the mighty plans which seethed within her. Any word to 
them of her intentions would naturally have brought her scheme to naught. 
Joan’s conduct shows that she did not act rashly, but retained a true 
French clarity of purpose, which accompanied her in all her dealings. She 
was made up of a strange mixture of overpowering enthusiasm and Gallic 
clarity of thought and purpose. Realistically enough, she summed up the 
domestic situation with complete accuracy. Her father must have had some 
inkling that his daughter was engaged in some monstrous intercourse, and 
he was visited by dreams in which he saw her being carried off by armed 
mai. He therefore kept a dose watch on her, and tried to marry her off; 
but Joan rejected all thoughts of marriage. She was obliged to testify before 
the court, on oath, that she had never given a promise of marriage to any 
man. Joan felt that to remain at home any longer would be unsafe. She had 
one last struggle of conscience about her parents, and then, at the beginning 
of the year 1429, left her family for ever without bidding them farewell. 
“God gave me this order; and therefore it was only right that I should obey 
it. For since God Himself commanded this, I would have gone, even had I 
had a hundred fathers and a hundred mothers; even had I been the 
daughter of a king.”^^ This was the only occasion when Joan was guilty of 
open disobedience. Under the powerfbl pressure of her visions, she felt 
herself compelled to obey God rather Aan man. And with this secret 
flight from her parents’ house, the curtain falls on the first act of the tragedy 
of Saint Joan. 

Ill 

The carrying out of Joan’s mission begins like an old ballad of such 
great beauty that one never tires of hearing it retold. A m^c aura 
surrounds the event, although this should not be considered as distinct 
from her Heavenly charge. 
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Joan first approached an elder cousin, whom she called Unde, and who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Vaucouleurs. First she told hhn of her 
desires, and then said that she wished to make the acquaintance of a 
certain knight called Baudricourt, from whom she needed a letter of 
introduction to the Dauphin. She was still wearing her peasant dress, the 
well-known red coat, and her conduct was that of a simple country girl. 
Baudricourt, however, would have none of this fantastic plan, and he 
advised her cousin to give the Maid a good hiding and send her back home. 
This was the first opposition which Joan encountered in her public path. 
The warning that she was to be sent back home did not disturb her in the 
least, however; she merely became more persistent in her request for a 
conversation with the knight himself. And when she carried her point, she 
spoke of her exalted mission with such ardour that Baudricourt was com- 
pletely won over. Despite himself, he could not help receiving the impres- 
sion of a supernatural strength opposed to himself, which emanated from 
the peasant girl. And at the end of their conversation together, the 
hardened warrior admitted his defeat, and granted the Maid of God’s 
request. 

With Baudricourt’s assent, Joan changed her red coat for the dark 
raiment of war — a garment which came down to her knees ; and she had her 
black hair cut in the manner of a page-boy. This change of dress was 
something quite unheard of in the fifteenth century, and it was later to be 
laid at her charge as being something shameful. A yoimg girl with short 
hair, on which was set a pointed cap, clad, moreover, in man’s clqthing, 
stood in far too open a contradiction to the commandments of the Old 
Testament. The angry head-shaking of the men of that period over the 
daughter of Heaven wearing masculine attire is easy to understand. Joan 
herself, however, with her fine instinct for the important and the unim- 
portant, gave an apposite answer to all this: “The matter of the clothes is 
scarcely worth bothering about: that is the least important thing. I have 
not put on man’s clothes on the advice of a man of tl^s world. This, and 
everything that I have done, was at the behest of God and His Angels.”^® 
As she wore man’s clothes at the instigation of God, her conscience was 
clear, whatever might have been written in the Book of Deuteronomy 
(22, v). She herself found it more decent to perform her soldierly duties in 
a soldier’s dress, because they were duties which concerned men, and 
they gave her the opportunity of fitting in with their way of life. Yet Joan, 
even in uniform, had nothing of the robust mascuHne woman about her. 
That she was not free from all feminine characteristics is, borne out by the 
frequent mention of her womanish voice, and by her ready tears. But 
everyone found it quite impossible to covet her carnally. The love conflict, 
which Schiller, in his misunderstanding of Joan, has made into a poem, 
is completely devoid of any historical basis, and is to be encountered for 
the first time in the literature on the Saint which appeared in the seven- 
teenth century. Before the inexplicable greatness of her God-inspired 
appearance, all sexual desires were stilled. The majestic knowledge of her 
mission allowed no irreverent thought to arise in her presence, and it 
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aipread a great shyness about her. The Saintj as it were^ shimmered 
through her warlike costume, and allowed her religious virtue to shine 
through it^ and from this alone can her great influence be understood. 

With two companions, Joan rode on horseback to Chinon. This adven- 
turous journey, which took several days, led her through enemy-occupied 
territory. However, she showed at once, in this first rest, that she was 
capable of enduring the greatest hardships. She never complained of 
weariness, and proved herself capable of soldierly endurance. Only 
occasionally did she whisper into the ears of her companions that she 
would like to hear Mass, wherewith she placed on record yet again her 
indissoluble ties with the religious world. She passed through the English 
lines unrecognised, and rode into Ciunon on the eleventh day. 

In this town dwelt Charles VII, at that time Dauphin of France. To 
judge by Jean Fouquet’s portrait, he seems to have been a king, tired in 
body and soul, with an ugly nose and foolish eyes — the epitome of a bored 
human being. He was, moreover, an incompetent prince, with nothing of 
royalty about him. He obviously cared less for France than for a quiet life. 
He put forward his claims negligently, and could never succeed in shaking 
off his lethargy. In his morose sluggishness he felt far from thrilled at 
Joanns arrival, and the one thought which occupied his mind was how to 
get rid of her as soon as possible. Two completely different types of human 
being thus confronted each other m these two persons. “Jo^ always acted 
in the grand manner, although she was only a peasant maid; whereas 
Charles VII, although he was a prince, always acted as a petty man.”®® 

Joan experienced greater opposition from Charles VII than she had 
done from Baudricourt. Ignoring her burning impatience to fulfil her 
appointed mission, the Dauphin postponed her audience for two days. We 
must not reproach Charles for meeting her with critical reservations, for 
this was obviously his duty, in view of the girl’s fantastic claim. But a far 
greater slur must be cast on his character for his dishonest treatment of 
her. Even at their first meeting, he used a ruse in an attempt to deceive her. 
A nobleman was ordered to sit on the throne, while Charles himself went 
and stood amongst the courtiers. Joan was led into the throne-room by the 
light of fifty torches. An atmosphere of tense anticipation seized hold of 
the three hundred people who were present. The peasant girl showed not 
the least perplexity before this princely assembly:, from the very first 
moment she was completely mistress of the situation. She went directly 
over to Charles, knelt down before him, and gave him the name which Im 
always remained to her: ^^Gentil Dauphin^’^ she said, ‘‘/’of nom^Johmm la 
Pucelle/^ Charles again tried to deceive her, by pointing to the nobleman 
who was sitting on the throne. Joan was not to be taken in, however, and 
replied vtith conviction, ‘Tn the name of God, noble Prince, you are he, 
and none other.” General surprise reigned in the throne-room over this 
recognition at first sight. The Dauphin, too, was impressed, even though 
he was by no means convinced. And when she went on to give him a piece 
of confidential information which only he could know, he must have 
been even more surprised, for he stood there, in front of her, with a look 
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of complete and depressing lack of comprehension. He was unwilling to 
recognise her claim to be a messenger from Heaven^ sent by God to help 
France^ nor was her religious nationalism any more agreeable to him, 
since it implied that he should bring his kingdom to God, and finally rule 
over it as the representative of the Saviour. Charles did not understand 
that France was to be a “holy kingdom.” In contrast to his attitude, Joan’s 
renewed arguments showed to what an extent religious conduct was the 
foundation of all her words and deeds. Instead of being glad ±at someone 
had been sent to help him in his great distress, Charles could only produce 
a thousand and one objections, and hold up the PuceUe for weeks on end. 

First of ail he wished to assure himself, by means of some kind of test, 
of the nature of the person with whom he had to deal. The question to be 
cleared up was whether Joan was really an accredited messenger of 
Heaven, or, in fact, an agent of Hell. Two ladies of the court were entrusted 
with the task of certifying to Joan’s virginity, since mediaeval superstition 
maintained that the Devil could not use virgins as witches. The Pucelle 
permitted this intimate procedure to take place, and then, of her own free 
will, underwent yet another unpleasant examination: the clergy were to 
establish whether she really was a true daughter of the Church. Joan was 
subjected to a cross-fire of interrogation by high ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and submitted to a real theological examination. Its course went quite 
smoothly. She had to overcome misgiving after misgiving in order to 
fulfil her mission despite her feUow-men. The uneducated peasant girl 
naturally had no notion at all of the innumerable theological intricacies 
which the prelates put before her. But her natural intelligence served her 
so well in this predicament, that she did not fall into any of the traps set 
by her scholastic questioners. Unfortunately the report of this examination 
has never been unearthed to this day. We can only reconstruct a general 
outline of the affair from the testimony of two witnesses. Joan comported 
herself with fearless assurance, and replied with an undaunted spirit to the 
often quite absurd questions of these learned gentlemen. To one of her 
examiners, who spoke French with a strong dialectal accent, and who 
wished to know in what language the Angel had spoken to her, she replied, 
with the ready wit of a peasant, “In better French than yours!” And when 
the gentleman whom she had thus shown up went on, in an irritated voice, 
to ask whether she really did believe in God, she cheerfully rapped him 
over the knuckles again with, “Yes: more than you do.” There were also 
ticklish situations when Joan sat haughtily at the end of her bench, and 
refused to answer the questions put to her. The position was dangerous, 
too, when she opposed her own inner illumination to the teaching of the 
Church, and when she threw at the heads of the clergy the enlightening 
phrase which sprang from her very soul: “In the book of Our Lord is 
written much more than in all your books.”^* With this magnificent retort 
the deep rift that stood between Joan and the ecclesiastical authorities 
became clear for a moment. Without any doubt the comparison between 
the books of God and those of the Church smelt suspiciously of heresy; 
and it says much for the good nature of the doctors of Poictiers that they 
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shelved this tricky point on the agenda. Finally, however, after three weeks 
of this, Joan, thirsty for action, lost her patience, and declared that she had 
not gone there to argue. She requested to be led to the fighting men, and 
promised to give there the “sign” which they demanded of her. The 
doctors of theology all agreed that they found nothing suspicious in her. 
But Joan always retained an unpleasant memory of this theological 
examination, and, in spite of her spiritual disposition, she never fuUy 
understood the clergy. “I thank Our Lord,” she said on one occasion, 
"that He has freed me from the tortures of the clerics of our party.”®® 

At last a small force was placed at Joan’s disposal. She herself acquired a 
new sword, which she had had fetched from the Church of St, Catherine 
at Fierbois, and which she had foretold would be found in a rusty con- 
dition buried beneath the flagstones under the High Altar. The fulfilment 
of this prophecy considerably increased her prestige. But far more impor- 
tant to Joan than the sword was the banner, made out of coarse linen. 
“Much more precious to me than the sword— forty times more precious — 
was the banner,” she insisted.®® When she had joined the troops, she 
ordered these foul-mouthed, hard-drinking men to the Confessional, 
saying that God would only give victory to a pious army. The prostitutes, 
who followed the troops, also had to be disbanded, and at a later date Joan 
herself struck one of them across the back, using the flat of her sword so 
lustily that the blade broke in two. She regarded her military life just as 
Oliver Cromwell and Gustave Adolphus did; and she never for one 
minute forgot, even when in camp, that she was inspired by the powers 
of Heaven. 

When Joan arrived before Orleans the wind suddenly changed, so that 
the troops were able to cross the Loire in their boats: would seem to 

have been the first “sign,” the one which she had already foretold. Joan 
was received by the citizens of Orleans with indescribable joyfulness. She 
entered the besieged city in the evening, clad in full armour, and mounted 
on a white horse. For days on end the people of Orleans were in a high state 
of excitement, and in their joy they nearly broke down the door of the 
house where she had taken up residence. Time and again the Maid was 
obliged to show herself; and on the occasions when she walked through the 
town, she could scarcely advance, so great was the press of townspeople. 
Since her entrance into Orl^s a new factor had begun to operate in 
Joan’s life. This factor must not be overlooked, even if, in itself, it is not 
sufficient to provide a complete basis of explanation: this was her handling 
of the masses. It is quite certain that the Pucelle did not act as the result of 
mature deliberation; nor, on the other hand, did she use mass suggestion, 
like a common demagogue. Nevertheless, subconsciously, she understood 
crowd psychology to perfection. The relationship was a double one: Joan 
knew how to get something out of the crowd, for she could beat the living 
sparks out of the dead embers; and the crowd itself had its own effect on 
Joan, Who was carried high upon its waves. This double exchange of 
influences must be noticed, or much will inevitably remain misunderstood. 

We must not paint too exaggerated a picture of Joan’s military position 
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in Orleans. She neither had an army under her command, nor did she 
possess any military rank. The French field officers treated her with visible 
reserve. She was hardly ever called upon to assist in the conferences of the 
military leaders. It is even doubtful if she understood anything at ail of the 
problems of strategy, although she has been described by her best comrade- 
in-arms, the Duke of Alen^on, as being experienced in military matters, 
and although on occasions she dared to contradict professional soldiers. In 
point of fact her entire knowledge of military affairs came from her soimd 
innate knowledge of men. The dispositions taken by her must have been 
based far more on her intuition than on logic. In this assertion the super- 
natural character of her mission is not merely being hinted at, rather is it 
to be underlined. Joan brought her magnificent achievements to fruition 
without any knowledge of strategy, and without having any position of 
command. This fact heightens the inexplicability of her achievement. For 
the Pucelle, this struggle was a religious event; it was to her political and 
theological way of thinking a crusade, xmdertaken at the bidding of the All 
Highest. And in accordance with this, one must not fight on a Sunday, or 
one will be attacked. Joan aroused a new and tranquilising enthusiasm in 
the French army thanks to her religiousness; and this was at least as 
important as were tactical considerations. The religious consciousness of 
her mission by no means prevented the Maid from speaking extremely 
coarsely on occasions, and in a way which the soldiers, too, could under- 
stand. Not that she forgot her dignity; but she could menace a recalcitrant 
soldier, and make mincemeat of him if he did not co-operate with her 
instructions. With all her holiness, there was nothing insipid about her. At 
all times she stood ‘'in lively intercourse with two worlds — as a missionary 
to the one, and as an influence upon the other, so that she had thus to be 
doubly equipped for her two vocations.”^’ She was able, as few men have 
been, to change discord into unity. The inexplicable element of her 
military career is founded upon her converse with the Angels. Their 
“counsels” were always with her, and were not at all swallowed up in the 
whirlwind of a soldier’s life. 

From Orleans she caused a letter to be sent to the English, demanding 
that they should retreat forthwith, and that did they not do so, “We shall 
raise such a mighty outcry as has not been heard in France these thousand 
years.”^® Joan was fiffed with a righteous desire to shed as litde blood as 
possible, and so her warlike actions were always preceded by a demand for 
the enemy to leave the coxmtry. The English scornfully rejected such 
unreasonable requests, and bombarded her with insulting epithets, such as 
“Cow Maid,” “Whore,” and “Witch;” whereat the seer of Domr^y 
burst into tears. Joan then commanded that any change in the position of 
the enemy troops should be communicated to her at once. One day, how- 
ever, while she was drowsing, she came to her senses suddenly with the 
feeling that there was fighting going on before the gates of the town. 
Quickly putting on her clothes, she rushed out of the house, and, for the 
first time in her life, witnessed a batde. When she saw the blood of her 
countrymen flowing, she became wildly excited, and her natural courage 
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mounted immeasurably. “Forward! Storm the wails!*' rang Joan's cry; 
and she was herself the first to set foot on the scaling-ladder. The sight of 
the Maid^ inflaming the men to battle, was quite unprecedented, and had 
its results. The French, dispirited by countless defeats, had scarcely any 
more confidence in battle. But now a great war-cry ran through their ranks 
as a consequence of the Pucelle’s remarkable vigour. Forgetting their 
inferiority in numbers, they flung themselves with renewed courage against 
the enemy, and what had not happened for an unconscionable length of 
time now happened over night: the French were victorious, and captured 
an enemy strongpoint for the first time. In the skirmishes of tlie following 
days, the French held the field. Joan was among them, and never left their 
side, not even when an arrow struck her in the shoulder. Although she 
wept many tears at the first shock of the blow, she bravely withdrew the 
arrow from her shoulder, and then rejoined the fray. The battle went on 
until the English, after a week’s fighting, abandoned the siege of Orleans, 
and were forced to retreat in full flight. The town was freed from the 
enemy. Joan’s first prophecy had been fulfilled. And in gratitude for her 
great deed, the achievement of which borders on the miraculous, she has 
gone down to history as the “Maid of Orleans.” 

Joan’s nature was far too active to allow her to rest contented with this 
first success. She felt herself compelled urgently forward, and her dynamic 
temperament forced her on from deed to deed, until the whole of her 
Heaven-sent mission was accomplished. Without pausing, she pushed 
onward, and we might almost speak of her advance in terms of a modem 
blitzkrieg. Space does not permit us to give all the details of her further 
campaigns, which followed one another in rapid succession, and some of 
which were remarkable for their imaginative boldness. Over all these 
campaigns waved the banner with its inscription, Jesus-Mana^ showing 
in Whose name they were being fought. Joan was everywhere successful, 
despite the inadequate support which she received from the King, who 
followed reluctantly in her wake. Something irresistible had come over 
the Maid, and nearly every day she was able to announce some new victory. 
Just as the walls of Jericho collapsed before the trumpet blasts, so did 
towns often give themselves up merely at the approach of the Pucelle. 
Fortress after fortress fell. The terrh&ed English bowmen, victors at 
Poictiers and Agincourt, were overcome by a numbing fear, and there 
were mass desertions from their ranks. It is impossible to describe the 
terror and the amazed wonder which the Divinely-inspired maiden aroused 
in those about her. There is no parallel in history to what this seventeen- 
year-old peasant girl accomplished in the space of a few weeks. The story 
of the two months during which Joan led her troops from the Loire to the 
northernmost parts of France belongs to the most glorious page in the 
history of French arms during the whole of the Hundred Years* War. To 
attribute these brilliant successes to the ambiguous politics of Tr^moille, 
is to betray as grotesque an ignorance of the historical facts as is the 
attempt to turn Joan into a pawn in the hands of crafty men. The turn of 
the tide in that long drawn out war centres entirely on Joan: she is one of 
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the great makers of world history. 

In the swift race to victory, Joan led her King to Rheims to have him 
crowned there. This was her second principal objective after the relief of 
Orleans; and this feat, too, she achieved. The erstwhile peasant girl stood 
beside the King at his coronation, holding the standard in her hand; and 
all eyes were turned upon her. She was dressed in a magnificent robe, for 
she possessed a visible love for beautiful costumes, which makes her figure 
S5mpathetically human. The coronation day represents the zenith of Joan’s 
public career, for it gave her the satisfaction of having fulfilled the will of 
God. No pride which might have been so near to hand, marred her work; 
for even now she was Completely single-minded in her purpose: ‘T have 
been sent to comfort the poor and the destitute.”^* 

The relief of Orleans and the liberation of a great part of France, and the 
crowning of the King are certainly important events, which no one should 
underestimate; but far more apposite than these external events is the 
spiritual transformation which was being completed in all these actions, 
and which it is not easy to specify. When we reflect upon Joan’s military 
phase, we are immediately faced with the questions : Had she no knowledge 
of the sinfulness of war ? And of the nameless suffering which it entails ? 
Did she not realise the incompatibility of Christianity and war ? Can the 
strife of battle ever be in harmony with holiness ? As against these weighty 
questions, it may be suggested that in Joan’s case the problem was rather 
different. Her coxmtry was in distress, and, indeed, the greatest danger. At 
this critical, harrowing moment the Pucelle sprang into the breach at the 
command of God, and brought about the rebirth of a downtrodden 
France. This is fundamentally different from the idea that she was 
supporting a conquering nation in her aggressions. Anyway, the fact is 
that Joan became, as a result of this, a national Saint. And by her saintiiness 
she transfigured the natural love of country, which is, in itself, a gift from 
God, but which is so often corrupted through the fanaticism and egoism 
of men. In the midst of her passionate, wordless patriotism, Joan never 
became chauvinistic, since only France herself had any value to her. She 
implored God to send His wrath against her enemies. And there is no 
mistaking her meaning when she said, “Whether God loves or hates the 
English, or what He intends with their souls — of these things I know 
nothing.”®^ Joan can never be pointed to as a supporter of war. She had 
nothing in common with bloodthirsty men. According to one account, she 
never killed a man. The flowing of blood in war made her heavy-hearted, 
and she wept stormy tears over the men who had died without receiving 
the last Sacraments. She had also the greatest compassion on the souls of 
the English. And she comforted a wounded Englishman, who died with 
his head in her lap. It was not in the least any desire for the gains of war, 
which led Joan into battle. Had she been inspired by this motive, it would 
not be worth while wasting a single word over her. She did not love war 
for war’s sake, even though, at this juncture of her life, it claimed a large 
part of her thoughts ; she loved this war only because it was inevitable for 
the liberation of her occupied country, and because it was the task which 
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had been entrusted to her by Heaven. Never did she forget the words of 
her Saints, without whose aid she could never have done her work. Her 
warlike achievements are the fruit of her visions of them. 

Joan, of course, had certainly devoted herself to this soldierly task with 
an Old Testament-like matter of factness. With the devotion which only 
dwells in a youthful spirit, she performed her warlike duty. And like aU 
young people, Joan loved nature, and danger, and riding with soldiers, 
and the freedom of a living soul. How supple and self-assured she was as 
she sat upon her horse! What a violent attraction to the unusual dwelt 
within her! In battle she would never give the least heed to protecting 
herself, but would plunge into the thickest hail of arrows. Her speech was 
spontaneous, and her gestures natural; and her contemporaries relate how 
she rode vsdth merry, laughing face beside her troops. An incomparable 
brightness shines over this phase, which has in it something of the radiance 
of a summer morning. Joan was a glorious figure, and endowed with 
magnificent courage. We could shout for joy because of her, so fascinating 
were the vitality of her soul, the fire of her heart, and the ardour of her 
spirit! Even Schiller’s beautiful phrase, “Thee did the heart create,” falls 
too short; for the Pucelle arose from her encounter with the Divine. Her 
will broke down all the bonds of tradition. A determination, with the fresh- 
ness of dew, was all her own. Her soul was ever filled with the desire for 
new undertakings. All weariness, all banality, were alien to her; and it is 
quite impossible to escape, for any length of time, from her radiant power. 
It is a delight to follow her actions, and even the dumbest, sleepiest fellow 
must feel the blood course faster through his veins as he contemplates this 
Saint. Even Solomon the Preacher did her wrong when he wrote: “One 
man among a thousand have I found; but a woman among all these have I 
not found.” For in this Maid we meet something for which we might seek 
in vain among a million men. She is one of die greatest flowerings of her 
sex, in whom are equally balanced greatness of spirit and greatness of 
heart. It is no wonder, then, that Joan should have been greeted by her 
contemporary the poetess, Christine de Pisan, in the dithyxambic strains of 
these words: “So, in the year 1429, did the sun begin to shine anew; 
and from sadness came joy, and from winter springtide: and all this 
through a maiden who leaves Esther, Judith, and Deborah, far behind in 
insignificance!”^ 

A dynamic force without parallel poured out of Joan, increasing men’s 
courage, and filling their imagination. People have sought to attribute to 
this quality of hers the wild enthusiasm which she was able to impart to 
her nation. But enthusiasm is something human, and usually ffickcrs 
quickly out again. There was something supernatural about Joan, which 
forces one to speak of enthusiasm; but it was, basically, something quite 
difiFerent from pure enthusiasm. Just as it had happened once before, with 
Bernard of Clairvaux, so, at the appearance of the Maid, did religious 
enthusiasm burst out, an enthusiasm which released imdreamed of 
strength. Enthusiasm must in no way be confused with artificial stimulants : 
it comes with elemental power over an age, or it does not come at all; and 
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it must be regarded as something Divine. In Joan’s case it burst out with 
mysterious unpredictablcness like a storm flood, and it achieved the 
astounding and incomprehensible miracle of the rehabilitation of a 
France which lay prostrate in the dust. Genuine enthusiasm is always one 
of the greatest events of history: it is a force which comes from God 
Himself, It was an undeniable substantiation of Joan herself, by reason of 
its tremendous power of attraction. And a religious act of the greatest 
significance was the consequence of this Divine enthusiasm. By means of 
it, this boyish girl had revived the heroic element of Christianity. Joan 
never understood the spirit of Christ to be only the “milk of a pious way of 
thinking.” This attitude, which identifies religiousness with the mor^ty 
of the Philistines, and thus makes Christianity an object of contempt, is a 
sign of degeneracy. According to Joan the Divine requires someAing 
extraordinary of a man: something great, indeed, the very greatest. In her 
case it had called her to an act of boldness, and she had lived it out 
according to her own example. She had given back heroism to the soul of 
Christianity; and herein lies the irresistible magic which still shines from 
her, to this very day. It is regrettable that in the course of the last few 
years this heroism has been much misused as a slogan, and, in the last 
analysis, has been rendered useless, because men will never relinquish 
their hold over the uncertain. The Saint does not stand in opposition to the 
heroic attitude, as a weak argument might maintain. Rather does the Saint 
yearn for the heroic: as witness the knightly St. Maurice, St. George, and 
others, 'The Saint embodies, in his being, a new heroism, called Christian 
heroism, which is bom of complete courage, and which, in defeat, shows 
its real greatness. This union of religion and heroism was given back by 
Joan to the Christianity of the late Middle Ages; and as a result of this 
achievement, she soars high above the degenerate age in which she lived. 
For a fleeting moment she shed her light on the history of Christianity; 
for a moment Christianity was once more determined to dare the highest. 

This enthusiastic heroism not only brought about a far-reaching 
resuscitation among the last remnants of a prostrate France, but it also 
showed God once more in the midst of historical events. Not only the 
Bible is acquainted with Heavenly intervention: the history of later 
Christianity, too, is inspired by the living breath of God. And God, even 
to-day, still reveals Himself amid the drama of history. But whether this 
action of God’s is to be heeded to-day is another question altogether. The 
answer rests on whether religiousness is dead or living. Joan gave the 
answer of the Saint to the miseries of her time, and it is one which we must 
heed, for it was God Who acted through her. This is borne out by the 
Reform Council theologian, Gerson, who said of Joan’s miraculous 
appearance: “This is the Lord’s doing. It is a matter of faith to speak for 
this Maid.”®* 

IV 


To be chosen for a mission from God does not mean being one of His 
favourite children. Quite the reverse, for it invariably entails the harshest 
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fate. The emissary is a “plaything of Providence ” which uses him for its 
own ends; as Kierkegaard said on his deathbed: “The days went by in 
work and tension, and if, in the evening, I was laid aside, it was excep- 
tional”^^ God often deals cruelly with His instruments: for it is not they 
themselves who are of importance, but God’s plans, which are realised 
through them. Suffering, then, played an essential part in the life of His 
messenger, Joan, who could not escape from it, any more than other 
mortals can. 

Was this heroine, too, to succumb to the “law of gravity,” and to learn 
how enthusiasm wanes and gradually sinks back into normality? No: she 
herself did not suffer this, the saddest of all the sad experiences there are. 
Joan, to the end, was filled with the same spiritual intoxication. Never did 
the Pucelle lose her heroic readiness to fight for the Eternal to the limits of 
her strength. But in her immediate surroundings a wretched melancholy 
caused enthusiasm to decline with ever increasing swiftness. Its fabulous 
rise was followed by an even quicker fall, and finally buried her beneath its 
ruin. Thus the curve of her life fell off rapidly in a steep arc; and this had 
the most shattering consequences. 

Her sun had begun to set immediately after the coronation festivities at 
Rheims. She herself,, with her gift for divination, must have felt this, for 
she is reported to have said that she would last for one year and no longer. 
She would have preferred to return to her village and join her mother at 
the spinning-wheel, but she was compelled to carry out her mission to the 
bitter end, and this meant the expulsion of the last Englishman from her 
beloved France. Joan was already busy with new plans, aimed at the 
recapture of Paris, but her projects did not find the necessary support in 
the King’s party. Charles VII was completely satisfied at having been 
crowned, and he had no interest in conducting any further campaigns. He 
was not, like Joan, concerned with a Holy France. He obstructed the 
Pucelle’s schemes for the future, and she was continually being forced to 
bear with his delaying tactics. The campaign against Paris ended in 
disaster, and soon afterwards the army was disbanded out of hand, owing 
to lack of money. 

The court party, which was inimical to Joan, eventually engineered 
things so that she commanded only a very small force of men. Neverthe- 
less, the tireless Maid soon took to the field again, allowing herself no rest. 
Her first action was to hurry to the aid of the little town of Compi^gne, 
which was seriously threatened by the enemy. In the ensuing battle the 
French were repulsed by the superior numbers of their opponents. Joan 
had just reached the moat of &e fortress, when the soldiers, in their 
anxiety, raised the drawbridge, and the Maid’s retreat was cut off. 
Surrounded by the enemy, she was tom from her horse by a bowman, and 
fell into the hands of the Burgundians. This did not happen without a 
warning from her “counsels,” which had foretold the event. Even at this 
stage the world of Angels did not abandon her. 

The imprisonment of the Maid is xmspeakably dark, and the pitiful 
picture of the Saint in her dungeon lies like a nightmare on the soul. The 
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scene is one of unrelieved gloom^ since not one hand was raised to help 
the Saint. The ungrateful Charles VII made not the slightest effort to free 
her^ but ignominiously left her to her fate. When Joan learned that she 
was to be handed over to the English, she was seized by a fit of frenzy. In 
her despair she tried to escape, and threw herself down from the parapet 
of a sixty-foot tower; but in some remarkable way she received not the 
slightest injury as the result of her rash leap. She lay on the ground 
unconscious. At Rouen^ the English threw her into an iron cage, and her 
throat, feet, and hands were chained to a heavy block. She was watched 
night and day by five English soldiers, who treated her in the roughest 
possible manner. AU the consolations of the Church were denied her. A 
night of pitch descended over this bright figure, and an unending loneliness 
cast a shadow over her last months. The deliverer of France was deserted 
by all, and during her months of captivity, during which she was shame- 
fhlly treated, she was not granted the least sign of human compassion. 
Only her brave soul was constant to the last, and the way in which, as a 
true Saint, she endured the most grievous suffering, is the only ray of light 
in this deep gloom. 

The famous trial, which represents the termination of Joanns extra- 
ordinary career, was, of course, a matter of discredit to Charles VII; but 
we must not, for this reason, regard it merely as a corollary, which had 
nothing to do with Joan’s existence as a Saint. It was an integral part of 
her life, in the same way that the scene of Jesus before the High Priest 
cannot be separated from the Gospels, The interrogation of Joan will 
always occupy the mind of man, just as the trial of Socrates in Athens does. 
Since the trial of Joan questioned the whole authenticity of her mission, 
the eyes of Christianity must return to it again and again. In this last act 
of her tragedy, the Pucelle wrote her autobiography in a way which has 
never been equalled. No one can possibly say anything more apposite to 
the problem of Joan than she herself has done through the records of this 
trial. In the dark pages of her judgment by men she has raised up a 
memorial to herself infinitely more sublime than any poet or historian has 
3ret produced. Her eternal monument is dressed in the exciting suspense 
of a trial, and the magic of her being stands forth in such uncompromising 
vividness that almost we can hear the beating of her valiant heart. The way 
in which this illiterate girl was able, with bold answers and judicious 
silences, to meet her hostile judges, is of a greatness which cannot be 
surpassed. However often we may probe into the agonising cross- 
examinations, we are invariably dumbfounded yet again by the majesty 
with which Joan told of her religious mission.^^ 

Although Joan was held prisoner in a civil prison, it was the ecclesiastical 
authorities who were responsible for the trial. She was hauled before the 
Inquisition. It is enough to say this, if we stop to think what the Inquisition 
meant during the latter days of the Middle Ages.®^ The course of an 
Inquisition trial, which permitted no counsel for the defence, and in 
which the parts of prosecutor and judge were played by the same individual, 
is so opposed to modem legal conceptions that it is extremely difficult to 
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understand it with any degree of accuracy. There is something quite 
revolting in the way the high ecdesiasticai dignitaries perverted the name 
of God in order to encompass the destruction of the holy Maid, and 
showed themselves willing to hand her over to be murdered in the name 
of Justice. It is our duty, however, even when dealing with this trial, to 
prevent ourselves from giving a purely chauvinistic picture in black and 
white. The inquisitors were obliged to represent the interests of England, 
and were therefore not free in their judgments. To the English, Joan was 
an apparition of evil omen, and they regarded her elimination as a political 
and military necessity. Mere indignation at the darkness of the Middle 
Ages makes too light of the problem; and if we do not, like Shaw, grasp 
this point, we will never understand “why Joan was burnt, much less feel 
that you might have voted for burning her yourself if you had been a 
member of the court that tried her; and until you feel that you know 
nothing essential about her.”®® In fact, we must also concede a certain 
amount of justice to the inquisitors. They were undoubtedly in a most 
unenviable position, and to a certain extent their legal of&ce was forced on 
them. It is precisely because the English were partly justified that Joan’s 
trial rose to the level of a true tragedy. The tragic conJaict did not lie in the 
dispute between a righteous man and a rogue, but between right and right. 
The very fact that one cannot deny all authority to a Church trial operating 
under English compulsion ties, as it were, a halter round one’s neck, and 
leaves a feeling of catharsis. Yet the contemplation of this relative degree 
of rightness should not become a drag on both sides, for it overlooks the 
difference in worth of the opposing parties^ Eternal right cannot be 
dimmed by worldly right; and there can be no question of which comes 
first, when we attempt to present the situation according to the facts. 

On the one hand was the court, under the presidency of a learned 
bishop, Pierre Cauchon. The inquisition tribunal was much more numerous 
than usual. Over forty theologians and jurists sat there, with their bald, 
eunuch faces, looking sharply at the accused, as though stretching out thek 
claws to seize her. These portly “dough-cakes,” as a Catholic author has 
called them, were not aU rogues in priests’ clothing. Among them were to 
be found men highly esteemed by the Pope and by the University of Paris. 
But they were the prisoners of thek own system, and, consequently, the 
murderers of a prophetess. Personally, they did not take the affak lightly. 
It was no superficial, hurried examination. The court proceeded with 
thoroughness and the impressive array of pomp and ceremonious scholar- 
ship which the Church has at all times known how to employ. Searc h i ng 
examinations were instigated, and different professional opinions courted. 
Nothing was to be left untried, and the protracted detail of this show trial 
gave the impression that it was intended to get to the root of the matter. 
Sometimes the accused was met with an assumed kindness and love, and 
sometimes with a solicitude for the salvation of her soul, a thing which 
never leaves the Church indifferent. This Ijdng good-naturedness on the 
part of the pot-bellied judge elicited the cry from Bemanos: “We would 
rather have seen her tom to pieces by wolves, than nibbled at by the teeth 
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of these pedagogic foxes and rats.”®^ And this opinion is quite under- 
standable if we bear in mind that not a single witness was called throughout 
the trials that the cunning State Attorney crept into her cell disguised as a 
prisoner, that with cold-blooded perjury the protocol was falsified, and 
that the verdict had already been decided in advance. “Serious accounts of 
what happened can only lead to a disqualification of the judge,” wrote 
Huizinga.^® 

Against this formidable array stood the nineteen-year-old girl. From the 
human standpoint she was as alone as she had always been. With her 
courage unshaken, her almost proud glance, and her clear eyes, the Maid, 
wearing her hose and high leather boots, was an almost defiant figure in 
this, the gravest hour of her life. With her freedom of spirit, overlaid by 
incomparable irony, she countered the arguments of the learned doctors, 
and would not yield an inch, although her position was quite hopeless. 
Undaunted by her grievous imprisonment, she was determined to defend 
the knowledge of her mission to the utmost. And in this dark hour she rose 
even higher than in the hours of her heroism on the battlefield. She had, 
of course, a Helper, Who stood beside her throughout her ordeal, and the 
Helper spoke to her through those “counsels” which meant more to her 
than any legal defence counsel. The Heavenly Saints did not desert her: 
“Not a day passes but I hear the Voices; and I have sore need of these 
Voices too.”^® Unceasingly the Voices warned her “to accept everything 
willingly: for it had to be thus.”^® And they gave her an assurance: “Do 
not despair because of your martyrdom; for when you reach the end of 
it you will come to the Kingdom of Paradise.”^^ 

In the judgment hall, where the atmosphere was electric almost to 
explosion point, a violent struggle ensued between the inquisitors and 
Joan. It was a struggle which one cannot possibly regard with objective 
detachment, without being guilty of a crimind lack of compassion. 
Beneath the surface of this dreary examination there burned an abysmal 
hatred, which circled nearer and nearer to the ultimate sacrifice. The legal 
tourney soon took a dramatic turn. On being told to take the oath, Joan 
made the reservation: “I do not know what you will ask me. It is possible 
that you will wish to know something, which I may not tell you.”^^ There 
were repeated sharp clashes because Joan did not behave like a frightened 
girl with whom they could do what they liked. She showed a wild obstinacy 
which merely infuriated the judge. To the reproach that she had tried to 
escape, she replied: “Certainly I wanted to escape, and I still want to. 
Every prisoner has that right.”^^ To subtle questions with which they only 
sought to entangle her, she contented herself by simply saying, “Let us 
move on to something else.” Time and again one is astonished at the 
courageous behaviour and the intelligence with which she parried all their 
duellist’s feints and thrusts, and the way in which she avoided falling into 
all their cunningly laid traps. To their insinuations she reacted with a proud 
self-consciousness. “I come from the side of God, and have nothing to do 
here. Leave me then to God, from Whom I am come.”^^ Joan did not 
allow herself to be impressed by any parade of academic learning; nor did 
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she miss any opportunity for a shrewd retort: “You must not imagine that 
you have the monopoly of light,” she cried to her theologian judges, with 
an expression which clearly betrayed the contempt she felt for the worthy 
derics.^® When the President of the Tribunal pointed out in his most 
pompous manner all the powers he had over her as an inquisitor, Joan 
flared up in magnificent anger, and with flashing eyes she flung her answer 
back at him: “You wish to be my judge, my Lord Bishop. Take heed what 
you do, for I am truly sent from God; and that places you yourself in the 
very greatest danger.”^® 

Joan had been brought before the ecdesiastical court on the charge of 
suspected witchcraft- The judge considered the Pucelle as a female who 
was in league with the Devil; and only when we think of the crime of 
witchcraft can we understand the horror which the men of the Middle 
Ages felt for her. In their blindness they saw nothing of Joan’s hidden aura. 
The “Voices” were attributed by them to a Satanic source in which, 
moreover, she evinced an unwholesome curiosity. Joan, however, was not 
the person to permit unauthorised people to have a glimpse of her inner 
self; and she exercised the greatest caution in protecting herself from their 
carping importunities. On being asked what the Voices had said to her in 
the last few days, she replied: “They told me to speak and answer 
courageously.”^’ She was not afraid of giving back a direct answer to the 
court. “Moreover I shall not even tell you all I know. I am much more 
frightened of making a mistake by saying something which will displease 
the Voices than I am of answering you.”^® She would rather have had her 
throat cut than reveal her Divine secret to them. The judges, despite all 
their wiles and duplicity, were unable to embroil her in the world of the 
Devil. “Nothing I have done has had any connection with magic or the 
black arts,” she declared with a dear conscience.^® Demonology played no 
part in Joan’s life. This pure daughter of God must not be connected with 
the dark powers of the age of the Druids, with which she had nothing at 
all in common. 

With their worn out notions, the inquisitors, in spite of their bewildering 
interrogation were quite unable to put their fingers on the supernatural 
essence which surrounded Joan. Eventually the long, dreary trial came 
dramatically to the question: whether she was ready to submit to the 
Church’s verdict regarding her revelations. “Will you submit to the 
dedsion of the Church?” This question was the apex of the inquisitors’ 
examination of Joan.®® Although now cornered, however, the Maid 
remained steadfast: “I appeal to Our Lord, Who sent me, to our dear 
Lady, and to all the blessed Saints of Paradise: I hold that Our Lord and 
the Church are an indivisible One; therefore it is wrong for you to make 
dfficulties for me in this connection. Why do you make these diflScuIti^, 
when everjrthing is as one?”® They confronted her with the difference 
between the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant, which she did 
not understand, since theology meant nothing to her. Unperturbed, Joan 
replied to the question whether she submitted to the dedsion of the 
Church Militant on earth, by saying, “I came to the King of France in the 
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name of Goi of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of aU the Saints in Paradise, a 
of the Victorious Church above us; and at Their bidding, to that Churc 
do I submit all my good deeds, and everything else which I have done, 
shall do in the future. When you ask me if I submit to the Church Milita 
there is nothing more for me to say.”®^ In the face of this oystal ch 
reply they could elicit nothing further from her. Despite all the pressi 
which was brought to bear on her, Joan maintained her stand with t 
greatest pertinacity. She held fast to her statement: “With regard 
myself, I submit myself through my acts solely to the Church in Heave 
and that means God, the Virgin Mary, and the Saints in Paradise.”®® T 
great question of “the authority of the Church or the freedom of a cc 
science bound to God,” which was later to be the great inner conflict 
Pascal, the other great religious power of France, was another thing wh: 
Joan had to resolve. So she did not attempt to embrace them both, sir 
they were poles apart; but with unmistakable clarity she declared for 1 
superiority of her Heavenly Advisers over the visible Church. 

For the Inquisition this answer denoted a definite attitude; and from 1 
ecclesiastical point of view, the Inquisition’s interpretation was not with( 
reason, and it is not easy to refute the judges in this connection. With I 
flat refusal to submit to the Church, Joan’s situation was undoubte< 
grave. Naturally, she did not attack the Church, and being a Saint, s 
could not have done so. She loved the Church, and longed to serve it 
the best of her ability. Moreover the “counsels” required this of h 
During the course of the trial she asked to be taken to the Pope, a 
declared herself ready to appear before the Council of Basle. Her aims, 
course, entailed no sort of rebellion against the Church. There v 
nothing of the spirit of Wycliflfe and Huss in her. To try and mak( 
Protestant out of her before the arrival of Protestantism, would bf 
disastrous misrepresentation of the truth; she was in no way a foreruni 
of Protestant teaching. But her faith in the “Catholic Church which is 
all times led by the Holy Spirit, which never errs, and is never fon 
wanting” was subjected by her to the severest tests,®^ As against i 
“infallibility of Mother Church” she ventured to maintain, according 
reports of the trial, that “she was answerable to God alone.”®® T 
assertion shows that Joan knew the secret of direct contact with God; a 
this is something that goes far deeper than normal piety: something wh 
had raised her from out of the ranks of ordinary mortals. Priestly int 
vention was forced to give way in the face of direct contact with G 
although Joan, too, like the mystics of the Middle Ages, did not renom 
the institutions of the Church so long as they did not stand in the way 
her mission. The Maid had an ardent longing for Mass, but her Div 
Visions meant more to her than the Church’s communion. In the strug 
of conscience over whether she should attend Mass or remain firm to 1 
“counsels” she decided unhesitatingly for the “counsels.” “If the Chu: 
demands something of me which goes against God’s bidding, I shall not 
it tmder any circumstances,” she declared, and added, ‘^My Voices did : 
command me not to obey the Church, but first to obey God.”®® Joan t 
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ready to believe in the Church; but as regarded her actions, she left herself 
in God’s hands, and in no one else’s. She had dealings with the super- 
natural powers in such a direct and unusual manner that the churchmm 
of that time, crammed with their scholastic dogma, could not understand 
her. The grandeur of her direct connection with God shines out of the 
evidence of her trial. And this alone was the reason why she had no wish 
to ask for anyone’s advice, not even the Church’s, as to whether she should 
believe in her revelations or not. 

The unusual claim of being answerable to God direct, and to no one 
else, had been the battle-cry of the heretics from time immemorial. But 
this truth was also the greatest act of grace with which God endowed His 
Saints. The two diametrically opposed poles, the heretic and the Saint, 
come strangely close to each other in this respect alone. Their attitudes, for 
once, are similar in this one matter of the closest relationship to God. It is 
often very difficult to determine the dividing line between the claims of 
the Saint and those of the heretic. Only if we try to penetrate into her inner 
life do we realise that Joan was not at ^ inclined to arrogance, and that she 
had not the slightest trace of rebellion within her. Her bold approach to 
God had far deeper roots. Her conscience, which lay in God’s hands, 
forbade her to be false to the mission ordained by the Heavenly Saints; and 
±us, for a most Holy reason, she came to subordinate the authority of the 
Church to the higher authority of God. This New Testament kind of 
classification is in no way related to the subjective attitude of modem men, 
Joan’s apparent subjectivity, in this most earnest of all questions, was 
actually a pure link with God, and therefore something basically diflferent 
from modem self-government. Furthermore the Pucelle, by her judicious 
conduct dxiring the trial, was behaving exactly as she had done during her 
military life, as a Saint, and nothing else. Not for an instant did she 
abandon this single line of pmpose, which she followed throughout her 
life. We must not allow ourselves to be seduced by the modem delight in 
heresy, and suddenly find that we have turned her from a Saint into a 
religious revolutionary. As the result of her direct contact with God, this 
Saint allowed herself many times during her trial to be abused as a shame- 
ful heretic, without letting the reproaches which struck so terribly on the 
ears of her contemporaries, disturb her in the least. Had it been necessary, 
she would have staked her very life on the eternal tmths which come j&om 
a direct contact with God, and whereof she herself was such a renowned 
witness. 

The inquisitors, however, would not acknowledge the possibility that 
the claim of being upheld by God Himself could also be the highest grace 
of a Saint. That they were opposing a Saint in this seemingly heretical 
guise appeared highly improbable to them, and they did not consider the 
inatter worth discussing. In their appalling blindness, they overlooked the 
fact that with Joan it was not a question of faith, but simply a firm refusal 
to accede to an impossible demand, made by an ecclesiastical court. 
Obedience to a particular conviction of conscience is in any case forbidden 
according to Catholic precepts, even though this fundamental feet may 
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occasion tremendous collisions in the practical turn of events^ for ti 
who observe it. So great was the prejudice of the judges against Joan 
their bias robbed them of all clarity of thought. By their unscrupu] 
conduct they were guilty of the greatest injustice^ and treated the S 
like a godless heretic. Obviously it is not easy for the Church to recog 
Saints; and it is even more difficult if> as in the case of Joan^ the S, 
appears in a new form which runs contrary to all traditional concepti< 
In such an event even an official ecclesiastical body is capable of o 
mitting the deadly sin of damning one of God’s Saints like a heretic ^ 
has made a pact with the Devil. For the Churchy tooj a certain perspec 
in time was needed, to be able to see the gold of the Saint, shining thro 
the raiment of the person they had condemned as a heretic. It mus 
pointed out, however, that the Church has for centuries been fighting 
the rehabilitation of Joan, which, with its acute perception, it certa 
would not have done, if she had, in fact, been a heretic. The Church 
not afraid to upset, in the eyes of the whole world, the findings oJ 
earlier ecclesiastical court (whose decision it had never recognisec 
infallible), and at last to admit Joan, who had been condemned as a hei 
by the Inquisition, as a Saint, in its hagiographical Index. Joan’s holi 
was so powerful that she reached her goal despite all opposition. 

To her contemporaries, however, Joan had condemned herself by 
championship of the freedom of a conscience bound to God as against 
authority of the Church. The crime of remaining steadfast to her i 
judgment, and of refusing to submit obediendy to the Church, 
tmpardonable, since an attitude which called up God Himself in opposi 
to the Church was, in the opinion of the inquisitors, harmful to 
Christian religion. *Tf the prelates of the Church are not careful,” 
recorded in- the trial, “the whole ecclesiastical authority will come to g 
and men and women will arise on ah sides, pretenffing that they 1 
received revelations from God and the Saints, while sowing lies and en 
This has already happened many times since this woman appeared, at 
has begun to bring scandal among ah Christian people.”®’' In actual 
the official authorities were dangerously threatened by Joan’s attitude, 
whole order of things seemed to be on the verge of crumbling. The Mi 
Ages felt the rift which would develop if this authoritative faith ^ 
condoned. The inquisitors hastened therefore to their indictment, in w 
Joan was described as “witch and sorceress, soothsayer, false prophete 
conjuror up of evil spirits with whom she was in league, superstiti 
involved iri the black arts and believing in them, thinking falsely regar 
matters connected with our Catholic Faith, schismatic, not believing ir 
article, ‘A Saint . . . etc.’ and doubting several other articles of Faith, 
therefore heretical, a blasphemer, an apostate of the Faith, etc., et< 
Seventy articles were drawn up reproaching Joan for the misdeed 
which she was to be found guilty. These were naturally disputed by 
Pucelle, who continually insisted on her “vocation from God.” Since n 
of the accusations were based on very flimsy grotmd, the charges ^ 
eventually reduced to twelve articles. The professionals who had 1 
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summoned from the University of Paris demanded a condemnation, the 
Church being completely covered by the knowledge of the time. The only 
thing missing was an admission of by the accused. This could not be 
extracted from her even when Joan was led into the torture-chamber and 
shown all the hideous instruments of martyrdom. Faced with this 
extremity she resolutely replied: “Of a truth, even if you tear my limbs 
from each other, and part my soul from my body, I shall not say anything 
dilferent; and even though I did say something cUfferent, I would make it 
clear that you had forced me to do so by violent means ... I have asked 
my Voices whether I should submit to the Church, to which end the clergy 
have constrained me so violently. The Voices told me that God would help 
me when I wished ; and that therefore I must entrust all my deeds to Him,”^^ 

After visible hesitation the inquisitors finally brought Joan to the place 
of execution. Suddenly, in the face of the impending death by burning, 
Joan lost countenance. She suffered a nervous breakdown. Exactly what 
transpired cannot be told with any certainty, for a great tumult arose in tlie 
place of execution, and the records of the trial show obvious gaps at this 
point. Joan herself was imable to say afterwards exactly how everything 
had happened. A previously prepared screed was read to her at high 
speed, together with a recantation, which she signed without fully realising 
what it contained. After signing this her sentence was commuted to one of 
lifelong imprisonment on a diet of dry bread and water. The question now 
arises whether her weakening in the face of the stake casts a shadow over 
the complete picture of Joan. Her terror does at least bring the Saint 
nearer to human standards. It shows that even she did not stand above life 
but within it; and one cannot help thinking of the Garden of Gethsemane, 
where a far Greater One said in His agony, “If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” 

But Joan had not yet reached the last Station of her Cross. Her recanta- 
tion lay heavily on her conscience. Bitterly did she realise the inconstancy 
she had shovm towards her mission. As soon as she had been led back to 
her cell, and had donned female attire once more, she felt herself betrayed. 
The cruel inner tragedy which must have been played out in her cell after 
this denial will never be known to the world. Then, three days later, the 
rumour spread through the town that Joan had “relapsed,” for she had 
again put on man’s clothing. When she was asked why she had done this 
she replied: “Because you did not keep your promises to me that I might 
go to Mass and receive the Host, and that you would take away the irons 
from my feet.”®*’ Joan had regained dominion over herself again, and about 
her recantation she declared “that as for the scrap of paper which contained 
her recantation she had not understood it at all.”®^ God, too, had informed 
her, through His Heavenly Saints, how greatly He regretted her betrayal 
inasmuch as she had recanted in order to save her own life. Joan’s fate was 
irrevocably sealed as a result of this declaration, and one week after her 
recantation she was foimd guilty by all the members of the court. 

There was no mercy for a relapsed heretic, and the authorities hastened 
to carry out the sentence. On May 30th, 1431, at sevoi o’clock in the 
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mornings two priests visited her and told her that she was to die in the f 
two hours later. When she learned this, Joan cried out in terror against t 
inevitable. She found it horrible that her pure^ virgin body should 
consumed by fire; and she gave vent to her despair in loud lamentatio. 
She soon^j however^ found the strength to control herself^ and asked 
receive Communion^ which^ paradoxically enough, was then given t( 
person who had already been condemned as a heretic. Next she \ 
dressed in a long black garment, and instead of a crown of thorns, 
pointed paper hat was thrust on to her shaven head, bearing the inscripti( 
“Heretic, Backslider, Apostate, Idolater.” She was then led, under a strc 
guard of English soldiers, to the place of execution, which was thron| 
with a huge crov/d. A priest, abusing the Bible, then preached a sermon 
the text that if “one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” Af 
the sermon, they read out the sentence, in which it was stated that she 1 
never seriously repented, but had returned to her sins like a dog to 
vomit, and therefore she had been cut off as a dead twig from the tree 
the Church and given over to the civil authorities. Joan struggled, with 
last strength which remained to her, to say a word of forgiveness *to ] 
enemies. And then she spoke out with a clear voice, thus winning 
hardest fought victory of her life. She prayed for half an hour upon ] 
knees, and tears streamed from her eyes; but not a sign of weakn 
marred the greatness of her bitter death. With melancholy eyes she lool 
down upon the town, and said, “Rouen, Rouen, O thou, my last dwelli: 
place!” At the sight of her behaviour even her hostile judges were movec 
tears. The English, however, forced the executioner to do his duty. Jos 
last request was for a cross; and this an English soldier quickly contrr 
for her with two twigs. She kissed it, and hid it in her bosom. Then 
climbed on to the stake and was bound to a post. The flames flared up, j 
with a last cry of “Jesus! Jesus!” her Golgotha came to an end. It was 
much a part of her life as Good Friday is part of the life of Christ; and 
martyrdom set the Divine seal on her mission. Joan had paid for this v 
her life> and no man can do more. We can only say with the dramat 
“O God that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready to rec( 
Thy Saints ? How long, O Lord, how long?”®^ 

y 

With Joan also, the body could be killed but not the soul. The exe 
tioner hhnself was a prey to remorse that same afternoon. And the Eng 
king’s secretary said, after the execution of the heretic, “We are all lost, 
we have burnt a Saint.” But it was the French people, above all, who cc 
not reconcile their consciences to her death. France could not believe i 
it was thanks to a witch that it was still a free and independent nat 
Twenty years after her ’death a rehabilitation trial was ordered by 
French, and this led to a quashing of the original verdict. The stigm 
being called a witch was removed from Joan. But even with this the Fre 
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people, in their need for expiating their guilt, were not satisfied. Pre» 
occupation over the Saint who had been condenmed as a heretic grew 
greater and greater until a huge fabric had been built up on a myth which 
stretched over a period of several centuries. This myth was not ordained 
from above but elaborated, spontaneously, from deep down in men’s souls, 
until it found a form which represented the faith of the French nation. No 
foreign concepts were brought into the case of Joan. The process of 
mythification is much more an attempt to grasp even more fully the 
significance of her mission. She had lain in an abasement from which no 
ordinary mortal could ever have risen again. And although this pre- 
occupation over her led, after some five hundred years, to her canonisation 
by the Church— in the heart of the people Joan had long before tMs lived 
as a Saint— even so, her figure remains shrouded in her eternal secret. The 
Maid embodies something unreal in her transcendental behaviour; and at 
the same time she is the personification of the truth which determines 
hiunan destiny. A strange supernatural strength emanated from her; and 
it cannot be defined. This was why during the course of the centuries 
attempts had repeatedly been made to define Joan; for her appearance was 
bound up with the deepest beliefs of the Middle Ages, and went beyond 
her direct contact with God. 

This process of creating a m^^th has no relation to the theory in which 
Joan is shown simply as a demon to whose help the powers of the under- 
world came, as she is portrayed in the ‘‘Shakespearian” play of Henty VL 
Nor was Voltaire any nearer the mark in his parody of her, which has only 
produced a contemptible portrait. The modem version, too, which tries to 
understand Joan only as a “great figure” is unsatisfactory. What is more, 
the last version seems, in the first instance, to be nearer to the truth than 
the stylised legend according to which Joan parried the enemy’s blows, 
was unwounded, was able to wait for death, etc., etc. ; but this latest, purely 
human interpretation of Joan is clearly inadequate as the latest writings 
clearly show. Modem research has helped in clearing up the factual 
material available, but a purely psychological interpretation leads at best 
to nothing more than an insoluble riddle, which produces no new inter- 
pretation. In Peguy’s view the drama of the mysteries alone represents a 
powerful process of mythification, in which a Saint sacrifices herself for 
her people. Joan, with her creative strength, made the French people 
conscious of their new entity as a nation, and feeling the great distress of 
France so grievously she fought with all her strength for the national 
renovation of her country. This patriotic action grew, in her case, &om a 
purely religious attitude, which permitted her to become the bearer of 
grace. This great warrior Saint of the Christian mlendar represents a 
unique amalgamation of national and religious truths, which she fusoi 
into a synthesis through her expiatory femininity. So she becmue for 
France a national Saint, just as, in quite a different way, Brigit had done 
the same for Sweden. She is thus recognised by all parties as the symbol of 
French unity. It is impossible to put into words what it means for a people 
to possess such a symbol. As the fulfiller of the French idea of passion. 
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Joan went through the fire of purification; and by her way of sacrifice 
represents the true soul of France. 

To understand this Saint as the religious incarnation of French geniu 
really what is needed. In Joan’s life the Angels play a very great part. 1 
extraordinary side of her destiny began with the appearance of die Ar 
angel Michael. Angels cannot be overlooked in Joan’s life. She lived 
their atmospheres and she saw, as Jacob once did, the Angels ascending i 
descending the Heavenly ladder. She stood in a reverential attitude 
trust to them, and they allowed her to see things which remain hid( 
from other mortals. 'They often visit mortals, but one does not see th< 
I myself have often seen them in the company of men.”®^ Joan’s c 
ception of the Angels has nothing of the degeneracy of the later Mid 
Ages about it; to the Middle Ages Angels were sweet, plump-chee 
beings, of whom one told stories to children. For Joan, as for Dionyj 
Areopagita, the Angels were gigantic figures, filled with a holy power, v 
surpassed in their terrifying dimensions all human proportions — ^jusi 
they are portrayed in Byzantine mosaics. The Maid of Lorraine obser 
the Angels as in the Bible; still the true messengers of God, who were s 
to men, and who fought against the infernal powers. This conceptiot 
the Angels — ^which has become lost to modernity, and which a few pc 
like Holderlin and Rilke sought arduously to recapture — ^gave Joan a i 
vision, which is obviously not rational, and can only be approad 
through a symbolic way of thinking. According to the testimony of 
inquisitors, “Joan had assumed her office from the Angels; for she avei 
that she had been sent in the name of God.”^^ This accusation was rai 
against her many times during the course of the trial: “Quite openly 
learn that she is a Messenger of God, and therefore more Angel t 
woman.”®® This hieratic qualification reveals her iimer countenance. J 
really did speed like a winged Angel through France. She had not 
nature of the Angels, but she served them. She herself gave this explanal 
when she told the story of the Angel who handed a crown to the Eanj 
France; and she concluded her allegory with the words, “I was i 
Angel!”®^ And in this utterance Joan revealed her deepest secret; fo 
that function lies the religious significance of her mystery: she was 
Angel of France. 



The Swiss Staretz 


“Fon jfliit 

(1417—1487) 

I 


NOT A single citizen of the Swiss Confederacy, sneered the Swabian 
writer, Heinrich Morgenstem, in Berne in the year 1471, was a “holy and 
a blessed man”j and in doing so he grievously maligned Brother Qaus. 
The statement must certainly have sounded offensive to Swiss ears. The 
enfuriated Bernese promptly retaliated by casting the foreigner into 
prison, and subsequently outlawed him from the territory of the Con- 
federacy. There was, however, just a grain of truth in the Swabian’s rash 
announcement. It was a fact that since the conclusion of the union the 
Confederacy had not produced a single Saint.^ Gottfried Keller’s des- 
cription of Switzerland as a soil imsuited to artistic endeavour may well, 
vriA even greater aptimde, be applied to the domain of Saints. Compared 
with the Latin countries, the Confederacy does not present circumstances 
propitious to holy men. Obviously the Swiss temperament, with its dry, 
dispassionate quality, is too tmfavourable to the high tension of religious 
exdtation, to be able to give rise to a Saint. 

And yet the Swabian writer’s malicious scoffing does not hold water, 
particularly with regard to the very man whom he sought to damage with 
his contumely. Nicholas von Flue moves in a curiously remote, and yet 
ever present way through his own lifetime, and down through the centuries 
of the stormy events of Swiss history in its continual demand for freedom. 
He very soon acquired the fame of being a “living Saint,” a reputation 
which no one is able seriously to dispute. To be sure, he is completely 
different from all other Swiss : Nicholas von Fliie is a unique phenomenon 
in the history of the Confederacy. He cannot be compared with Waldmann, 
Schinner, or even Zwingli. He is a man apart from all other men, and it 
would be impossible to establish any sort of a parallel between hiTn and 
them. In spite of the difference of his nature, however, his cautiousness 
and his sturdy character reveal him as a truly Swiss figure, and he must be 
considered as a native to a degree scarcely applicable to any other son of 
Helvetia. With him it is the same as with Jeremias Gotthelf’s great tales, 
which, owing to the power of their language and their profound rustic 
piety, are only fully intelligible to a Swiss, who from his childhood has 
been accustomed to their atmosphere. Similarly the life of Nicholas von 
Fliie, whence the Swiss character derives its religious quality, is free from 
all kind of sentimentality, as is most proper to this ancient democratic 
country. Throt^h Nicholas the world of Saints pierces right into Ae Swiss 
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attitude towards life^ and allows us to observe what a man’s native land can 
mean to him in a Christian connection. Our hearts warm to this country 
Saint, with the smell of manure clinging to him, and his hands calloused 
by hard work. His close ties with the soil of his native-land acquire a 
religious quality, and for this reason the Swiss have always loved him as 
belonging to the very best which has arisen from their midst. 

It is, of course, quite impossible for the Swiss to contain Nicholas von 
Fliie in the limits of his original nature. One of the best informed experts 
on him has found it necessary to complain that “devotional literature and 
art have alienated him from his very death from his race and soil, and 
gradually turned this blessed man into an almost prosaic, pious model for 
the whole world,” a view which does not bear examination in the light of 
the facts.^ Particularly did the painting, which is now in the choir at 
Sachseln— it bears the initials of the donor, Hans Ludvsdg Pfyfifer of 
Altishofen — define the Swiss people’s conception of Brother Claus. But 
the interpretation and execution of this painting, which dates from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, is that of the baroque period. The 
painting, too, by Deschwanden, was in part painted over, particularly the 
head, which now bears no resemblance whatever to the original picture. 
This, which has now become the usual Brother Claus type of picture, 
represents a mixture of the baroque and modem interpretations, and 
conveys nothing of his native origin or his visionary preoccupations. It is a 
much too uncountrified, not to say carefully tidy, portrait, from which we 
can grasp little of the real secret of this moving figure. We must rid 
ourselves of this popular notion of Brother Claus, if we seek to understand 
the real stature of the. man of God. 

Nicholas von Fliie is a phenomenon of the outgoing Middle Ages. As a 
late Gothic figure, his roots were firmly embedded in the religious culture 
of that period, the spiritual wealth of which Walter Muschg has attempted 
to evoke in his book. Die Mystik in der Schweiz. Brother Claus’ mediaeval 
faith is to be discerned in the wooden statuette in the lower Ranftkapelle 
(1504)5 in the painting by Hans Fries (15x7) and in the painting in the 
collection of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol (1578). The statue and the 
two paintings, however, give no indication of his real appearance, which, 
in accordance with the later mediaeval outlook, was passed over. These old 
impressions of him display a physiognomy of sinister savageness, which, 
by reason of its frightening reality, comes nearer to revealing his profound 
inner tmth. They match the realistic and authentic picture of Nicholas to 
be found in Robert Durrer’s monumental work on which any study of 
Brother Claus must inevitably be based. As a late Gothic man, Nicholas 
was more bitter and wilder, albeit more inaccessible and closer to God, than 
he is generally portrayed. The idea of a “repulsiveness” is one of which one 
could no longer ^^be proud”; it is a fear which springs from pure propa- 
ganda and contained not the least religious value. Moreover, in dealing 
with Brother Claus, modem man must first, in aU loyalty, stress his 
curious strangeness, and not give the false impression of his being too 
friendly a figure — a sort of “rogue of God” ; we must not make him “one 
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of US.” The fissured, yearning, and brooding figure of the late Gothic 
Nicholas von Fiiie brings about more forcibly than all attempts at 
modernisation— which unintentionally lead to the same result— a behttling 
of the Saint in modem eyes. Only if we set aside all prejudice and gaze into 
the disturbingly ascetic countenance of Brother Qaus, and do not quad at 
his forbidding look, can we behold this strangely magnificent figure in the 
proper light. It is a figure which far surpasses, in its unique greatness, 
everything which marks the decline of the Church in the fifteenth century. 

II 


Of the seven decades which were the span of life allotted to Nicholas von 
Fiiie, he spent five like any other man. Considered from a purely super- 
ficial viewpoint his worldly life, which he first had to live, took up by far 
the greater part of his existence. 

Nicholas grew up in a farmhouse in the heart of Switzerland. It was a 
pleasant countryside, beside the quiet waters of a lake, and surrounded by 
mountains which were not too oppressive. His parents were of ‘lowly 
stock” although they were in reasonable circumstances. Nicholas was 
simply brought up, even though by nature he was a real peasant. He 
enjoyed no sort of schooling, and, in all probability, remained illiterate to 
his dying day. From his earliest years he helped in the work on his father’s 
<!Tnal] property. “During this period there was no task to which he had not 
stooped.”® For many years of his life did Nicholas remain in this peasant 
world, which explains the slowness of his thoughts and acts, and his 
ponderous nature. As a peasant who milked the cows and wielded a pitch- 
fork, he had both his feet firmly planted in life, and knew the joys and 
sorrows of the Earth from his own experience. We have to picture Nicholas 
in the best years of his manhood, dressed in his rough peasant’s smock— 
the prototype of the bearded peasantry to be encountered in the he^ of 
Switzerland to-day. The commonplaces of rural life were the predominant 
note of those early years, in the course of which, like other mortals, he 
entered into matrimony by marrying a certain Dorothea Wiss, who is 
described as a pretty woman, with a “decent-looking face and smooth 
skin.” It is certain that he did not take this step purely out of deference to 
his father’s wish, but from a healthy desire for a married life. Nor was their 
marriage by any means a purely platonic affair, and Nicholas’ natural 
sensuality is to be seen in the five sons and five daughters who were the 


result of his urge to found a family. 

Side by side with his activities as a peasant Nicholas also showed himself 
active in deeds of war, in which pursuit the Confederacy was, at that time, 
deeply involved. When he was just past his twentieth year, it is pmbable 
that he took part in the civil war which had broken out between Ziinch and 
Schwyz. Later on he is to be found on several occasions on the fidd of 
battle. He even attained the rank, first of ensign, and then of captain, m 
which capacity he participated in the Swiss expedition into Thur^u. It is 
stranae to have tn 
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yet the evidence of his military service leaves no room for doubt* He was 
not, however, the sort of man who is always spoiling for a fight as so many 
of the Confederates were in those days* There is no record of his having 
performed any exceptional feats of war. Probably his enthusiasm for a 
soldier’s life was not great. He joined the armed forces for reasons of con- 
science^ not, like a mercenary, just for the fun of it. For, as we may read as 
far back as Wolflin’s biography of him, “Nicholas never went to war when 
it was not officially commanded. He was the greatest friend of peace; yet 
when it was important to fight for his country, he would not allow the 
enemy, by reason of his inactivity, to strut and swagger insolently about. 
But as soon as the enemy’s might was destroyed and vanquished he would 
urge that they be treated with clemency.”^ He was not only opposed to 
unbridled, vandalistic warfare, but always advocated a gentle treatment of 
the conquered enemy. 

Nicholas, owing to his official activities, was not unknown to the 
political world. He was elected not only to the Coimcil, but also as a 
member of the local court. There is no more evidence, however, of his 
rigorous years of public life. But it is reported that, on behalf of his feUow- 
citizens, he sued the parish priest in connection with the payment of tithes. 
Unfortunately this does not fit in harmoniously with the spiritual picture of 
Nicholas which is to-day considered to be correct. The statement by the 
preaching friar that Nicholas had said, “whenever I saw a priest, it seemed 
as if I had beheld an Angel of God,” accords ill with the picture of Nicholas 
suing his own parish priest at the age of forty. Nicholas was no canting 
hypocrite who had gone about from his childhood with his head cocked 
to one side. Moreover he helped to deprive the Monastery of Engelberg of 
its authority, occupied the Pastorate of Stans without consulting the 
parishioners, and in this affair, did not shrink from what was a manifest 
interference of civil authority in a church matter, since it seemed to him to 
be the proper course of action. Nicholas was, in fact, “powerful at court 
and in the Council, and in the administrative affairs of this my country,” 
to which he added the observation that, “yet I do not remember ever 
having t^en anyone’s part, and, in so doing, deviated from the path of 
justice.’’? it is just this very sense of justice which caused this great son of 
Obwajdeii to suffer so many bitter disappointments. For not all judges 
.55n|ned‘ this same love of justice, but were led away by gifts, and 
^owed themselves to speak against their better judgment. When Nicholas 
became aware of all the injustices being perpetrated around him he was 
sickened by officialdom, and would co-operate no more. He not only 
declined the highest official position, that of high bailiff, but suddenly 
resigned from both his Council and court duties. 

The story of Nicholas’ activities in the world has often been told in great 
detail. Dichterhand has given an artistic account of it, which cannot be 
excelled. Yet it seems more appropriate to give only a succinct outline of 
Nicholas’ worldly career. Although for Nicholas these years were in no way 
wasted, for they were rich in varied experiences, and were of great use to 
him later on, and although it would not be in order to belittle them, an 
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intentionally brief survey of the first five decades of his life is |mtifiablc for 
another reason. 

On the subject of Nicholas’ worldly years only a few meagre sources are 
available. History can adduce only one or two rdiabie pieces of information 
for the twenty years of his ofiBicial life. Even the official lists of the 
Councillors of the canton of Obwalden are missing for predsdy that period 
when Nicholas was an official. Even the fact that he was a deputy to the 
National Assembly cannot be authenticated by any historical document. 
Wherever one turns one finds hiatuses which have to be bridged by 
theoretical reconstructions. Unless we are simply to abandon ourselves to 
the effilorescences of historical phantasy, it is essential to view^ these years 
with restraint. 

During this period Nicholas lived no differently from other men. As his 
first biographers had already noted, his life, whether as a peasant, a soldier 
or a civic offiidal, was distinguished by its typical candour and straight- 
forwardness. And there is no reason whatever to question this.® Further- 
more he shared this honesty with many of his unknown contemporaries. 
Nicholas was not the only man in the fifteenth century who loved truth. 
Nor was he in any way exceptional in his worldly career. On account of his 
rather rigidly distinguished official activities people to-day have very Httie 
more to say about him. From the religious standpoint these decades of his 
life are seen to be a period of pyepmation, so that there is no point in 
dwelling on them at too great a iength*?In this upright life of his Nicholas 
still had to undergo a great transfomiafion before he could become that 
towering figure whose symbolism remains throughout the centuries. 

There is a significance to be attached to his worldly years (which should 
by no means be imderratdi)^*and this is to be found in the strong ties which 
linked him to the people and the soil. This great man of Obwalden was a 
man of the people, and rose up out of their midst; and his purely popular 
origin coloured all his utterances. Not less tenaciously did he cling to the 
clod which he had laboriously unearthed with the sweat of his brow. In his 
middle years Nicholas was essentially a man of the soil, with nothing 
undecided about him. His nature was grave and deliberate; grown out of 
the soil, and dependent on the powers of Heaven, this man, so sparing of 
his words, had nothing luminous about him. He was of a rustic primitive- 
ness, the traces of which are still plainly manifest. The natural dominated 
the spiritual in these first decades, but they did not permeate his bemg so 
completely that both physical and Divine love were able to dwell together 
in Nicholas in perfect harmony, and be fused into a joyous unity. For they 
were never both in Nicholas at the same time, dwelling, as it were, side by 
side; the one dearly succeeded the other. This seems evident firom the 
sources. His dose ties, however, with the people of Obwalden and with 
his native soil, should not be set aside as of purdy secondary importance. 
They are important not merdy for their value as local colour and for 
providing a picture of those distant times. Rather do they point the way to 
the roots of the Saint, which spread far, far down into the soil. And from 
these there grew those solid foundations which do not crumble down with 
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every gust of wind. Nicholas was an existence grown out of the fostering 
soil of the people. This is of the utmost importance^ since from it flowed 
his native strength^ a strength which cannot be attributed to any other 
source. To be sure Nicholas did not remain bound up with the soil as most 
peasants do. It was the very problem of his life which arose precisely from 
this coimection with the people and the land; and by means of it he 
climbed the heights of a timeless greatness. 

Ill 

Like many countryfolk Nicholas was religiously inclined from his 
earliest youth. Whether this quality was inherited from his mother, as has 
been conjectured, cannot be established with any certainty. His piety had 
a dark tinge which served to strengthen his tendency towards depression. 
The figure of Nicholas has a distinctly melancholy trait. In the 
biographies of him, curiously littie is said about this dejectedness. How- 
ever, the serious character of his religiousness is clearly borne out by 
contemporary witnesses, and must be taken into account since it was a 
decisive feature of his development. Nicholas was the startled man of the 
Gothic Age, who only through trouble could attain peace. 

The pathological component in his nature manifested itself in the first 
place in his addiction to solitude. His own son had admitted that “as far as 
he could recollect, his father had always avoided people and that his 
nature was that of a recluse, and that he had at all times sought after this.”^ 
Furthermore, otlier entries in the Church Register of Sachseln emphasise 
his “withdrawn nature,’’ and relate how, when he returned home from 
work, “he at once went off alone behind a cottage or else to some other 
secluded place.”® This remarkable predilection for seclusion increased 
with the years instead of leaving him. It assumed an even more vigorous 
form, and his singularly retiring nature, as this tendency is popularly 
termed, induced him to seek the solace of religion. He sought assistance for 
his oppressive feelings in prayer. His son mentions again, in another place, 
how his father “would retire in the evening with everyone else; but when 
he woke in the night he would always hear that his father had got up again 
and was praying by the fire in the parlour.”^ This nightly praying is not 
the usual practice of the average Christian peasant, and in the case of 
Nicholas can only be explained by Ins fits of depression. 

The grievous melancholy which weighed down on him was conspicuous 
too in the struggles with the Devil, which he had to go through. In most of 
the biographies of Nicholas these are passed over in dignified silence, 
probably to avoid giving offence to enlightened contemporaries. In point 
of fact, however, they took up so much of Nicholas’ life that we cannot, in 
all seriousness, overlook the reports. His neighbour told of Nicholas, 
“how every day the Devil did do him grievous harm” ^ and his friend, too, 
wrote: “The Devil has inflicted great hardship on him, and especially 
once, when he was seeking to cut down thorns in the Bergmatt; and the 
Devil did hurl Mm into a dense tMcket in such wise that he did faint, and 
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received much hurt; and this was truly seen upon his body/'^^ To these 
hand-to-hand fights with the Devil his son also testified in a detailed 
account of a similar episode.^^ And later, too, when Nicholas was already 
in the Ranft, he was acquainted with the Evil Enemy who tormented him 
and struck him, as Anthony of Egypt had suffered once in the desert If 
we are to understand Nicholas’ inner development, then, we must not push 
all these reports aside as murky superstition. They are extremely en- 
lightening for the purpose of examining the state of a sorely oppressed soul. 
Nicholas had to deal with the Devil objectively and not just ‘‘spiritually”; 
and the Devil, moreover, played a great part in the belief of men in the 
latter half of the Middle Ages. It is precisely the material aspect of these 
sinister fights with the Devil which must be underlined, for there is not 
the slightest reason to keep silent about them as though they were some- 
thing shameful: they are yet another proof of tlie unbroken strength 
of his religious life. 

These oppressive experiences were associated with visions, which 
haunted the reflective, level-headed peasant. And, like the Prophet Amos, 
they came upon him in the midst of the commonplace tasks of the daily 
round. They would suddenly be with him when he was setting out to mow. 
He heard a voice telling him, from a cloud in the Heavens, that he “was 
a foolish man, and should surrender to the will of God,” as his son, 
Walter, reports.^^ He openly struggled against the Divine will with all the 
heaviness of his soul. The Visions thereupon urged him anew and left him 
no peace. “And on another occasion, as he was walking across the meadow 
to inspea the cattle, he sat down upon the groimd; and he began, after his 
own manner, to pray from the inmost depths of his heart, and he gave 
himself up to Heavenly meditations ; and suddenly he saw, growing out of 
his mouth, a white lily; and it had a wondrous fragrance, and it grew ever 
upwards until it touched the roof of Heaven. And soon thereafter the cattle 
(by means of which he did maintain his whole family) came over to him; 
and for a while he lowered his gaze, and his eye rested upon a horse, which 
was more beautiful than were the others. And he saw how the lily which 
grew from out his mouth bowed low before that horse, and how it was 
devoured by the animal as it passed him.”^® In this vision he saw his own 
destiny as though he were gazing into a mirror, so that he could be in no 
doubt regarding its meaning. It showed him, with frightening clarity, the 
grave danger which menaced him: that of failing to seize the riches of 
Heaven. This experience must have substantially added to Ms inner 
excitement. 

All these occurrences merely served to increase the depression which 
was weighing down Nicholas’ ^e, and did not leave Mm any more joyful 
about Ms existence. He himself speaks of Ms “anxieties and hardsMps,” 
by wMch he means Ms attacks of depression. These arc no invented after- 
thoughts. By Ms own admission “God applied the purif^nng fire and the 
goading spur, that is a grave temptation, so that He would not suffer me to 
rest either by day or by night, but I was so utterly downcast that even my 
dear wife herself and the society of our children was a burden unto 
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The aggravation of the spiritual crisis cannot be made any clearer than 
Nicholas himself has made it in this admission, which describes his sad 
weariness in such naked phrases. Of this same feeling the biography 
observes: “He began to disdain domestic matters, upon which, until that 
time, he had lavished much care and attention.”^ In view of these 
different statements, it would scarcely be intelligent to contest his morbid- 
ness. The existence of a pathological tendency in him cannot be denied; 
it is to be found too in many other great Christians. Our attention should 
be directed not to belittling this melancholia but to noting what Nicholas 
made of it. While countless men in the same circumstances merely 
become a prey to self-mortification and laceration, the great son of 
Obwalden was able, in a gigantic struggle, to shape it to his own ends. 
All his pathological depressions he destroyed by fire in a great process of 
purification, from which a new life’s work gradually arose, before which 
we can only stand in utter wonderment. The holiness which was wrested 
from the most grievous depression is the greatness of Nicholas, and a 
symbolic value is to be attached to it. 

In the diflacult task of bringing to flower his giftedness the great under- 
taking of his life opened out before Nicholas’ spirit. He was able to find 
no connection with God, with his home, or family. Instead of being able 
to love things in God, they kept on slipping in annoyingly between him 
and God. He could not renounce things in the ideal sense of the word as 
advocated by mysticism— he had to run away from them. “Whosoever he 
be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple”: 
these words of Jesus’ are to some extent a commentary on the life of 
Nicholas. Even though it had not been summed up in this New Testament 
verse, the verse does nevertheless contain the vit^ problem of this Saint’s 
life. It is the problem of “abandon everything” which so exercised him, 
and by means of which alone he believed he would be able to master his 
spiritual aifliction. He considered it was his duty to cut the ties of home 
and family completely. Only at such a high price, it seemed to him, would 
he be able to win his Heavenly heritage. It was a frightful moment for 
Nicholas when his soul was faced with this grievous necessity in all the 
exigency of its character. The sacrifice must have been hard for him, 
incredibly hard, for, according to the old sources, he fought with this 
superhuman decision for more than two years.^® There is thus nothing of 
undue haste about it, and indeed such was the cautious circumspection of 
Nicholas’ ponderous temperament that the possibility of too precipitate a 
course of action was entirely precluded. It was a slow, very slow process of 
ripening. The severing of aU the bonds that linked him to home and 
family was no idle whim of the settled peasant’s, devised by himself; it was 
a summons from God, to which he was, in duty, bound to submit. 

When Nicholas eventually formed his plan “to go out into a foreign 
land, and as a hermit of the woods to go from sanctuary to sanctuary,”^® it 
was a quite inacceptable demand to his family. Even though they were in 
assured economic circumstances, we should not blame them for their 
opposition to his scheme. It was by no means easy for them having such an 
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eccentric person as the head of the house, and tiicy were quite unable to 
understand him in the least. The family could not possibly see in Ms 
project, as Nicholas did and as posterity has done, a task ordained by God. 
To them this proposal was purely the product of his lonely way of life, and 
they were desperately anxious that he should give rise to no breath of 
fanaily scandal. Both the eider sons, one of whom was projecting imrriage, 
while the other was hoping to succeed to tlie principal public position, 
must have considered their father’s move as extremely injurious to their 
careers, and they too opposed the very strongest resistance to him. Even 
later on the rancour of Ms relatives did not abate. The idea that the family 
discussions took place in an idyllic atmosphere of give and take, as some 
highly coloured versions love to relate, in the interests of Nicholas’ 
devotional character, cannot be accepted. On the contrary, there must have 
been the most violent scenes. With all the respect due to paternal authority, 
the peasants’ sons in those days were not likely to veil their opinions in 
gentle speech. First and foremost, however, did Ms wife grow pale at the 
thought, for she was about to give birth to their tenth child. Witli grim 
determination Dorothea spoke out against Ms fantastic plan to become a 
hermit dwelling in a wood, for she could only see it as a threat to their 
domestic happiness. Vehemently she fought to preserve her marriage, 
wMch she was unwiiling to surrender lightly. It would have said little for 
the spiritual union of man and wife, if Dorothea had merely put up an 
indifferent opposition to Ms project. There was no inner compulsion 
urging her on, as was the case with Nicholas; she could only regard it as 
the destruction of their wedded love. And against this danger Dorothea 
fought with all the strength of a woman. Her attitude can at once be under- 
stood if we view the whole episode as she saw it. Even the sources admit a 
certain note of drama. In accordance with the teaching of the Church, 
Nicholas, of course, could not carry out Ms plan without the consent of his 
wife, and, reports Wolflin, “he took the greatest pains to prevail upon her, 
but for long it was in vain, owing to the many cares of the household . . . 
But as he continued to press her constantly, she at length, reluctantly and 
with many unavailing tears, gave her consent.”^® Indeed, how many tears 
and spiritual wounds underlie these dry, prosy words! We have to feel tMs 
bitter event to be able to understand its whole tragedy. Nicholas had 
wrested Ms wife’s consent from her: she would not stand in the way of his 
spiritual peace, and she had, in the end, freely surrendered him, and he 
a>uid now depart. He considered it a great mercy that he had finally won 
his wife’s consent, and he was never again seized by a desire to go back to 
his wife and children. But for Dorothea the act of relinquishing him for 
ever was a grievous blow. The tremendous sacrifice of tMs simple peasant 
woman — of wMch few others would have been capable — deserves to be 
represented in ail its greatness. Without her heroic self-denial the work of 
Nicholas’ later life is inconceivable. 

The parting hour, when Nicholas left his family, left an indelible 
impression on everyone concerned. We know, from a statement of Ms 
wife’s to a visitor, that the inevitable befell on October i6th, 1467. None 
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of the old historians has written at any length on the parting scene, which 
tortured the hearts of those who remained behind with untold pam. A 
reverent awe draws a veil over the tearful sorrow of this bitter parting. 
It is one of the principal characteristics of the peasants of Central Switzer- 
land to choke down even the most profound grief in silence. Only the 
figure of Nicholas himself must be illuminated; he had a long cowl of some 
coarse material, his head was uncovered and his feet bare; and since he 
was about to begin the life of a pilgrim, he held a staif in his hand. Like an 
eternal wanderer he tore himself away from his own, and went forth: forth 
from his family, forth from his native heath, forth from his home and out 
into the unknown. Like another Abraham, bound for the land which God 
would show him. 

Nicholas’ departure has at all times been the subject of much discussion. 
Even in his lifetime there appeared a detailed and scholarly enquiry, by 
Petrus Nurmagen, on the religious aspect of Nicholas’ desertion of his 
wife and child.^^ And the argument about this point goes on to this very 
day. The admirers of Nicholas, who would allow no slur to remain on his 
character saw, in his departure from his kith and kin, no shirking of his 
duty to his family, since his wife had agreed to it. Nevertheless these well 
intentioned apologias merely display a neglect of the fateful aspect of his 
action, which is as great as that shown by the disparaging belittlement of 
Nicholas which came from the liberal quarter.^^ Both versions, each in a 
manner completely contrary to the other, evince the same inability to 
recognise a truly tragic situation, which, whatever our treatment, must be 
fittingly treated. From the ordinary middle-class point of view, in which 
the family represents the greatest good, the summum bonum^ Nicholas’ 
departure from home into homelessness must always have a somewhat 
scandalous flavour about it. His action can in nowise be commended for 
our imitation. It is a scandal which cannot be contested. The step from 
domesticity to homelessness is something which can only be understood 
from a radically different point of view. A remarkable act of conscience, 
which required implicit obedience to the call of God, is involved in this 
distressing separation from wife and home. The Divine Call alone grants 
to man the highest right: to break away from the normal conduct of his 
life, and to take the bold step into the unknown. With his pilgrim’s life, 
Nicholas came near to the ideal of holiness, which burst out of a middle 
class form of life, and requires to be classed under a different heading. 
Nicholas began his hermit’s life quite unpretentiously, without any 
theatrical artificiality. The simplicity of this move is of the most arresting 
greatness, and one which our imagination is quite able to comprehend: 
For fifty years I have served with my fellow-men, and lived through 
everything with them; the rest of my existence shall belong to the Eternal 
alone. This is undoubtedly a profotmdly religious attitude in the face of 
which one can only be silent. 

In order to carry out the sacrifice of his native land. Brother Claus, as 
he is known from now on, determined to go to a foreign land. This resolve 
is established by a statement of his wife’s. He bent his steps, then, in the 
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direction of Alsace. Brother Claus had good reasons for the choice of this 
place. At that time Alsace was the centre of the Friends of God movement. 
Brother Claus must have heard of this some time earlier, probably through 
Matthias Hattinger, the Hermit, who dwelt at Wolfenschiessen, his 
mother’s home town. Furthermore, even at Entlcbuch, which w^s not at 
all far away, the Friends of God had their representatives; and it has been 
established that there was communication between Strasbourg and the 
Monastery of Engelberg. Nor is it a coincidence that the first people who 
later visited Brother Claus came from Alsace. And even though the 
“Friend of God in the Oberland” may be a figure of Rulman Merswin’s 
imagination, the Friends of God certainly did exist, and from them arose a 
living reality which towers over the decadence into which the religious way 
of life had fallen in the fifteenth century. Since the Reform Council had 
shown itself powerless to combat the immorality of the clergy, the faithful, 
in view of the distressing state of the Church, were obliged to seek out 
their own way. The most vigorous of them felt themselves attracted to the 
Friends of God movement, which appeared like an oasis in the desert. For 
the most part the Friends of God were laymen who were opposed to 
dogma, and who were mistrustful, too, of the depravity of the Church. 
Owing to their individual piety they had not quite rid themselves of 
priestly guidance, and found themselves induced to form with prudent 
restraint and discernment a party of their own. For this reason certain 
Friends of God came into conflict with the Inquisition. Thus, by chance, 
Brother Claus was linked to this Friends of God movement, which was 
suspected of heresy, and was critically influenced by it in the plans he had 
devised to withdraw into solitude. Throughout his pilgrim’s wandering 
through Alsace the ideal of being a friend of God hung ever before his eyes. 
In the end, moreover, he attained his goal in such a symbolic way, that he 
becomes the summit of this mystical, lay movement. In the most wonderful 
way. Brother Qaus embodies the mystic doctrine of the thirteenth century 
in his life by his friendship of God, and reaches the most profoundly 
religious way of life that a man can reach. Through him tlie ideal of a 
friendship with God acquires a timeless symbolism, since, although it 
overcomes the relationship of bondage between God and man it does not 
infringe the unique filial concept of Jesus. Friendship with God is crammed 
with an abundance of inexplicable possibilities which should not be held 
suspect just because of irrelevant doubts. That the lay Friend of God must 
not slip into heresy is shown precisely by Brother Qaus, to whom the old 
sources so repeatedly, and so rightly grant this noble tide.^^ 

As Brother Qaus made for Alsace there was nevertheless an unexpected 
obstacle in store for him. Before the little township of Liestal he had an 
experience about which the old historians, unfortunately, provide few 
details. It appears that he fell into conversation with a peasant, and 
eventually explained his project to him. Whereat the peasant replied some- 
what rudely “that he should go home to his family again, and serve God 
there. This would be more acceptable to God than his becoming a burden 
to other, strange peoples.”^ The peasant also pointed out to him that the 
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Confederates were hated by other nations on account of their love for 
fighting. Despite the fellow’s blustering tone Brother Qaus was taken 
aback and came to a halt on his pilgrim’s way. As it was evening he lay 
down under a hedge. It was to be the decisive night of his life. It was 
important because he had another vision in which the little town of 
Liestal appeared before him all red, as though it were burning. “A ray of 
light from Heaven,” states Wolflin, who divines more than he understands 
of the event, ‘'shone around the man; whereby he felt a hurt, not other- 
wise than if he had been slashed with a knife, and, as though pulled by a 
rope, did he feel urged to return home again.”^® From these somewhat 
clumsy phrases we may conclude that it was an agonising birth which 
Brother Claus went through that night, and that it was as another man 
that he crawled out from under the hedge in the early morning. This 
terrifying experience before Liestal cannot be overestimated, and its con- 
sequences have been all too little appreciated. Nicholas himself explained 
it as a sign from Heaven, warning him not to go into another country. His 
love for his native land triumphed over his yearning for his spiritual 
kindred in the far distance. It is not exaggerating to say that the national 
Saint was born xmder the hedge near Liestal. There and nowhere else was 
the great event determined. Without this experience Brother Claus would 
have been lost to Switzerland, and there would have been no great work of 
atonement at Stans. The problem with which Brother Claus struggled 
fiercely was his homeland. He felt driven to abandon it, and yet he could 
not, in his heart, carry out the act of separation. Nicholas was going to be 
a Saint, and yet he was impeded in this by his own Swiss land. Only one 
course remained to him, to weld the two together, and become the national 
Saint of Switzerland. 

After the long sought-after illumination which came to him at Liestal, 
the Gothic restlessness left him. His depression, too, he was able to discard 
like a worn-out garment. Obedient to the vision which had changed the 
direction of his pilgrim’s path from foreign parts back into his ovm country, 
he hesitated no longer about returning. Brother Claus was not one of those 
who put their hands to the plough and then look back. At the bidding of 
Heaven he returned by the way he had come, caring nothing for the 
derision which awaited him in Obwalden. Without greeting his family he 
betook himself into one of the nearby Alpine valleys. The imminence of 
winter which was piling up her masses of snow obliged him to abandon 
the Kliisteralp and go towards the valley. He selected the Ranfttobel as his 
halting-place, and it was to be associated with his name for ever after. 

IV 

'*The indulgent reader has perhaps followed me more or less willingly 
as far as the Ranft. WiU he also dare to descend into the Ranft with me 
With these words Heinrich Federer concludes his — ^unfortunately — 
unfinished monograph on Nicholas von Fliie. His last sentence dearly 
betrays the feeling that a new epoch now begins in the life of Brother 
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Qam, aa epoch which has only a very litde in common with Ms esirlicr 
existence. Greatness^ in Brother Claus’ iife^ only begins at the moment 
when he plunged down into the wild mountain gorge. What was it that 
went on down there in the Ranfttobel, hemmed round with firs ? It can 
hardly be described in words. Anyone who wishes to have an idea of it 
must be willing to come down with us into the Tobel, and tins is some- 
thing wMch demands a spiritual inversion. A horizontal consideration of 
the event merely glances, as it were, off the surface; it has to be viewed 
vertically, for only in tMs way can it be properly seen. With only the bare 
news of the historical wimesses it is not possible to understand the life that 
was lived in the Ranft. Rather must we go down into the gorge with 
Brother Claus himself, deeper and deeper down, until we have reached the 
very bottom. This inwardly shared journey really is a perilous adventure, 
and it is indeed appropriate to say to the reader, with the poet, ‘‘Are you 
willing to do it?” If only the reader can maintain the impetus of a 

movement which will lead him along a new path 

From now on Brother Qaus lived in a little log cabin, and later in a 
chapel, with a small cell built on, “wMch the valley men put up for Mm, 
being at variance with Ms relatives.” Oddly enough Ms hermitage was 
barely quarter-of-an-hour’s distance away from Ms former home. In 
spite of tMs proximity. Brother Qaus, like some new Elijah, dwelt there as 
a hermit. The similarity to Anthony of Egypt, the founder of the 
anchorites, even struck the oldest of the biographers, Gimdelfingen. 
Brother Qaus does in fact belong to the line of great hermits who appear 
throughout the Mstory of the Christian Church, and who only to modem 
lack of intelligence could appear to be merely iMe eccentrics. Their roots 
go very much deeper down. The hermit of Obwalden must be classified in 
tMs anchorite tradition. It always surprises people that Nicholas, after 
leaving Ms family, did not enter a monastery. Possibly the depravity wMch 
distinguished the monastery life of that time prevented him from pursuiog 
a monastic course. Brother Clatis wanted to be a hermit, or, as Ms relatives 
put it, a Wddbruder. It was solitude that he sought in the still, silent 
Ranfttobel with its solenm tranquillity; and tMs is a matter of exceptional 
importance. Not aU solitude is to be judged in the same manner. The 
solitude, or isolation, from world weariness, is to be considered as an 
indisposition in man; and that other one, wMch is really a perfidious 
desertion, in wMch man bemoans Ms helplessness — ^these have as little 
connection with the solitude sought out by Brother Qaus, as that postu- 
lated with regard to the rebellion of the masses as a “seventh solitude.” 
From all these various solitudes wMch ultimately arise from an inability to 
enjoy genuine companionsMp, the hermit’s solitude of Brother Qaus 
differs fundamentally. Nicholas never felt Ms anchoritism as an oppression 
on Ms spirit. For him the awe-inspiring silence wMch always surrounded 
him was a great gift. Brother Claus was alone in the Ranfttobel, but alone 
with God, and that is something basically different. Only this religious 
solitude, wMch flows out from a blissful fiiendsMp with God, can man 
rndure without harming Ms imemal life. 
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Nevertheless^ Brother Claus’ soHtude in God must not be depicted as 
idyllic* He did not live like ^^Hieronymiis im Gehame^^' whom Durer por- 
trayed as so beneficent. A glance at his humble, lowly hermitage puts us on 
our guard against such a notion. A tail man could not stand upright in it. 
It was an empty space in which there was neither table, bed, nor any 
cooking utensil. When he slept he either lay down on the floor, or else 
leant in a half-standing position with his back against the wall. And yet 
tins cell, which is still preserved to-day, is historically, perhaps, the most 
impressive place to be seen in Switzerland, if we bear in mind what this 
hermit, with no wants at all, must have endured through the dark nights 
and long months of winter in the space of these four walls. A religious awe 
floods through us as we gaze long at this room of martyrdom. In this small, 
dark cell one involuntarily has the rare consciousness of standing on holy 
ground. Many a time would Brother Claus abandon his cell, and go out 
into the ‘'wild forest.” On Sunday he would go to Mass at Sachseln— 
while he had no chaplain of his own — ^and every year he would go, incog- 
nito, on three pilgrimages. He led a rigorously holy life in his mountain 
gorge. He devoted many hours every day to prayer, without ever growing 
tired. Brother Qaus was a great prayer, who toiled to penetrate ever further 
into God. The famous symbolic vision of the Three in One, whereof the 
“riddle even to-day has not yet been completely solved,”^’' served him in 
his meditations. Speculative explanations of this which have been advanced 
are, of course, of purely hypothetical value. That the picture of the vision 
of the Trinity was “not only the fruit of his spiritual contemplation and his 
artistic imagination” but also goes back to other matters has been proved 
by Father Alban Stockli.^® The significant feature of Brother Claus’ 
visionary meditations is the fact that he was also a mystic, and this side of 
him should not be overlooked.^® Without his submersion in mysticism he 
would never have been able to maintain his life of solitude. His constant 
intercourse with God is the source of all his wisdom. And thanks to this he 
was able to overcome all the Devil’s temptations which exercised him even 
in the Ranft until he had won spiritual clarity. When we think of Brother 
Qaus’ constant intercourse with God, we can guess something of what 
was going on in his soul, although he took the ultimate secret of his 
mystical experience with him to the grave. We must not seek to unravel the 
mystery of what he himself denied to other eyes. 

To the mystical atmosphere, too, belongs that curious lack of food which 
from the first has been noted in regard to Brother Claus. When he settled 
down in the Ranft he would eat “shrivelled up pears and beans, herbs and 
roots, together with water from the stream which flowed hard by.”^® 
Moreover, since he sought to be rid of worldly needs, he tried to make his 
diet more and more frugal. In this respect he was helped by the fact that 
even before then he had been a great faster. During his worldly life “he 
fasted for a long time every Friday, and then four days out of every week, 
and finally the whole time, so that every day he ate no more than a crust of 
bread or some dried pears.”^^ And now, in the Ranft, he extended his 
renunciation of food very much fur±er. His fasting assumed unusual 
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forms, and soon surpassed all normal notions. The fame of his 
starvation sprang up, was swiftly bruited abroad, and became 
sensation of his age. 

As is usually the case in similar circumstances some people were filled 
with amazement and exultation, while others were suspicious, and mut- 
tered things about trickery. On the one hand the fifteenth century was a 
confusion of superstitions, and yet at the same time it was a prey to 
scepticism, and therefore unable to take everything on trust. The political 
authorities had a watch kept on the hermit since they too were interested 
in the clearing up of this question. “By order of the Council, watchmen 
were appointed to keep a careful watch on the whole of the Ranft gorge, so 
that no man could go either to or from the servant of God. Even after ^is 
watch had been maintained a whole month long with the utmost vigilance, 
they found no evidence at all of religious sham which had been rumoured 
out of a desire to tell bragging tales.”®^ The spiritual authorities too were 
filled with the same suspicion, and the representative of the Bishop of 
Constance put Brother Claus himself to the test by asking him what was 
most deserving of merit in Christianity. And when Brother Qaus 
answered, “Holy obedience,’^ the Bishop’s representative commanded 
him, by virtue of obedience, to eat three pieces of bread, which iU became 
the fasting Brother.^® A priest asked him: “Are you not afraid that you may 
go astray, or fail?” And Brother Qaus answered, “As long as I have 
humility and faith I cannot fail.”^ The simple earnestness ofthe Friend of 
God triumphed over aU suspicions; there was absolutely no fraud which 
could be proved against him. His amazed contemporaries bowed before 
the miracle of Brother Claus’ starvation. And of their belief in it the sources 
provide a wealth of evidence. Later on there was not any doubt entertained 
even in Reformist circles. BuUinger, Myocnius, Vadian, and Flacius, all 
mention the hermit, “who for more than twenty years, as is irrefutably 
established, lived without any kind of food.”®® 

Common sense, of course, militates vigorously against this assumption, 
which it regards as a sheer impossibility. One would more readily chew 
those same roots which Brother Claus, as Stumpf ’s Chronicle asserted a 
generation later, is said to have eaten, than believe in a complete absence 
of food.®® But has this so-called “common sense” ever actoowledged a 
miracle ? It has always been eager to attribute wonderful events to natural 
causes, and even then there were pure rationalists, who pointed to the frt 
air which the hermit inhaled! In the end, moreover, such an attitude 
becomes laughable, since, by reason of its own smallness, it will not admit 
greatness. The idea that Brother Qaus* lack of nourishment can of course 
not be factually correct is a material worldly outlook, and overlocte the 
authentic sources. Nor is there scarcely any need to conceive of anything cm 
the basis of this pedantic pseudo-knowledge. Even though there are many 
false reports of miracles, a blunt rational approach, with its consequent 
disavowal, does not make the problan any easier. We must realise that the 
prestige of Brother Qaus in his own time rests on the miracle of his 
fasting. He is the hermit, “who is deemed holy since he eats nothing,” as 
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Bernardino Imperiali reported to the Duke of Milan.®^ Had it not been for 
this prestige, which was the result of his miraculous fasting, probably the 
pitch of confidence would never have been reached, whereby his contem- 
poraries were able to compromise over their political feuds. This is a 
reality which necessarily presupposes the miraculous event. That Brother 
Qaus himself spoke little about this miracle, and would answer inquisitive 
questioners with the reply, “God knows,”®® is beside the point. Nor does 
his retort to Abbot Georg von St. Stephan, “My good Father, I have never 
said, nor do I say now, that I do not eat,” in any way imply that he did take 
nourishment.®^ With this answer Brother Claus was not at all guilty of that 
ambiguity which many writers about the hermit mention with regard to 
this question. Rather did he have to answer in this way if he was unwilling 
to disclose the secret, which concerned only himself. The world of Saints 
proves in the most impressive manner that the miracles of the human soul 
are to be understood as much greater than the materialistic thinking of 
to-day. 

Instead of arguing about the possibility or impossibility of such an 
event, it would be more suitable to meditate on the meaning of this 
miraculous fasting. This is the first task to be done, and not the initiation 
of a series of conjectures, which could not possibly be any more decisive 
to-day than they were then. In this connection, the statement of his 
father confessor, Oswald Yssner, leads us along the right path. Brother 
Claus once told him, “in the greatest confidence, that when he was at Mass 
and the priest was celebrating the Sacrament, he received a great strength- 
ening therefrom in his ability to go without food or drink, but that without 
this he could not have endured to do so.”^® This allusion brings Brother 
Claus’ lack of nourishment into the realms of mystic experience, in which 
sense only can it be understood. The Sacramental eating set this chosen 
man of God free from normal eating. An act of mercy from Heaven and 
not a mere feat of strength was taking place in the depths of the Ranfttobel. 
These religious meditations in a state of miraculous fasting must be viewed 
first and foremost as a sign directed against the voracious appetites of a 
decadent world. In the days when Brother Claus lived uncontrolled 
gluttony was ptactised, and at meals men filled their belHes so full that 
th^y were more like animals at fodder-time. As against this imbridled 
greed, the miraculous abstinence of the hermit illustrated most vividly the 
Bible saying, “Man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.” Any meditation on the strange 
significance of Brother Claus’ fasting in the Ranft must necessarily follow 
along these lines, if it is not to be written oS as simply miraculous. All 
other reflections lead us into a field which is quite fruitless from the 
religious point of view. 

As was to be expected. Brother Claus* miraculous festing has given rise 
to various vexatious consequences. The further men arc removed inwardly 
from such an experience the more do they seek to probe into the personal 
secret of the Friend of God. In particular was he viewed with suspicion by 
the theologians. At all times there have been among theologians certain 
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advocates of God^ as it were^ who reserve the right to determine what imy 
and what may not be included in the great household of God. And they 
wanted to know if there were not fiendish powers at work in this man^ and 
considered it necessary to examine him more closely. It is recorded how 
theologians set “various knotty problems about the Holy Saiptures'’ before 
him, merely to entangle him in a trap.^ The climax of the theologians* 
persecution is to be seen in the call for help reported to have been sent out 
by the government of Obwalden to the government of Lucerne asking for 
assistance in protecting Brother Qaus from these vexations. In high alarm 
the national records for the year 1482 state, “that of late a strange priest 
has been with him, and examined him strictly concerning the Holy 
Trinity, the Holy Christian Faith, and other Christian matters, seeking to 
find fault with him; and he, as we do understand, has been found in this 
same examination, to be no other than sturdy, righteous, and perfect. But 
because he has not been able to overcome him in this, the stranger has 
threatened hhn, and said that he will set yet another man against him, and 
send him to examine and to probe him more thoroughly.”^^^ The request 
of the authorities of Obwalden was to the effect that the government of 
Lucerne should not permit such theologians to pass through their terri- 
tory, for “that by suchlike strange rogues might some roughness be put 
upon good Brother Qaus, whereof we should be greatly disquieted.”^® 
According to Eduard Herzog’s careful interpretation of this letter, we are 
to regard these menacing theologians, who might have put some roughness 
on Brother Qaus, as inquisitors.'^^ In the light of this possibility one under- 
stands the fears of the Obwalden government, for tiie Inquisition was stili 
the dreaded scourge of Christendom, which brought indescribable suffering 
in its train, and from whose dxmgeons men did not easily come out again. 
This ofBicial record is a serious document, and clearly illuminates the 
danger which, from time to time, himg over Brother Qaus. Obviously the 
hermit was not regarded in the same light by all the theologians during his 
lifetime in the Ranft as is the case to-day, when the body of the Saint has 
been set up to lie in state in a silver mask and a glass coflSn before the altar. 
What is certain, however, is that the inquisitorial suspicion was un- 
justified. Although Brother Claus in all his years in the Ranft had no 
dealings at aU with the parish priest of Sachseln, this is to be attributed 
rather to the loose morality of the clergy at that time, and to his own 
independent nature. The Friend of God is never to be foimd in real 
opposition to the Church, which he always regarded with the greatest 
veneration. He greatly esteemed serious churchmen, and this is attested by 
his long friendship with Pastor Heino, and with his most enlightened 
Father Confessor, Oswald Yssner, both of whom stimulated him greatly. 
Occasional insinuations were unable to tarnish the fair repute of Brother 
Qaus, who continued to prevail by reason of his miraculous fasting. 
Recognition of the significance of Brother Qaus is not a present-day 
discovery, nor is it in any way exaggerated. The greatness of this man was 
realised in his own lifetime, and even in those days spread far beyond the 
frontiers of his native land. Usually this is not nearly enough appreciated, 
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or else it is intended to restrict it to the purely patriotic angle. In the year 
1473 this incredibly miraculous fasting was discussed at the fair at Haile 
in Saxony/^ and in i486 Trithemius was able to say: “I do not think there 
is any man alive in Germany who has not heard of this wonder.”^® In 
Austria, too, and in Italy, people were engrossed by him. The sign had at 
least the eifect of making men aware of it. We should not, however, place 
the greatest emphasis on the miraculous fasting. This attitude is xmder- 
standable, in view of men’s attraction to marvels of all sorts, but is far 
removed from the mind of Brother Claus. He himself paid no attention 
whatsoever to it, and he should not be portrayed from this angle. For the 
sign then takes the place of the thing, and the indication becomes illusory. 

The inmost essence of Brother Claus is best expressed in the term 
Staretz, This may appear to be a rather far-fetched interpretation; but what 
lies hidden behind this foreign word is much more closely connected with 
the hermit of the Ranft than the use of such a word would suggest. The 
word staretz is used in the Eastern Church to signify Patriarch:, or aged 
man. The Staretz usually belonged'to a community of monks, but occupied 
a most exceptional position in the monastery. In his condition of being 
imbued with spirituality he had no administrative duties to perform, and 
indeed his charismatic activity went far beyond such duties, even though 
he had often never been a priest. His gifts of grace are not gifts to be per- 
ceived in an external, visible, official position. His nomination to the post 
of Staretz invariably came spontaneously from the midst of the people, 
often in opposition to the Bishop. He was no ordinary monk, but strove 
with his ideal of holinesSi|:o embody once more the great figures of the early 
Christian age. These Christlike sages were wonderful men, endowed witlx 
a rare greatness of soul and an exalted serenity. One saw that there was a 
steadfast firmness in their lives, and that they were filled with an inner 
beauty. The Staretz was at one with God, and therefore full of a loving 
sympathy towards men, whom he would help to set free from all their 
shortcomings. The principal thing with the Staretz was not the curing of 
bodily hurts, although he never ceased from doing so. Rather did he guide 
the inexperienced souls of men into a religious way of life. Often, too, he 
possessed the gift of prophecy; he would teach men to distinguish between 
the important and the unimportant, and show them both the limitations 
and the magnificence of human life. The basic assumption of this spiritual 
caring for people was that they could go to him in complete candour and 
frankness, although he could only give them his counsel and not absolution. 
He could, as it were, get into the soul of the tortured man, and raise it up 
to the level of his own. By means of their faith the Staretzes were able to 
find the inner meaning of the most complicated of matters. Since they 
judged aU life’s entangled problems from the exalted standpoint of their 
nearness to God, they were possessed of an extraordinary ability to 
minister to the needs of the spirit, an ability which coriies only from a 
fundamental knowledge of the darimess of the human soul. 

The essential nature of the Staretz, as briefly outlined here, is needed in 
order to perceive at once how Brother Claus also performed the same 
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functions. There can scarcely be a term more suitable to the hermit of the 
Ranfttobel than this definition. Brother Claus is the Swiss Staretz, who, 
knowing the secret of God, ministered to the soul of his people. He was 
certainly considered as just such a figure in his time, even though the word 
was not at his contemporaries’ disposal. They felt it instinctively, however, 
and for tins reason many visited the Friend of God in the Ranft, just as the 
Staretzes were visited in ancient Russia. Brother Claus had not proudly 
cut himself oS from his people, nor was he separated from Ms native land. 
They were both enclosed within him, for without this spiritual union even 
the religious man dries up. What warmth springs from Brother Claus’ 
greeting alone : “God give you a good and blessed morning, ye dear friends 
and ye dear people.”^’ Men sensed tMs sincere love for the people, wMch 
was deeply rooted in God, and they were attracted by this emotion. 
Naturally many people went to see him out of sheer curiosity, but these 
“wonderers” were recognised by his sharp look, and were unmasked. With 
the passage of time it became no longer so easy to reach Mm. Later on he 
put himself at their disposal only at certain hours. Many people, however, 
went, and the concourse was “very great” ; according to an early testimony, 
“more than a hundred thousand men.”^® From distant parts poured in on 
him, high and low, old and young, driven onward by a restless desire for 
penitence and for an illumination to be shed on their life’s way, an 
illumination wMch only this man of God could give them. 

It is true that they might involuntarily shrink back at the first moment, 
when the hermit of the Ranft greeted them. Yet there are also accounts 
wMch mention his “finely shaped, good-looking face.”^® But on most of Ms 
visitors the frighteningly solemn countenance of Brother Claus made a 
sinister impression. The young man from Burgdorf was “seized with 
confusion before Ms face”;®® and Bonstetten, too, observes: “We were all 
terrified as we thanked him, and truly, my hair stood on end, and my voice 
forsook me.”®^ The huge, tall, weatherbeaten figure with its unkempt hair, 
must have been a purely Gothic sight, as is evident from the description 
of Petrus Schott: “He was a man with an uncared-for thatch of hair; Ms 
face was noble, albeit wrinkled by reason of Ms leanness, and of an earthy 
hue, as though it had been powdered with dust; Ms long, scraggy limbs 
were covered with only one garment.”®^ This almost gloomy-looking 
Waldbruder had a peasant’s face, si mil ar to those wMch are to be seen in 
pictures of the Russian Staretzes. That Brother Claus was *‘ugly to bdiold’^ 
and that people “trembled with fear” before him is no exaggeration of 
posterity.®® It is unanimously confirmed by all Ms contemporanes, and 
most impressively of all in the significant account by Wolflin, to whom we 
should give all our attention: “As many as approaciied him were all filled 
with a great terror when they beheld his solemn countenance. He himself 
gave as the cause of tMs terror, the fact that he had once behdd a vast 
brilliance of light, surrounding a human face; and Ms heart burst into little 
pieces, and he trembled with terror. He was completely stupefied, and 
instinctively turning away Ms gaze, he stumbled to the ground.”®^ Unusual 
visions have stamped tMs man, if we only call to mind the grievous 
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experience under the hedge at Liestal. The hermit of the Ranft had been 
struck by the power of God, and it made men recoil from before him. 
Brother Claus was close to the people, but he was also a man withdrawn, 
and we must examine both sides of him. At all events the perception of 
this ghastly terror decides, even to-day, the question of whetiber we are to 
discover the genuine countenance of Brother Claus or a formally trim 
portrait of the nineteenth century, the innocuous insignificance of which 
has nothing whatever to do with our subject. The true, unknown Brother 
Claus who lived in the depths of the gorge was of a sinister appearance, 
and we must stand firm by this terrifying countenance, if we would 
experience anything of his blissful and blissful-making Divine reality. 

Through this religious awe the Friend of God exercised a mighty power 
of attraction. As a man who knew life, who had spent fifty years in the 
world and had himself experienced unrest, he was admirably qualified to 
minister to spiritual needs. “Not talkative and aloof from strangers,” as one 
account has it.®® As a matter of fact the contemplative hermit of the Ranft 
was not quick to open his mouth. He did not fight with Bible quotations, 
and authentic sayings of his are comparatively few. The very fact that he 
did not speak much is significant. As a mystic he knew that the Divine 
attribute is silence rather than speech, and that it is better to speak to God 
than of God. But when Brother Claus did speak, his speech was by no 
means “innocuous and tedious,” as it had once been reported. Then it was 
that there came forth that wisdom, which, according to the Proverbs of 
Solomon, “crieth at the gates,” and is not heard by men. A single word 
from Brother Claus could often enlighten a man more than philosophical 
theological treatises could. It never takes the form of an ingenious pro- 
nouncement, but always has that indefinable grace of the healer of souls 
which unlocks men’s hearts. According to the old accounts the holy 
peasant possessed a “profound gift of discernment far above his 
natural background,” which at once struck his visitors.®® In connection 
with this some inimitable scenes have been enacted in the Ranfttobel, and 
more than one man has found himself seen through and his haughty con- 
ceit pricked. On one occasion, how relentlessly did he show up a certain 
miserly Abbot, whose soul clave to money! Brother Claus was an acute and 
reliable counsellor. With his dispassionate realism he imparted no imprac- 
ticable advice, rather did he give his visitors sound and lucid instructions. 
Nevertheless he himself remained free from all exaggeratedness even in his 
visions, for according to him one could only arrive at a knowledge of God 
by way of the Ten Commandments. He also had the fine gift of “not only 
admonishing simple souls, but also of comforting the sad and dejected 
ones,”®^ This activity is invariably one of the surest signs of a minister of 
souls who has the Divine grace. The hermit was also sought out by many 
persons suffering from bodily ills, who commended themselves to his 
intercession, and who were cured through him. The Parish Register of 
Sachsein, which was compiled after his death, contains many entries which 
confirm this. Scarcely anyone left the Swiss Staretz without receiving from 
him the word which was to set him on his life’s way, and which was just 
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lat he had needed. To the young man from Buigdorf he gave the 
itmction : ‘Tf thou wouldst serve God, then must thou heed no man."’*« 
en had Brother Claus left only this one sentence behind Mm, we would 
ow what sort of a man he was. Without the discernment of this very 
:tum he would not himself have gone down into the Ranft; and it 
itains, moreover, the rule of conduct which every man who seeks God 
ist observe, if he is not to stick fast. Nor is this the only saying of Brother 
aus’ which sMnes over Christianity with the radiance of a star. There is 
litde truth in his statement: “God has so arranged it that man delights 
contemplation as though he were going to dance, and conversely He has 
Dwed him to perceive a contemplation which is as though he were in 
nbat.”^® This pronouncement is, of course, as little appropriate as the 
sis of a detailed meditation. Although such pronouncements, many of 
;m wonderful, lose their magic, when we remove them from the context 
lich gave rise to them, it is undeniable that they still show the profound 
ight which the hermit had received from God. Whence did he derive the 
;rlying wisdom ? Certainly not from books, since he could not read, nor 
m school since he had never attended one. It can only be explained by 
cistant work and by unceasing thinking on God. 

The significance of a man not officially approved, but authorised by God 
minister to spiritual needs cannot be emphasised too strongly, for it 
ers to the most essential part of the whole problem. For a country, such 
Jtaretz is irreplaceable. One cannot put into words what it means for a 
don to have such a Divine oracle living in its midst. These men of God 
j the power stations of a people, and they fight against the powers of evil, 
ley focus all the goodness, and establish a vital national holiness. Often 
•S through them first of all that the confused meaning of the history of a 
don is made clear. In the midst of the events of Mstory they bum like 
ight torches. They present a new phenomenon which cannot be made by 
y form of art. And although they must be considered as a pure gift from 
)d, which a country undeservedly receives, yet it rests with the men of a 
don whether they will believe in such a Staretz or not. 

It redounds to the honour of the old Swiss Confederates, who were by 
means such brave and virtuous heroes as they have been made out to be. 
It they did not apathetically pass by the national holiness of the Ranft. 
ley recognised the great Grace, which had been given to them in 
otiber Claus; and they recognised it in his lifetime, and not, as usually 
ppens, after his death. Moreover, the hermit was repeatedly sought after 
them in political affairs and his advice asked. The saying that no man is 
prophet in his own country does not apply to Brother Claus. The 
vemments of Berne, Lucerne, Solotfaum, Constance, and even the 
jkes of Austria and Milan, aU of these had recourse to Brother Qaus 
my times as a political adviser. TMs fact is emphatically borne out by 
; old sources. EventuaUy it assumed such proportions that the Friend of 
>d had to provide himself with a seal of his own. According to Trithemius’ 
x)imt “this Brother Claus was held in the greatest honour by the Swiss, 
iy had recourse to him at all times when they were in doubt and took 
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tiieir intricate problems to him; and the counsels and admonitions of this 
man were esteemed by them not otherwise than was once the oracle of 
P3rthian Apollo.” This remarkable participation in political questions was 
o^y possible because the hermit never moved in the unfortunate field of 
battle between religion and state. In all his political counsels Brother Claus 
was nevertheless no politician in the usual sense of the word. The relativism 
of the politician was quite alien to him. No trace was to be found in this 
detached hermit of the ambition, and the lust for power, the passions 
which poison nearly all the political activities of men. Brother Claus is one 
of those rarely encountered examples of the possibility of a man’s being 
able to retain his integrity in the midst of questions of political importance. 
As one who stood aloof from ordinary affairs, his knowledge was greater 
than that of mere diplomacy, and with his counsels he advanced steadily 
into the world of higher politics. His policy had a religious basis and was not 
just embroidered with religion, as in the case of many Christian professional 
politicians. 

Since the years of Brother Claus’ life as an anchorite belonged to the 
stormy period of Swiss history, he was consulted in many matters by his 
fellow-citizens. Their problems were never too wordly for him. From out 
of his deeply rooted feeling for his native home he understood, as few have 
done, how to weigh and advise with an inner sympathy. The substance of 
the simple counsels which Brother Qaus gave the Swiss, to whom he was 
an indispensable adviser, is worthy of remark. Even in 1474 he warned 
them to “eschew foreign lords and their money; and with one accord truly 
and in harmony to wait upon their own land and its freedoms, and piously 
to adhere to righteousness.”®^ With his clear perception he soon saw that 
the career of the mercenary was one of the greatest cancers eating into the 
body of the Confederacy. The value of this warning is in no way diminished 
because it went unheeded, and because his own sons were guilty of this 
same vice. Yet, in the end, the Swiss were to come back to his words. That 
his rejection of the mercenary profession was, later on, first taken up by the 
Swiss Reformers, contributed much to the maintenance of his prestige 
amongst the Protestants as well. Brother Claus gave a warning against the 
Swiss expansionist policy, which was looming up as a result of the wars 
with Burgundy, and he said to the Swiss: “If ye remain within your 
frontiers, then can no man overthrow you; but ye would overcome your 
enemies at all times, and be victors. But if ye are led astray by avarice and 
the lust for power, and your domain beginneth to extend abroad, then shall 
your power not last for long.”®^ The old Swiss Confederates would have 
been spared much blood and tears, if they had only heeded his counsel 
to make “the town not too large.” With his warning against foreign disputes 
and foreign alliances, Brother Claus laid the foundation stone of Swiss 
neutrality. He in no way sought to keep Switzerland out of the trend of 
European development, but with acute perception he saw that the strength 
of the Confederacy lay in her smallness, and that her old desire to emulate 
the great powers must inevitably lead to disaster. His warnings, especially 
after the unhappy experiences of Marignano, pointed the right way for 
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Swiss policy. And they gave rise to the belief that Brother Qaus possessed 
the “spirit of prophecy^ and had foretold much of the future to his people, 
which afterwards came Even in the twentieth year of the sixteenth 

century his vaticinations were still being applied to the present. 

However, what principally concerned the hermit of the Ranft was the 
preservation of peace. “Highly did he praise obedience and peace; and this 
peace he ever exhorted the Swiss to preserve, and also all those who went 
to him.”®^ His love of peace, based on his religiousness, was constant in its 
genuineness, and was not affected in any way by the war which had turned 
out favourably for the Confederacy. In his letter to the government of 
Berne, Brother Claus thought it desirable to remind the noble lords of an 
imperishable truth: “Peace is at aU times in God, therefore God is part of 
peace. Peace cannot be destroyed, but peacelessness will be destroyed. See 
to it, then, that ye do seek out the way of peace, and give shelter to your 
widows and orphans, as ye have done heretofore.”®® With his unwearying 
exhortations to peace the Saint stood outside his age, and had to swim 
against the current. At that time the sword of a Swiss sat lighdy in its 
sheath, and this urgent exhortation to peace could scarcely have been what 
he delighted to hear. Furthermore, while the pacifists of our own time 
attempt to impress their fine programmes on the governments, and are 
invariably shaken off by the latter, it was quite the reverse case with 
Brother Claus, who was continually being sought out by statesmen in his 
remote gorge, although he told them nothing which would make them 
happy. From this difference it may be concluded that with his prayer “to 
God, that He might make peace,”®® he did not mean man’s pacifism, 
which, with all its good intentions, is always a feeble affair, but that 
wonderful Treuga Dei^, which, like the unending peace of the Sabbath, 
must come down from Heaven to the Earth. 

The climax of the Saint of the Ranft’s endeavours for peace was reached 
after the Biugundian War, when Switzerland had not grown inw^dly as 
the result of its glorious victory. Despite several meetings of the national 
assembly they were unable to solve the problem which was so much 
cfisputed. Contradictions were hurled against each other with unabated 
vehemence, and the situation was growing more and more confused. 
Tempers grew so heated that in the end there was no way out at all. The 
whole Swiss nation anxiously watched the Assembly at Stans which was to 
settle once and for all the deeply-rooted conflict between town and country. 
But the innat e obstinacy of the Swiss came disastrously to the fore; 
instead of combining to find a solution, the stubborn deputies merely 
aggravated their disputes with each other. The Assembly was on the verge 
of being completely wrecked, and the triumphant Confederacy stood on 
the brink of civil war. In ^s grave danger, in which the continued 
existence of the country hung in the balance, there had hastoied half a year 
previously from Elriens to Stans, Pastor Heino am Grund, with the object 
of consulting Brother Qaus, with whom he had already had dealings. It 
was a hard journey, more than four hours long; which Heino am Grund 
had to make in mid-winter over the icy paths, in order to talk the matter 
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over with the hermit of the Ranft. Their deliberations lasted all night, and 
dawn was breaking when the priest set out on his return journey. Had he 
come too late ? Had not the lords already in a high fury fallen out with one 
another ? Bathed in perspiration, Heino am Grund was back in Stans, and 
none too soon, for the deputies to the Assembly were on the point of 
saddling their horses with a view to cutting their Gordian knot with the 
might of the sword. With tears in his eyes the pastor of Stans besought 
them to reassemble just once more, since he had a message for them from 
Brother Claus. He did not tell them what it was at once, for Brother Qaus 
had expressly forbidden him to do so outside the Assembly. They must 
have been powerful, searing words, for not without good reason would the 
priest have run so breathlessly back to Stans. 

When the angry lords were once more met together and the excited 
priest gave them the hermit’s answer, the unexpected happened. Brother 
Claus himself came among them! Not in the body, but in the spirit did he 
move through the lines of angry deputies, spreading among them with the 
unique authority that was his an atmosphere of trustfulness. The invisible 
presence of the hermit showed itself as a spiritual force which overcame 
the crazy stubbornness of the disputatious swordsmen. The shadow of 
Brother Claus brought about an immediate transformation by virtue of 
which the meeting took an unexpected turn. Instead of arrogant obduracy 
there was a readiness for mutual understanding. Where they had vainly 
striven with each other for so many days, everything was now setded in the 
space of an hour. Brother Claus’ message did not go out in general terms 
but only in the exhortation: ^^Be one, one, one!” The situation was so grave 
that it demanded concrete proposals if it were to be met, and this alone 
was suitable to the practical temperament of the Swiss. But Brother Claus, 
as the original Swiss, the Urschweizer^ was able to put himself in the 
position of the Confederates, and yet, at the same time, to contemplate it 
from without. He forced nothing strange on the deputies, and submitted no 
proposal which was not peculiarly suited to them. StiU less did he attempt 
to effect a compromise on the basis of give and take. Rather was the 
solution which he recommended made up of a number of ideas which 
were already in the air. According to his proposal the administration of the 
civil law should be divided up among the cities, and the rights of the 
country districts observed. For the first time the eight old places concluded 
a common alliance, so that now, in place of the separate alliances, a 
Confederate union was formed, which greatly strengthened national unity. 
This community of the eight places included in the alliance Freiburg and 
Solothurn, which had fought in the Burgundian War, and in this way the 
Confederacy became extended into a community speaking two languages. 
By means of this plan the hermit had decided the matter once and for all, 
inasmuch as the new order of things was bom out of his mind. It all 
happened without Brother Claus being there in person. His name moved 
lilte a spirit through the ranks of the Assembly. His prestige among the 
Confederates must indeed have been tremendously high. No one else could 
have been able, as he was, to make the disunited Assembly incline to one 
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word from him. The so-called Sfanserverkommnis^ which was inspired in 
him, laid the foundation stone of the old Swiss constitution, which out- 
lasted the disruption of the Reformation, and continued until the French 
Revolution. In one of her most critical hours the hermit of the Ranft had 
rescued Switzerland from the disasters of civil war, and performed a 
miracle of reconciliation, which is perhaps even mightier than the miracle 
of his fasting. With justice did the protocol of the Assembly of Deputies 
charge Hause to report “the loyalty, exertion, and toil, which the pious 
man, Brother Claus, has used in these things; wherefore he is truly to be 
thanked.”®’' A heartfelt sigh of relief was breathed through all the valleys 
of Switzerland when, on December 22nd, 1481, the churchbells pealed 
throughout the land giving the happy news of the union, which thus, just 
before Christmas, fulfilled once again the Divine message of “Peace on 
Earth.” 

With this act, which could only have been brought about by a Saint who 
was not involved in party quarrels, and who, moreover, in his selflessness, 
had no thought for personal advantage, Brother Claus was inscribed for 
all time in the memory of the Swiss people. He has acquired a lasting 
significance for the whole of Switzerland, and it is no overstatement to 
speak of the SainPs real statesmanlike quality. His feat was a great national 
achievement, which contains not the slightest hint of nationalism. Nearly 
always a legitimate love of one’s country leads to an overstimulated 
nationalism, to the detriment of other nations. Brother Qaus’ national 
consciousness is entirely free of this disease. He helped his country in her 
greatest peril, without breaking the commandment of loving one’s neigh- 
bour. By this attitude his figure became a symbol for Switzerland, which 
expresses the spirit of the Confederacy far more profoundly than do the 
etMcal considerations underlying the story of William Tell. 

V 

From time to time an air of tragedy is permitted to surround the great 
man of peace of the Ranft, regarding the great religious bone of contention. 
He can in no way be made responsible for this abuse, since he himself had 
no share in the religious disputes. Brother Claus belongs to the pre- 
Reformation period, and it is quite impossible to assert what attitude he 
would have adopted when the Christian faith was split into two. We must 
leave him alone in his earthly kingdom, for he is much too serious and 
unique a character to be involved in the arguments of the different 
Christian views. To him we should not apply the question, **What he 
means to us, and what he cannot mean to us.”®* The friend of God must 
not be made the private property of one particular group, which would 
merely be for the worst, since he would be lost to one half of Switzerland. 
All creeds must unite in sa3dng of this man: “Then there would be a rich 
heritage to enjoy.”®® 

From the religious point of view Brother Claus must be r^arded as a 
Saint, in the Christian meaning. All the accounts which celebrate him 
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purely as a national hero^ reveal only half the truth. The Swiss Staretz was 
holy^ for his life was that of a Saint. That is why^ even in his own lifetime^ 
the people felt him to be a "living Saint.”^® Trithemius says: ""On all lips 
to-day is he granted the title of Saint.”^^ With the hermit of the Ranft we 
have the unusual case of a Saint being acknowledged as such in his own 
lifetime^ and not at a later period when people knew nothing certain about 
him. The honouring of him sprang from the people themselves^ who have 
an unerring sense for this^ and who raised an altar to him, since this was not 
permitted by canonical law.’^ People usually stone their prophets first, and 
recognise them afterwards. But they love their Staretzes with full hearts, 
and bow themselves before them in the consciousness that for their sake 
God will preserve a land, and not let it perish. Even to-day this late Gothic 
figure powerfully seizes on the mind of anyone who is occupied with him; 
and this permits one to feel an inexpressible joy that there was once such a 
phenomenon in the midst of the turbulent old pages of Swiss history. The 
deeper one penetrates into this Saint, the more does the significance of 
Brother Claus increase, and whoever "‘fully studies his appearance, under- 
stands him as the eternal admonisher.”^® 

Wherein lay the peculiar character of this Saint, which is valid even 
to-day ? This is not so easy to say, and it has been comparatively little 
considered. The answer to the question may be found, firstly, in the 
realisation that this Christian Saint has at all times been called by die most 
beautiful word in human speech : Brother Claus. His aim was to be a Friend 
of God, and in striving towards this end he became a Brother to the Swiss; 
and he experienced and shared with them their sorrows and their joys, and 
accompanied them loyally through bright days and dark. As no other 
personality in Swiss history has done, he has given a new and deeper note 
to the name of Brother. Although he dwelt apart from his people, he felt 
himself united to all Christians, and to him was revealed again, inimitably, 
the secret of eternal brotherliness. For this reason the name of Brother 
Claus remains the highest mark of honour of this Saint, who was able, in 
the end, to join God and his native land in a way which will for ever occupy 
the imagination of the Swiss people. 
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I 

ON THE westenmost limits of the continent there lies a country which 
belongs to Europe and is yet something quite distinct. Even though Spain 
be not considered as a unit on its own^ it is^ all the same, very different 
from the other western countries. This differentness, which is to be dis- 
cerned in her art, is the result, amongst other things, of her proximity to 
Africa.^ The hot breath of the black continent is wafted into one's face in 
this scorching, arid country. The Moors pushed into Spain by way of 
Gibraltar, and occupied the country for centuries. Arabic influences seeped 
into Spanish intellectual life, leaving behind them ineradicable traces. Of 
no little importance to Spain was her unexpected ascent to world power at 
the end of the Middle Ages, and the subsequent decline into a “dull apathy 
and egotism” in which the Peninsula, according to Ortega y Gasset, has 
remained buried for the last three centuries.^ This fate has made the land 
of Philip II into the strangest country of Europe, apart from Russia, and 
for this reason it is hardly to be approached by a western understanding. 
In the face of this southern land, witli its quality of phantasy, we experiaice 
a strange restlessness. Only if Spain is measured with the proper yardstick 
can we see in her idealism and realism the roots of a national character, 
which give rise to the “discordant duality of the Spanish soul.”® 

Spanish Christianity is not easily intelligible to the northern mind. By 
taking the lead in the Coxmter-RdFormation, it earned the ill-repute of a 
dark fanaticism. Of the religiousness of Spain, one usually knows only that 
it was the home of the Inquisition, which, with its ghastly instruments of 
torture, crushed out all spiritual freedom. And even thou^ we may point 
to Spain purely as the cradle of Jesuitism, we still know nothing of her 
faith. This popular conception overlooks the centuries-long war, which this 
country waged against the Saracens for the preservation of the Christian 
religion, and which can only have arisen from a conscious pride of 6itL 
Naturally, there is much which one could say about Spanish Chri^anity in 
the negative sense; but beside the dark pages we must not neglea the 
bright. One thing at least c^ot be denied to Spanish religiousness : gr^- 
ness and force. The founders of its Orders are incarnations of meta- 
physics, and its kings sacrificed world dominion for their Catholicism. 
Spain was predestined to bring forth Saints of the greatest stature. We 
should not speak of Christianity without taking into account its Spanish 
stamp. The ignoring of Spain and Spanish religiousness was felt to be one 
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of the essential flaws in Nietzsche’s criticism of Christianity.* There is no 
amse to overlook Spanish Christianity any longer, for there can be no 
renewal of Christendom without due regard being paid to the essential 
elements of Spanish religiousness. One of the most enduring memorials to 
the religious spirit of Spain is to be found in Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 
Cervantes has penetrated into the heart of his people, and his masterpiece 
must not be lightiy dismissed as a mere satire on knight errantry, Don 
Quixote, with his spiritual ecstasies, revolves round metaphysical problems, 
and in Ms words there flames up that Heavenly madness, wMch springs 
also from the lips of the Spanish Saints. It is in tMs religious sense that 
Unamuno has inteipreted the lean, gaunt knight. The finest appraisal came 
from Dostoievsky: ‘Tn the whole world there is nothing more profound 
and more powerful than tMs poem. It is, up till now, the last and greatest 
word of human thought ^ it is the bitterest irony which man has been able 
to express; and if the earth were to stop spinning, and men were asked, 
‘Have you understood your life on earth? What conclusion have you 
drawn from it?’ Then could man point silently to Don Quixote: ‘That is 
the conclusion wMch I have drawn from hfe; could you condenm me, 
takiug him into account?’ 

The fairest flowering of the Spamsh religious spirit is to be seen in its 
mysticism, the examination of wMch has, strangely, been “excessively 
neglected” (Holl). That Spanish mysticism, with the exception of pro- 
viding a comprehension of a spiritual life, requires no new examination 
to-day, and has no bearing on reality, these are misconceptions wMch it 
has had to endure.® In acmal fact it is one of the most sublime phenomena 
in the spirimal Mstory of Christiamty. If we would experience what is the 
glowing ardour of true faith, wMch is all consumed in the welfare of the 
soul, then we must read the Spanish mystics.^ They are the mightiest 
awakeners of the soul, for wMch they have spoken the most real of words. 
It is romance mysticism wMch has given rise to Spain’s most moving 
pathos. By means of tMs Spain has given its most profotmd utterance to 
the world. TMs austere mysticism, of course, is quite out of the question 
for the general masses. For such a purpose it is much too far removed from 
normality, and with its complete disdain for the world, demands much too 
much. The Spanish mystics had the courage to go through to the very end, 
and were imafraid of the ultimate consequences. They are the strongest 
possible contradiction to mediocrity. With their burning fire they form a 
continuation of, even an advance on, the German mysticism of the Middle 
Ages. Their holy earnestness was of such hardihood, that to the eyes of 
rationalists it was bound to appear to be sheer madness. 

The summit of Spanish mysticism is Theresa of Avila, one of the 
greatest women in the history of the world- It is no easy task to write about 
Theresa, and those who have attempted to do so have rarely been able to 
enter her mind. It may be added that there is nothing at all wMch can come 
up to her, and there is scarcely no comparison wMch she cannot sustain. 
She appears at the greatest hour in the Mstory of Spain, when umversal 
feme smiled on her country. With her conception of honotir and glory, and 
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her pride--of which she would tolerate no discussion, which she regarded 
with disdain— she is a purely Spanish figure, in whom her country recog- 
nised the deepest expression of its essence. Not for nothing was she placed 
as the national Saint of Spain, by the side of the Apostle James. To under- 
stand her nature we should not begin with that picture of her which a bad 
painter made, giving her rigid features, and of which Theresa’s own words 
have come down to posterity: “God forgive thee, Brother John, thou hast 
painted me after all, but thou hast painted me most hideously.”® From the 
fact that she never tried to conceal her feminine nature, she has been called 
the first modern Saint. By one she has been described as a “Christian 
Amazon,” and by someone else as “the Princess of Spanish Mysticism”; 
and by reason of her talented genius she borders on the superhuman. But 
better than aH these titles was Pascal’s sigh of “Great Theresa!” With her 
ardent soul she thirsted, as few men have, after “great things.” In her 
burning desire to “have no limit in the service of God,” and in her bold 
watch-word, “die or suffer,” we may contemplate the whole uniqueness of 
her soul. Theresa cannot be set beside normal standards. She is a pheno- 
menon the like of which is not to be found in every century. What an 
unusual human being it was who said: “Moreover, everything that I see 
comes to me as out of a dream; and I might seem to be ill in the same way 
that now I am. I pray Your Grace, let us all become fools for love of Him, 
Who was so called for our sake.”^ This great lover of the Church has said 
things which, as it were, stun the reader at first sight, and yet which con- 
tinually re-echo through him. Hers is a spiritual power from which we can 
only escape with difficulty. The Spanish sun which illuminates her, sheds 
a different light, and turns her into a figure of flame. Theresa is Catholic 
from the crown of her head to the soles of her feet; but she represents an 
integral Catholicism. We will have to seek far to encounter her like. 

Theresa’s was a richly endowed nature, which contained infinite 
possibilities. One comes again and again to the exasperating evidence of 
how much greater she is than all the attempts to portray her. But, unob- 
served in the confusing many-sidedness of her gifts, there is essentially one 
problem, in the last analysis, about which all else revolves; it is this focal 
point which discloses to us the approach to the Saint. Theresa’s great desire 
was to be able to converse adequately with God. For her, as a Christian, 
God was not an impersonal Power, as the pantheist conceives the Divine to 
be. To her, God was a personality Who can engage in conversation with 
man. The ability to pray is what distinguishes man from beast. Theresa 
wanted to be able to talk to God, as, it is told. Job did. She fou^t towards 
this end for years ; and it is this fight which contains the essaitial meaning 
of her life. What gives the disruptive emphasis to her existence, which 
seizes hold of us and draws us along with it, is the way in which she herself 
conceived this desire. It is in this that she is so tot^y different from all 
other Christians. Theresa did not take this business of talking to God as a 
pure matter or course. She did not regard it as something vague and fonnal. 
The substance of her praying was not only made up of please and thank 
you. She was not interested in the answering of her personal wishes. The 
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secret a)ntact between God and man, which comes from prayer, she felt to 
be something of the greatest power, which cannot be compared with any- 
thing else, something which leaves man with a profound sense of awe. 
From this perception spring her words of warning: “If you would speak 
with God, then must you speak as is befitting to so great a Lord; and it is 
good that you should reflect Who He is, with Whom you speak, and who 
you are: and then at least you will speak with due propriety.”^® To a 
prayer, whereby a man would seek not to be stricken for the consequences 
of his own deed, Theresa would not grant even the name of prayer, how- 
ever industriously he might move his lips. With this Spanish Saint we have 
the feeling that once again a mortal really seeks to converse with God; a 
human being, who feels the hazards of the endeavour, and who, in the end 
fully realises what it means for a small, worthless man to dare to address 
the Eternal. Only a perception of the fact that Theresa speaks of the 
Almighty as “His Majesty” shows how far removed she is from the insipid 
thoughtlessness of most Christians, who, with a familiarity which is is- 
tinctly out of place, call on God as though He were someone like them- 
selves. Theresa contended for long with God over a form worthy of her 
personal feeUng for Him. She sensed how, precisely in this most intimate 
domain, the most difiicult thing of all would be required of man, and how 
this, his highest endeavour, could so easily slip into mere ridiculousness. 
In one last gamble she fought to find a way suitable for speaking with God, 
until she finally become ipinfully aware of the fact that it is beyond the 
power of man to address the Eternal Thou in a fitting manner. This is a 
grace which can only be given to man. It was granted to her after torturing 
searchings, and in the end she understood that it is prayer which is the 
secret gate that leads into the Holy City. Although, moreover, it was 
pleasant for Theresa “that everyone heard me when I spoke with God,”^^ 
yet her works provide an incomparable insight into this wonderful feat, 
beside which nearly all the prayers of men are nothing better than an insipid 
babbling, and are, indeed, often rejected on account of their presumpmous 
tone. The life of Theresa must be viewed from the viewpoint of the Great 
Conversation, which penetrated into an unknown dimension that far out- 
strips imagination. Theresa’s existence is a “Dialogue in the dark, which, 
in tie might of the spirit, now rushes forward, foaming and swirling, now 
struggles laboriously along.”^^ Like a six-winged Cherub, did Theresa 
sing her “Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts,” which is worthy to be 
placed side by side with the Sanctus of the great Bach’s B minor Mass. 

II 

On the instructions of her Father Confessor, Theresa wrote her own 
biography. This sublime portrayal of a soul has been called a “fascinating 
and sensitive novel,” but this description scarcely does it justice. Happily, 
Jeanne Galzy has not followed this course in her Theresa novel. The 
greatness of the exciting spiritual biography of the Nim of Avila lies on a 
different plane. In her foreword Theresa remarks that she has been granted 
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full powers to write about her pardon^ and that therefore she felt ‘^highly 
bound” to portray, too, her “wicked life” in the same way.^^ What a picture 
full of contrasts would arise if she had indeed applied her great spirit to 
this task, instead of the reader’s having to read between the lines, since so 
much is only hinted at. What a pity that the opportunity was not seized by 
her timid superiors. For this reason this autobiography, which is one of the 
most notable memoirs of all time, does not give a clear picture of the real 
facts of the early period of her life, which is pushed into the background 
far more than is generally represented. The theme of Theresa’s auto- 
biography depicts the experiences of a soul which fought ardently to scale 
the heights, but which, at first, failed to do so. The first decades of Theresa’s 
life were frittered away with the tragedy of labour expended in vain; this 
has often been wrongly covered up. Her life story shows no steady Ime of 
ascent; rather is it a sharp curve. From these abortive attempts to establish 
the Great Conversation, the first phase of Theresa’s existence acquires its 
dramatic note, which tells us much more than the traditional mould into 
which the Saint has been squeezed. While Theresa, for the most part, 
towers high above ordinary mortals, it is the first part of her life which 
brings her closer to us, so that suddenly we are able to sense that she too 
was a figure of flesh and blood. 

It is no mere embellishment of legend when Theresa is described as 
having been a pious child. She was a descendant of the two ancient noble 
families of Cepeda and Ahumada, both of which were noted for their 
rigorous Catholicism. Her religious bent was noticeable even m her extreme 
youth. Her ardent nature was profoundly impressed by the eternity of 
suffering and glory in the world to come. Before Theresa was yet seven 
years old she devised the adventurous plan of gomg begging in the land of 
the Moors with her brother, where she would suffer a martyr’s death, and 
in this way quickly reach Paradise. This project did not remain a purely 
fanciful idea; the two children really did run away from their parents’ 
house, and had to be brought back by force. A short while after this 
Theresa built a small hermitage in the garden, and began to play at nuns 
with other little girls. Although we should not place too great an importance 
on these childish games, they do clearly reveal her religious quality. 

As a young girl Theresa abandoned these pious impulses. A develop- 
ment, which tended to the superficial, cut across her religious interests and 
brought about the first flaw in her life. When she was in her teens a number 
of romances of chivalry fell into her hands, and she devoured them eagerly, 
for they accorded well with her romantic nature. She lived so intensely in 
this world of make-believe that she began to write a romance of her own. 
Simultaneously her natural vanity awoke within her. “It was at this time 
that I began to appear beautifhlly dressed and, by means of a well- 
groomed exterior, to devote myself to attracting attention. To this end I 
dedicated exceptional care to my hands and hair, and availed myself of ail 
the sweet smelling things which I could procure; and th^e were not fw, 
for I was passionately fond of dressing up.”^^ These exertions weare fully 
and ably supported by her attractive nature, for Theresa was endowed with 
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a natural charm and a pleasing personality^ which made her “beloved by 
everyone.”^^ When she wandered through the town^ and walked with her 
Southern grace through the streets of Avila, it is only too understandable 
that this pretty, weli-set-up girl, in her bright orange dress, with her well- 
formed figure, her delicate white complexion, her beautifully curled hair, 
and her black eyes, should draw after her the gazes of all who saw her. By 
all reports which come down to us Theresa was extraordinarily beautiful.^* 
The girl was greatly admired by everyone, and it is possible that she had a 
youthful love affair with her eider cousin. Throughout her life she retained 
a passion for everything that glittered, for shining jewels, rich materials, 
and beautifully carved shrines. Even Bertrand had to acknowledge: “A 
little sensuousness in her is undeniable: she loved perfumes and every 
refinement of personal neatness, by which great store was set in those 
days.”^^ This youthful phase should not be dismissed as purely iimocuous. 
Theresa was seriously threatened. One cannot avoid having the reluctant 
feeling that she might just as easily have taken the wide and easy path. 
And, in all truth, she was not far from it. There were tendencies in Theresa 
which would lead to her destruction. As with nearly all humans both 
possibilities were latent in her. The danger of becoming a frustrated genius 
was present in her to an exceptional degree. 

The deeper side of her nature struggled against this development. Her 
earnest religious need came to the fore again and gave a new rum to her 
life. After spending a period as a boarder in an Augustinian convent, and 
undergoing a serious illness, her religiousness won the upper hand again. 
A terror beset her soul at the thought that she was on the way to Hell. Her 
passionate dislike of the religious vocation, which she had experienced in 
her adolescence, was gradually washed away. At the same time she still had 
to overcome powerful spiritual opposition within her, before she was able 
to respond to the imperious summons of the Cloister. By her own account 
she had to endure a fearful struggle which raged within her for no less than 
three months. She suffered from attacks of fever and sudden fainting fits. 
It was no religious experience which drove her into the Order, and 
Theresa’s entrance into the cloistered world could in no way be likened to 
the triumphant progress of a hero. She herself described it as an agonising 
pain, but her religious quality persisted stubbornly along its appointed 
course. In the end, however, her high resolve prevailed, although she stated 
frankly, “It seems to me, however, that in tMs matter of my entering the 
Qoister, I was induced more by cringing fear than by love.”^® Her father, 
moreover, flatly refused to give his consent, and Theresa therefore had no 
option but to go against his wishes, and she stilled her mounting doubts 
with the reflection that only God could have inspired her with such an idea. 
One morning— the memory of this great moment was to remain with her 
for the rest of her life — Theresa, not yet twenty years old, fled from her 
father’s house, and with pounding heart, knocked at the door of the 
Carmelite Convent. And as she entered the cloister she was at once filled 
with that great recompense of joy which God is wont to bestow on those 
who overcome their reluctance to enter His service. Theresa was a zealous 
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who performed all her duties with scrupulous consdeotiousncssj and 
did not shun the lowliest of tasks. Even at that time she was permeated 
with the feeling of God*s greatness, and regarded it as the duty of a nun to 
thmk only of His glorification. One year after entering the convent she 
began practising the inward praying, which was the prelude to her Great 
Conversations. 

Once again, however, the course of Theresa’s life took an unexpected 
turning, which prevented her from reaching her goal at once. After a while 
her reli^ous earnestness began to wane perceptibly, and the enthusiasm 
with which she had entered the convent began to cool off. Moreover, she 
had to learn the painful truth that a man cannot flee from the world unless 
he has first conquered himself. And although the doorway into the cloister 
is small, it was not, in the Spain of those days, narrow enough to prevent 
a great deal of idle vanity from slipping through. Theresa herself spoke of 
people who had abandoned the world in order to serve God far from its 
hazards, and who, on entering the cloister, ‘Yound themselves all at once 
in ten worlds.”^^ Her youth provoked her into doing things with which 
after entering the convent she should have had no dealings. Her tempera- 
ment was too lively to permit her to become a contemplative Bride of 
Christ all at once. Furiermore, the state of the convents of the time 
helped her little in her attempt to reach her goal, since there was no sort of 
supervision. The nuns went like bees in and out of the convent as they 
pleased. Throughout the day they received visitors in the convent parlour, 
entertaining them to their hearts’ content for hours on end. Without 
pausing to reflect, Theresa joined in this amusing way of life. It was not 
malicious gossip that even then she had ‘‘clung to the principle that she 
would have nodiing to do with nor to say about any man, nor would have 
people say this of her.”^® It was not a question of slander in its usual 
meaning. Everything with Theresa, right from the very beginning, is much 
more refined and subtle. But notwithstanding this fineness, entanglements 
were no less dangerous for her. On the contrary, it made it much harder 
for her to perceive when she went astray. Unconsciously she hit the nail 
on the head in a charming causerie^ which is quite devoid of religiousness, 
and which summed up her whole existence in the sentence: ‘T know 
nothing but how to talk.” In view of the times in which she lived this is a 
most revealing statement; the widespread taste for social intercourse had 
seized hold of her, preventing her from inward concentration. And the 
latter is absolutely indispensable for a serious relationship with God. ‘T 
began to throw myself from one amusement into another, from one vanity 
into another, and from one opportunity into another.”^ In spite of the 
apparent harmlessness of this pleasurable existence, she found hersdf 
seized by a thousand restraining impulses, which held her in a thousand- 
threaded net from which there was no escape. Implicit in her continual 
chattering and gossiping was a waste of time to which, in the case of a 
normal man one could scarcely take exception, but which in the case of 
Theresa, called by God to higher things, can only be qualified as sin. 

This unreligious way of ffie on the part of a mm could only lead to a 
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grievous situation, which took the form of a torturing division within her. 
On the one hand, when she first entered the convent, Theresa had under- 
gone significant religious experiences. She had accepted the priceless gift 
of tears, ‘‘which had melted her hard heart.” With the ‘'eyes of the soul” 
she had seen Christ, from Whom she had received an impression of 
“exceeding great beauty.” Similarly, she had made progress in her life of 
prayer, even if only in a transient way. On the other hand, she was 
prevented from devoting herself utterly to her attraction to the Divine by 
innumerable trifling affairs into which she threw herself with no little zest. 
The idle gossip and chit-chat of the parlour, the many visits she paid to 
her relatives, and an all-too-interesting friendship with a priest — ^these 
things, also, were of great importance to Theresa. She was not yet ready to 
renounce these pleasant diversions, to which she was bound as by a chain. 
Given over to vain frivolities, it was as though she had been caught for ever 
in the gaudy fair of life. “Yet the life that I led then was filled with anguish, 
for on the one hand God called to me, and on the other hand I followed the 
way of the world; while I had great joy in all the things of God, yet was I 
held in fetters by the things of the world. It was as though I had been two 
separate entities, striving to unite into one a spiritual life and the vanity 
of sensuous pleasures and delights.”^^ Naturally, even at this time, 
Theresa was a lover of God, but her Eros led her the wrong way: she had 
not yet learned to imderstand the profound nature of the Divine Love, 
whose essential meaning is to embrace One only^ One, moreover. Who 
knows no limit or term. Since she had not the strength to want one thing 
only, she remained, as it were, split into halves. And this partition could 
only lead to a fruitless duality or ambivalence in which one tendency 
cancelled out the other so that she could make no spiritual progress at all. 
This contradictory mode of life did not last for a mere fortnight: she spent 
nearly twenty years in striving to make fire and water flourish side by side, 
and even as she approached her fortieth year she was still entangled in her 
maze of contradictory confusions. “I found no delight in God, nor any 
pleasure in the world. When I gave myself up to worldly joys, I suffered 
grievously from the memory of my debt to God; and when I busied myself 
with the things of God, my worldly desires left me no peace.”^^ Unable to 
relinquish either, Theresa was caught in a vice between God and the world. 
She was not yet strong enough to follow God’s call, although it sounded so 
clearly to her ear. Whenever the parlour brought her the tumult and tur- 
moil of the world, ah her saintly resolves were swept aside. She did not yet 
understand how hard it is for man to rise above his sore distress. 

The grievous struggle in which she was continually tom from side to 
side seemed to have no end. Theresa’s own moving accounts of this 
desperate fight read like a bitter lament. As day followed day, she felt as 
though she were floating on a “turbulent sea,” “which would sink down, 
and then lift me up again, only, unhappily, to sink down yet once more.”^^ 
Theresa has been compared with St. Augustine, in whose Confessions she 
foimd herself depicted as faithless; but it is an unjust comparison. In the 
case of St Augustine we have a pre-Christian Odyssey, which enabled him 
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to find the trae haven after long and weary wanderings. Theresa^ on the 
other hand, recognised, even in her earliest chidhood, whither her 
religious temperament was leading,^^ But in the ascent, toward which she 
fought with the strength of a drowning man, she met with no success, 
despite all her desperate endeavours. Inward and outward difficulties 
continually beset her, driving her back along her path. It oppressed her 
spirit with the harshness of the task of Sisyphus. It was at this time that 
Theresa discovered the law of the soul’s gravity, even as her contemporary, 
Kepler, discovered that of the body. For hardly any other Saint was the 
ascent to God as hard as it was for her. With incessant hardships, she fought 
her way upwards. Time and again she sought to climb up the sheer per- 
pendicular walls which held her imprisoned, but every time she slipped 
downwards again. The usual accounts which depict the Saint as being 
dedicated to God, and pleasing to Him from infancy, come to naught in the 
case of Theresa, and ill accord with her agonised cry of despair : ^^Oh long 
lingering and grievous life! Oh life wherein there is no living, wherein there 
is only loneliness and no succour. When, Oh Lord, when ? How long must 
it be ? What must I do. Oh my Greatest Good, what must I do ? Am I to 
long for no more longing after Thee By reason of the tmspeakabk 
hardships which attended her religious development there is much to be 
learned, in a purely negative sense, from Theresa. They make it quite dear 
that the preparation of a spirit is the hardest thiug which there is in life, and 
the practicability of this is all too rarely taken into account. Only unin- 
terested persons can consider such a task as an easy undertaking. Theresa 
herself made no attempt to conceal either the difficulties which she had to 
overcome, nor the defeats which she had to suffer: ‘T knew that I was 
caught, but in what way I could not tell. ... I longed for life, and then I 
understood that I was not living at ail but was fighting with the shades of 
death; and yet I could find no one to give me life. . . 

The anguished conflict within Theresa assumed such proportions that 
she became seriously ill. She began to spit blood, and nervous disorders 
became apparent which affected her heart and stomach. The doctors who 
were called in were unable to diagnose her mysterious illness. For four days 
she remained in a state of catalepsy. Within the precincts of the convent 
her grave had already been dug, and the Sisters had begun to light tapers 
aroimd her bed. At the last moment, however, she regained consciousness, 
and, by a hair’s breadth, escaped the dreadful fate of being buried aHve. For 
three years she was paralysed, and her father had to remove her, tm- 
porarily, from the convent. Much has already been written about Therm’s 
illnesses. The Jesuit Father, Hahn, h^ accused her of hysteria, and others 
have spoken of epUepsy; and, finally, according to Pascal, “Illness is 
natural to the Christian.” But this interpretation overlooks the real facte of 
the case; it merely covers up a grievous situation with fine words. Theresa 
herself described her illness very differently: “Perhaps because I mj^df 
practised no penance, God has sent me so many illnesses, and in so doing 
has Himself laid His penance upon me.”^® Her troubles all arose ficom the 
discontentedness of her religious nature. Theresa was ill because she did 
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not foUow ba: own tme calling. Her protracted illness must be viewed in 
connection with her failure to do so. It was a seif-punishment which the 
spirit inflicted on the body. Theresa’s was a nature which led her to endure 
spiritual rather than physical conflicts. Her misfortunes must also be 
considered from the standpoint of the denial of her religion^ and the fact 
that Theresa was also often ill during the second and third phases of her 
life in no way invalidates this view. Her later illnesses were the result of 
bad medical treatment which she underwent^ since she was being treated 
for a physical disease, although in reality she was suffering in the spirit.^® 

Side by side with her long years of negligence in the convent must be set 
her awareness of her sins, which is evident in the pages of her auto- 
biography. She wrote of her ‘"great sins,” which she was not allowed “to 
describe in detail,” and called herself a “wicked woman,”^® She considered 
no repentant suffering as too great, and “wept for herself,” and “mosdy do 
I weep for the time when I had no tears for my way of life.”®^ It was for 
this reason that she felt herself drawn to Mary Magdalene with whom, she 
perceived, she had kindred traits. Even when she was dying, Theresa 
regarded herself as the “greatest sinner in the world,” who had “so little 
heeded” the rules and dispositions of her Order.^^ These avowals are by no 
means pleasing to her editors, and they invariably accuse her of exag- 
gerating.®® Yet this gives rise to an almost comical situation. Christianity 
lays great emphasis on the sinfulness of man, and yet if a Saint should lay 
claim to sin, then the editors will hasten to assure the reader of his 
writings that the confession must be considered “as a sort of trap”!®* But 
this kind of a^logia merely succeeds in shedding doubt on the reality of 
Irheresa, Theresa really had been exaggerating in describing the 
consciousness^ qf her sinfulness, then it is obvious that she must also have 
overshot the frmk of veracity in her other accounts and descriptions. Yet 
suspicion is quite out of place in both respects. The Spanish nun was a 
exdeptional lover of the truth, and the consciousness of her sins was 
ceftain^' not based on any imaginary scruples. 

For Theresa really was a great sinner. But we must be careful not to 
attribute any sense of moral failing to the words, for this would give too 
primitive an interpretation of sin. We have already had occasion to point 
out that with Theresa everything takes place on a high level. Theresa’s sin 
was that she did not follow the caU of God. With her exceptionally talented 
nature, she was summoned by God to greatness. Yet, with all her wealth of 
gifts, she hesitated to give herself up utterly to His service. For the first 
half of her life Theresa was the perfect example of the versatile, talented 
human: a person who enjoys no spiritual harmony, who is possessed of a 
thousand and one interests, yet is not strong enough to discard any of them 
or to weld them all together, w^‘th the result that, in the end, aU the talents 
dwindle away to nothing. Theresa made no use of the grace with which 
she was imbued, and hid her talent away in her kerchief. With this highly 
gifted genius everything tended to be submerged in the mire of daily life; 
and Theresa clearly illustrated a seldom recognised danger which besets 
the human who strives after religiousness: that if there is no certainty 
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ctgardiag tine to which one aspires the result wil incfiicably ojtiic to 
□taught, however fair the begiiiaing may have been. She was already half- 
way through her life, but had not yet determined on the definitive fonn of 
her existence. Although she had now worn the veil for many years, she had 
Qot succeeded in coming any nearer to God. She was missing her true 
calling by the narrowest of margins, and very nearly let it slip altogether. 
The hiding away of a talent given by God is one of man's greatest sins; for 
it is the harshest of all fates to have to say, ‘‘Too late! For ever late!” 
For this reason the repentant suffering of Theresa’s soul must have been 
grievous and tearful indeed: the consciousness of her sin was genuine, and 
in no way feigned or affected. Her life progressed like a tragedy, and 
although no blood flows in the last act of this play, this in no way detracts 
firom the dramatic sense of violent catharsis. And yet the conception of 
tragedy in this connection is not quite right, for it implies the pagan image 
of a Fate, falling blindly on mankind. And over Theresa there hung the 
vault of a Christian Heaven, which turned aside the impending doom, and 
led her in the end to a glorious victory over the infernal powers. 

Had Theresa’s sin been that of the man who did not use his talent, it is 
probable that she would never have succeeded in triumphing over herself. 
She had already growm accustomed to see-sawing up and down, and yet she 
knew that “upon constant perseverance depends all our weal.”®^ And God 
came to her aid, and brought the shameful comedy to an end. She has 
emphasised with the utmost clarity that she herself did not bring about the 
change. God gave her His assistance to win the long upward climb to her 
goal; and she called her autobiography T>k Book of the Mercies of God, 
One day, when Theresa entered her pri^te oratory, her gaze fell on a 
painting which showed Christ tied to a pillar. It was a genuinely Spanish 
representation of the Scourging of Christ, which depicted with realism the 
blood dripping from His wounds. The Lord’s suffering was so vividly 
depicted that one could not but be moved by the bruised appearance. 
Although Theresa had naturally seen many pictures of the Stations of the 
Cross, this picture of Christ’s Martyrdom suddenly made an entirely new 
impression on her. She received the dreadful reality of the Scourging into 
her soul for the first time, and as the result of her contemplation of it she 
was “utterly dismayed to behold the Saviour so grievously ill-treated.”®® 
A flood of tears poured from her eyes, and it seemed that her very heart 
would break j&om the sudden shock of realisation. Stricken with com- 
passion, she threw herself down before the picture and prayed that God 
would at last give her the strength nevermore to go ^aiust His command- 
ments. This experience in the oratory, facing the representation of Ecce 
Homoy marked the decisive change in Theresa’s life. Its importance can 
hardly be overestimated. When she knelt down at last before the %!ire of 
Christ Theresa’s erratic progress to and from God came to an end. The 
second half of her life had begun, and all the scenery was completely 
changed. 
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*‘This is another, a new book, or rather a new life. What I have written 
up till now has been my own life; but what I have lived from this point 
onwards, in which period I have achieved a state of prayer, is the life of 
God in me.’’®’' In these words Theresa herself has clearly marked out the 
dividing line in her life. Worlds lie between the two phases, and it often 
seems to be a different human being who speaks in each of them. In 
between, Theresa had suflered immeasurably, and soon after her con- 
version she shared the mighty experience that shows so clearly that 
holiness is always a matter of choice, and, what is more, despite one’s own 
violent wishes, always the choice of God Himself. What happened to 
Theresa is something which no man can accomplish on his own. It either 
does come over one, or it does not. Only by reason of what Theresa was 
now to experience did she enter history and her figure acquire its over- 
powering quality. We have not here a growth but a sudden ascent which 
gave rise to tlie greatness of Theresa’s life, and which was soon to lead to 
such heights that one can find nothing comparable to it.®® 

Her new relationship to God must be regarded as the Great Conversation 
upon which Theresa now engaged, and which fidled her whole spirit 
utterly. It is highly remarkable that it should be precisely she who was 
honoured with this Grace, she who so often when the beUs marked the end 
of the hours of prayer had been longing for this very thing. But then there 
fell ‘Trom the fire within the glowing cauldron,” as she described God, a 
little spark which kindled her soul, lighting within her an immense burning 
brand which it was quite beyond her power to master. From now on, in her 
conversations with God, Theresa used the great abc, which was uttered 
before the Eternal Majesty as the ultimum of veneration. It is true that she 
did not come upon the most fitting words on the very first day of her 
transformation; but she regarded herself from thencefordi as being “on the 
way of prayer,”®^ along which she strode unflaggingly forwards, and in 
which “the greatest dfficulties lay in making a beginning.”^® This Great 
Conversation of Theresa’s must not be confused with oral praying which 
one learns in cliildhood, and with which Theresa also was obviously 
familiar. Moreover, although she herself did not recognise a reasonable 
petition addressed to God as a valid substitute for prayer, she had nothing 
to say against it. She saw clearly that many Cliristians would never get 
beyond this stage of intercourse with God. Her religious fervour could 
never be satisfied with pra.ying aloud as the beads of the rosary slipped 
through her fingers. Her spirit required something much more than this. 
Theresa had to rise above this lowly state, to get away from meaningless 
formulae, where a man does not have to think at aU, or else regards God as 
a useful storage place and the fulfiller of his own selfish wishes. And 
although oral prayer has a certain amount of justification, the person who 
is satisfied with a mechanical rattling off of a string of phrases must always 
remain a mere groundling in religious experience and never approach that 
higher w^ay of prayer which needs no words at all. 
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Understanding this^ Theresa began her life of inward prayer. To do so, 
the nun sought solitude, collected her thoughts — ^which demanded a con* 
siderable amount of will-power from one of her liveliness— and en- 
deavoured to hear nothing and to see nothing. She must have experienced 
violent emotional agitation before she could quell her senses, since only 
when man is passive is God’s activity manifested. Theresa did not intend 
anything secret in her inward praying; she understood it primarily as a 
reverent awareness of God, through which a man must pass, if he would 
speak with Him in his praying.**^ During her inward praying Theresa made 
it clear that she saw the Eternal the whole time, and that she sought to 
retain this feeling of His presence. Even during her daily tasks she 
endeavoured to remain in constant association with God so that she would 
not lose this precious awareness of Him for a single minute. According to 
Theresa there is no greater good in life than the ‘'practice” of this/® and 
she counsels all who have ever begun to enjoy this gift of inward prayer 
never, in any circumstances, since they have also wrought so much evil, to 
give it up again. “To my way of thinking inward prayer is simply a 
friendly relationship” with God,^^ it is the door to the fortress of the soul, 
the means whereby God permits mankind to share in His favour. By means 
of this praying from the heart, in which God is honoured in spirit and in 
truth, man approaches his highest destiny, the true adoration of the 
Almighty. The petty whirl and flurries of life which had so fascinated 
Theresa up till then all of a sudden subsided and from thenceforth 
remained far behind her; and even in her inward prayer she no more 
longed for the gifts of God — earthly prayer she abominated — she now 
longed only for God Himself . . . 

This first act of Grace, which Theresa experienced on her ascent to the 
Eternal, had the effect of lifting her suddenly out of herself. Up til! 
then she had never experienced an ecstasy. But now she heard what the 
words told her in a vision: “From henceforth thou shalt not associate with 
men but with Angels.”^^ When she heard these words, Theresa was seized 
with a great fear. God had never given her such a commandment before. 
In order to speak with Angels only, and not with men, one must feel oneself 
to be an Angel; and with her knowledge of herself Theresa knew that she 
was far removed from an angelic state. “It is folly for us to wish to become 
Angels while we are still sunk so deep down on earth as I was then.”^* 
Moreover, although she had momentarily recoiled, the commandment of 
the Etemd Majesty had gone out to her, and like herself, we can only be 
filled with amazed apprehension. Most of the biographers of Theresa 
appear to have very little feeling for the grandeur of this bidding of the 
Lord’s. They treat it as though it were the utterance of any common or 
garden prelate. But there is a captivating nobility in God’s danand: it 
raised Theresa’s life up to a height which it is given to few mortals to scale. 
She, who up till then had swung, irresolute, between God and the world, 
was now to commune only with the Seraphic Powers of Heaven! One 
knows only too well what human conversations comprise: in most cases 
they are filled with depressing banalities. Most of men’s utterance are 
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quite trivial. But what must it be to converse with the Angels^ with those 
Angelic Beings who stand about God’s throne ? Owing to the poverty of 
human language it cannot be adequately described. Even Theresa herself 
was unable to do this. Despite all the almost turbulent eloquence which 
was hersa the words which were forced from her inspired lips are^, in the 
ultimate analysis, inarticulate. The only thing which is plain to see, is that 
in some miraculous way the Angels certainly entered into her life — those 
Angels who are normally hidden from the dull eyes of men. The Angelic 
Conversation also sets the whole question of the basis of Theresa’s 
mysticism in a new light. Her mystical formation is due exclusively to 
Spanish writers, especially to Francisco de Osuna and Bernardino de 
Laredo, who, for their part, found their sources in the writings of the 
Neoplatonists and the Christian Mystics of the Middle Ages. A reference 
to this tradition explains some, but not all of the problem. The secret of 
Theresa’s mysticism only becomes dear when we take into account her 
Angelic Conversations, by means of which she entered into an immediate 
relationship with transcendental reality. 

The association with Angels which now became part of Theresa’s very 
existence took the form of a visionary experience which has no equal. The 
Great Conversation did not take place in the usual atmosphere but, 
admittedly, on a quite different plane. Theresa was led on from ecstasy to 
ecstasy. "Aether she wished it or not, her spirit was at times borne away, 
soaring up to incredible heights. At such times it would seem that nothing 
lived in her body: it lay as though dead, the warmth fled from it, and it 
could not stir; the eyes were either shut, or, when open, without the power 
of sight. Her consciousness was rendered inactive, and her spirit, under the 
might of God’s onslaught, was almost completely annihilated. Theresa 
speaks of a joy which bordered on pain; and yet, with her ‘'blissful 
torment,” she does not mean a mixture of the two. In an attempt to explain 
the inexplicable, the Saint drew attention to the strange similarity which 
exists between ecstasy and death, for in both cases a man receives the 
impression that the whole world is disintegrating. But even in moments 
such as these Theresa had a profound feeling of happiness, of pure and 
unsullied peace, and of utter contentment. The furthest apart poles come 
into such close contact with each other in the ecstatic experience that it pro- 
vides something of the very greatest things which are granted to mankind. 
The nun of Avila herself wrote that “the brilliance of such a vision sur- 
passes anything which one can imagine on Earth ... It is quite a diflferent 
light from that which we see on Earth. In comparison with the visionary 
light the radiance of the sun which we behold appears dark, and it is as 
though we could never open our eyes again.”^® According to Theresa these 
visions are not the product of man’s spiritual strength; they are wrought 
by God, since “in ecstasy the true revelations and manifestations of His 
Grace are to be found.”^’ Nothing points more strikingly to the decline of 
Christianity than does the gradual disappearance of the visionary ecstasy 
in modem times. 

In her autobiography Theresa wrote in detail of how she once saw an 
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Angel ^th a long golden arrow, and on the iron tip of it I seemed to see 
a little flame, llien it befell that he pierced me with die arrow right inio 
my heart; and when he withdrew it it seemed that he drew my innermost 
heart out with it. Finally he left me all afire with the burning love of God. 
The pain of diis wound was so great that it did wring from me the groans 
of distress whereof I have spoken; but, at the same time, the bliss, which 
this exceeding pain did occasion, was so immense that I could not wish to 
be free of it, nor could I ever be contented with anything’ as I was with 
God.”^® No comment can come up to the level of this experience. In the 
first place not even an artist can completely portray its truthful quality. In 
his famous monument in the church of Santa Maria della Vittoria, in 
Rome, Bernini attempted to depict this scene. His memorial shows, with 
plastic clarity, how Theresa lost consciousness, how she sank down into 
sweet surrender, and how her personality merges together into one state of 
feeling only, which fills her to such an extent that there is room for nothing 
else. The artist’s work has often been condemned on account of its 
mingling of sensuality and religiousness, and regarded as a typical product 
of the baroque. But although it must be conceded that Bernini’s sense of 
perception has led him to the very limit of what is admissible, he had, all 
the same, an awareness of the extraordinary quality which informed the 
vision of the arrow. How was he to depict the Angelic experience other 
than by the analogy which he was able to grasp, and which showed 
Theresa groaning from the overwhelming violence which fiiiled her, 
leaving her spiritually intoxicated? It is intended merely as an outline of 
the transfigured face which suggests the very highest of the emotions. 

These indescribable ecstasies of Theresa’s did not amount to many 
hours. But these hours were her reward for living, and compensated her 
for whole years of her life; and the ability to set aside these extraordinary 
moments at other times is one of the noteworthy characteristics of Spanish 
mysticism. The most wondrous sweetness flooded through Theresa’s 
inmost being during these ecstatic raptures. In this way the Saint showed 
that she had understood the inmost essence of the Gospel as that joy and 
peace which sets free eternal bliss in man and ‘‘surpasseth all under- 
standing.” To represent Spanish Christianity as purely gloomy melancholy 
and a turning away from the world is quite wrong. It does, of course, 
embody certain ascetic elements, but these merely form the outward shell. 
The inmost core is an exultant jubilation which cannot be put into words, 
and Theresa’s experiences are a dear example of this. When we read her 
writings we are in no way depressed, rather do we feel exalted by than. 
They enable us to share in that rapturous intoxication of the spirit which 
she herself has defined as “glorious madness.”^® She felt no sl^me at her 
“Heavenly madness,” and candidly admitted: “Often it was as though I 
were out of my senses, and drunk with Divine love.”®® What a woman, to 
confess that she was insane with the love of God! Rightly has Ther^a been 
usually termed in the language of the Church, virgo seraphim. Thanks to 
this experience, God to her was a Reality more incont^table than the 
reality of her daily life. Through her Great Conversation, the Divine 
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became an oppressive reality wbich made everything else paie before it. 
Theresa had attained a state of religious certainty which bestowed on her 
the highest metaphysical feeling ot security. For her existence as a whole 
the vision of the arrow was of the greatest significance. It was not just the 
opportunity for her to revel in purely joyous feelings. “A great thing is 
knowledge, she wrote, and she made the heroic vow from thenceforth 
to do in everything what she considered to be perfection, a promise which, 
according to Liguori, fills even holy men with awe. 

The meaning of the commandment that she should speak only with 
Angels was, in the first place, that Theresa was to give up her idle chattering 
in the parlour, which for so long had prevented her ascent to God. She had 
to be rid of die trivialities of idle intercom*se which, spiritually, weigh 
men down, and achieve a higher level in her life. Through the mercy 
shown to her in her vision she was led towards this goal. The ecstasies 
overcame her with such force that it was vain for her to fight against them. 
Moreover, her body, of its own accord, was lifted up off the ground and 
floated over the Earth, while her coxmtenance gave forth a strange 
radiance.®'*^ Her accounts of this would necessarily be viewed with greater 
misgivings, were they not accompanied by genuine humility, and were it 
not, also, for the fact that the Saint was so open by nature that she must be 
believed unreservedly. In point of fact, Theresa herself fotmd her soarings 
through the air most impleasing; with sound common sense she realised 
that this floating over the Earth was too extraordinary a phenomenon, and 
that it must naturally cause a great sensation. For this reason she tried to 
keep it a secret as w^ell as she could. But she was bound to fail in this, inas- 
much as the enraptured state in which alone these levitations took place 
left her powerless to control her body. These physical exaltations took 
place repeatedly in her life. Not only nuns saw her lifted up, but ladies of 
society, too, saw the act of levitation take place during a sermon, which 
greatly disturbed their womanly modesty. In this rising up into the air 
Theresa manifests with the utmost clarity her conquest over the normal 
sphere and her matchless striving after the Heights. The law of gravity was 
broken, and as Theresa spoke with the Heavenly Beings she had a 
presentiment of the namre of the Angels. When we try to form a concrete 
picture of this frequently attested occurrence we find that there is no 
standard by which to judge this mysterious phenomenon. But a man must 
needs be very narrow-minded to ignore the grandeur of this experience 
which reveals the clear triumph of mind over matter, which is unique to the 
world of Saints. It is precisely in the apparent impossibility of such an 
occurrence that there lies a great religious force; and whoever fails to see it 
in this perspective must necessarily fail also to recognise its profound 
symbolic nature. 

The high point of Theresa’s great dialogue is provided by its fusion into 
one, its union, the nature of which is so sublime that we may not dismiss it 
lightly. Only in inaccessible solitude can there take place this mystic 
marriage which defies all normal conceptions. Theresa wrote repeatedly of 
this Mystery, and the most impressive passage is to be found in the post- 
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hiimoiis appendix to her autobiography. She described how the Lord had 
held out His right hand to her^ and said: “Look on this nail; it is a sign that 
from to-day thou art My bride. Hitherto thou hast not deserved this; but 
in the future thou shalt be zealous to honour Me, and not only because I am 
thy Creator, thy King, and thy God, but also inasmuch as thou art truly in 
the relationship of one betrothed to Me. From now on, therefore, is thy 
honour Mine, and My honour thine.”^ This experience, which is to be 
regarded as an unio mysticay marks the last stage in Theresa’s approach to 
God, and one cannot but be amazed at the prodigious boundiessness 
implicit in the words. Had not Theresa, on this occasion, overstepped the 
limits to which a Christian is subject? Had she not gone too near to the 
fire? We have her own statement in this connection: “Often does His 
Majesty proclaim His great love for me in the words ‘Thou art now Mine, 
and I am thine,’ But these considerations are swept aside by the sheer 
force of the experience which befell a human to w^hom all sense of hubris 
was unknown, and who always attached the greatest importance to 
humility. It affords a curious paradox that it should be precisely Theresa, 
who called for the highest veneration to God’s Majesty, who herself 
experienced a union with God Himself, a union, moreover, which dissolved 
her whole existence. The religious exaltation which filled her could never 
be surpassed. In the fusion of Theresa with God, Spanish mysticism 
celebrates its greatest triumph. What would Nietzsche have said in the 
face of such an expression of religiousness? He could not endure the 
existence of God, even though there might have been gods, and in this 
based his argument against Christianity. Certainly Theresa did not 
become God, but her soul did, as it were, flow into God. The extraordinary 
marriage ceremony of this woman has rarely been adequately assessed: the 
demands it makes on the interpreter are all too great. Only one man seems 
to have divined something of this “lightning happiness”:®^ this was the 
impenetrable El Greco, whom his contemporaries at Toledo called 
“the visionary.” In his magically coloured paintings he attempted to 
capture the ecstatic spirit of Spanish mysticism; and even to-day, despite 
their dreamy beauty, historians of art shake their heads in perplexity at the 
“wild grandeur and sublime detachment” which they display Greco’s 
Saints display a strange, quite irrational feeling for life with their elongated 
forms and nervous appearances; and the complete surrender to the inner 
world which flows from them is their unique reality. 

It was extremely difficult for Theresa, after experiences such as these, to 
return to the daily round of normal life. It is in the very nature of the 
ecstatic conversation that it cannot continue indefinitely in this earthly life, 
but must come to an end after a certain time. The highest happiness of the 
union with God, according to Theresa, can “never attain to complete 
perfection.”^^ But the fearful feeling which remained with Theresa after 
conversing in this way was one of the most terrifying things which she had 
to endure. The ending of the ecstasy was to her like a cruel expulsion fix)m 
Paradise, and she resumed her normal existence as though in exile. “Even 
on the following day I feel the pain in my pulses and in my whole body; 
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and it is as though all my limbs had been dislocated.”^® The state of high 
tension through which she had passed did not give way to merely spiritual 
weariness and depression. Her mortal life seemed to her, aftenvards, as 
desolate and empty, joyless and dreary; and she spoke of the "‘gloomy 
comedy of life” which she had to begin again. After her foretaste of 
Heaven she longed to die, spoke of “sweet death,” and wrote that strange 
song in which the thought 

Far I da almost die of pain 

Because I cannot die yet^^ 

is varied in every way, and the great depth of its meaning can never be 
plumbed. Violent and moving sighs were wrung from her breast, and a 
consuming longing for another experience gnawed at her soul, even though 
she knew that an ecstatic union “is never given to a soul which yearns for 
The highest thing on earth w^as unattainable without the subsequent 
pain, from which Theresa suffered grievously. The average Christian can- 
not divine the tearing anguish w^hich beset her. It was something known 
only to the Saint who with her feet scarcely trod upon this Earth. 

Nevertheless, the ecstatic experience leaves an abiding sense of owner- 
ship in the spirit, Theresa was first aware of this act of Grace when she 
realised that the consequent dreariness was a gift of God, and when she 
perceived that she must not resist it. It was then that she fully understood: 
“The highest degree of perfection is not manifested in inward con- 
solations and sublime ecstasies, but only in such an identity of our own 
will with the will of God that we, with all our wills, may be able to com- 
prehend all that we know to be His will, and so that we may learn to accept 
the bitter and the painful which His Majesty may ordain just as joyfully as 
we accept what is pleasant to us.”®^ Nothing could be more mistaken than 
to regard this attitude as one of weary resignation; it has nothing in 
common with bitter renunciation. The unswerving identity with the 
Divine will is, rather, a gift which the soul receives in ecstasy. The seventh 
dweHing, of which Theresa speaks in her Castillo Interior^ and which is the 
highest stage, consists of this “self-forgetting of the soul, so that it appears 
to have ceased to be; then is it completely transformed, so that it knows 
itself no longer. It does not remember that for it there is still a Heaven or a 
life or an Earth: its whole endeavour now is in the advancement of the 
honour of God.”®® All quarrels with destiny and all hopes that it will be 
changed disappear. The process of being free of all Creation — “When we 
are sad it means that we are not completely free of everything,” Theresa 
wrote in one of her letters®® — ^far surpassed all temporal jojrs. With her 
determination to see salvation only in identity with the will of God, 
Theresa was fundamentally anticipating Quietism in its truest sense. It was 
the super-rational peace of God in which she dwelt, a peace which she has 
described as the greatest joy which can be attained in this life, since in it the 
soul neither desires nor fears anything more. This state of spiritual sus- 
pension, triumphing over the world, was summed up by Theresa in the 
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contemplative lines which were found written on a slip of paper in her 
Breviary after her death — alines which cannot be repeated too often: 

Be not perplexedy 
Be not afraidy 
Everything passesy 
God does not change. 

Patience wins all things. 

He who has God lacks nothing: 

God alone suffices.^^ 

Is this whole experience, beginning with the commandment to consort 
only with Angels, up to the state of sublime union, just sheer imagination ? 
Does not the account which Theresa gives of her ecstasy bear a striking 
resemblance to that of Dostoievski’s “Idiot,” whose epileptic fits “seemed 
to me like the height of harmony and beauty, awakening within me un- 
suspected feelings, a greatness, an abundance, and an eternity, which 
reconciled me to everjihing, as though I were in an inspired, Gk)d-seeing 
confluence with the very highest synthesis of life” A similar confusion 

is caused by Prince Myschkin, when he speaks of the indesaibable light 
which filled him : “What does it matter that it is disease and immorality 
Have these things really nothing to do with each other ? Or is the question 
quite inadmissible? At any rate, it woxild not have offended Theresa 
herself, for side by side with her great religious gift she had a highly 
critical nature with a lively understanding of serious problems. But even 
though the Saint did not state the problem imder discussion in modem 
terms, she had her own way of viewing it. She entertained grave doubts 
about herself and constantly wondered if she were not allowing herself to be 
deluded by her power of imagination. She knew all about false ecstasies and 
knew the reality of her own. With amazing psychological penetration she 
constantly observed herself, and subjected herself to a quite modem 
autoanai5^is, which might easily have proved disastrous for her. The nun 
of Avila wanted to be certain that she was deaHng with real ecstasies and 
not “just womanly swoons, such as do come over us, and which can easily 
be eliminated with sufficient food and sleep.”®^ Moreover, in her lifetime, 
there lived in Spain one of the greatest impostors in this domain, who 
caused a great deal of comment. Theresa herself, however, reojgnised a 
rigid self-control as an essential duty; and she was very well acquainted 
with the sphinx-Hke character of the feminine spirit, writing in one of her 
letters: “Women are not so easily lost.”®® While women, moreover, are 
glad to leave their ecstatic experiences to the field of emotions, Theresa was 
imbued with an almost masculine need to subject them to an almmt 
scientific analjrsis. And this must be noted as an instance of ho- inonn- 
parable courage. In her critical desire which reached as far as her innate 
feeling (a most noteworthy trait of Theresa^s) she was disobedient to the 
Divine commandment to speak only with Angds and not with men, for she 
discussed her visions with her Father Confessor. This led to one d the 
most distressing chapters of her life. 
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Although in the life of most nuns the Father Confessor, as one of their 
last remaining links with the outside world, plays a great part, Theresa had 
no such unhealthy enthusiasm for her “spiritual lord.” Indeed, she 
searched for a long time for a suitable confessor — and failed to find one! 
On the other hand, she was no easy spiritual charge, for she not only 
embarrassed her spiritual guide with complicated questions, but she was 
also able to teH him that she was able to receive more truth from a beam of 
light than if she had studied under the greatest theologians for a thousand 
years! With her mtelligence she felt herself strongly attracted to men of 
learning from whom she could expect a greater depth of understanding 
than from the half-educated priests who were unable to understand the 
religious longing of her imusual spirit and were only liable to do her harm. 
Theresa suifered grievously under her confessors, who were incapable of 
tmderstanding her visionary states, and who, not realising the greamess of 
her task, could not understand her spirit. The first man whom she told 
about her Great Conversation felt extremely ill at ease. Wearisome and 
long-drawn-out discussions ensued with other theologians, and their 
conclusions were crushing for Theresa. Her visions were qualified as the 
work of devils. Naturally this explanation had the effect of casting her 
down into the depths of spirimai ^stress. The instruction that she was to 
laugh at all such visions in the future as delusions of the Devil must have 
caused her unbearable anguish. Nevertheless, out of obedience to her 
Father Confessor, she complied with this order for a while. And as she 
changed from one Father to another, she found herself obliged to fight for 
the genuineness of her revelations for many years, which must surely have 
been one of the bitterest tasks of her life. A whispering campaign began 
against her, and she was charged with “wanting to be held as a Saint and to 
mstitute reforms when she has barely mastered the rules.”®® She found it 
hard that she was not understood by anyone in her immediate circle. That 
her dialogue with the Eternal could only be understood by men of 
intellect — ^not to be confused with the professional theologians — she herself 
did not realise at first. A real persecution was worked up against her, and 
Theresa stood quite alone. “Nor was there any man to whom I could turn, 
for they were all against me.”’® Only her inner knowledge enabled her to 
remain steadfast, and the perception that she could never renoimce her 
Great Conversation without losing her soul. Theresa’s was one of those 
heroic souls which are ready and willing to do battle with the whole of 
HeU. Only when she came to know a Franciscan, Peter of Alcantara, was 
her burden first alleviated, for he believed her ecstasies to be Divine 
illmnination. Then a Dominican, Louis Bertram, supported this inter- 
pretation, and finally the Fathers of the Society of Jesus admitted that 
Theresa was not suffering from hallucinations of the Devil. Although the 
nun of Avila, up to this point, had suffered much pain and distress, her 
path of suffering was not without its good points. For her visions had had 
to iindergo the most severe and critical of tests. They were not accepted at 
once by the Church with naive credulity: they were obliged to demonstrate 
their genuineness incontrovertibly. 
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In circtimstances no less diiOSciiIt than the objections provided by her 
spiritual counsellors, Theresa was successful in her attempts to explain her 
Great Conversation. She often undertook the hazardous task of explaining 
the various stages of prayer to the other Sisters. Now Theresa was 
possessed of an amazing psychological ability to express inward realities 
with the utmost clarity. With her innate acute perception she made a 
distinction between active and passive prayer, devoting her attention 
principally to the latter, which she divided into four stages: prayer of 
peace or tranquillity, that of union, that of ecstasy, and that of spiritual 
marriage. Again she described the souths ascent in the image of her castiik 
interior^ a spiritual fortress in which there are many dwellings, through 
which the praying soul must pass; or else she would use the simile of 
watering a garden, which can be done in many ways. But in spite of 
Theresa’s great gift for dealing with m3rstical problems, even she was 
unable to explain the inexplicable. Her Great Conversation cannot be 
adequately expressed in the concepts of human speech, for it moves in 
different dimensions from those which are accessible to intellectual under- 
standing. Theresa herself realised this when after countless attempts she 
understood the impossibility of putting into words the mystical approach 
to God: “It must be something which we shall never imderstand, as long 
as we live on Earth.”’^ 

In spite of the fact that we cannot know what it was that went on inside 
Theresa, her moving attempts to explain it have borne wonderful fruit, 
which posterity cannot treasure too highly. These are her writings which 
lie before us, free from the dust of centuries, and over which Time has 
passed without leaving a trace of his passage, as with Plato’s Dialogues. The 
Saint of Avila wrote nearly everything at the bidding of her later con- 
fessors; and yet they still display a great sense of immediacy. The beautiful 
language of the manuscripts, covered with her firm, steady writing, has at 
all times been justly celebrated. Even in translation her words are a joy to 
read, and must ikkt a worthy place beside the greatest writings of 
Christendom. And yet, as she herself complains, all her works were written 
in great haste, and, at ^e same time, she had her normal religious duties to 
fulfil, just like the other nims. The Saint had to fight to find time for her 
writing, and she was often interrupted at her labours. She was never able to 
read through, let alone polish up, what she had written. It is by bearing in 
mind this method of working, and her constant state of suffering, that the 
shortcomings of her writings are to be viewed; for most of them are in a 
state of disorder, which tells us a great deal. The thread of the narrative is 
often lost, and Theresa will suddenly interrupt her account with the 
complaint: “I have strayed far from the subject.”’^^ But these slight 
deficiencies are more than offset by the brilliance of her work. We may say 
of Theresa’s writings, moreover, that they all form one vast confession. 
This opinion is borne out not only by her AutoMc^apJ^y which she wrote 
partly in a state of ecstasy, but also by her Seven DmetlingSy and her tFqy of 
FerfectimJ^ Serious-minded men have regarded these books as ^‘holy 
writings,”’^ and Theresa herself felt that she was inspired when she 
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wrote7® Nothing flowed from her pen which she had not herself experi 
enced and by which she had not been profoundly moved. And thi: 
experience revolved unceasingly round her Great Conversation. At al 
times she wrote factually^ and the honour of being called ^^doctm 
wystica^^ was singularly appropriate. A fundamental feature of her vita 
style in writing was an in-no-way-oflicious tendency to help the reader oi 
his ways snd not merely to entertain him. Herein lies the greatest profi 
which we may derive from the reading of her works. They were writtei 
with Theresa’s life-blood. Yet even with their immortal significance the; 
do not apply to the broad masses — even in Theresa’s lifetime, the servant 
of Princess EboH laughed at her autobiography, in their inability to under- 
stand it — ^rather are they designed for humans who strive after perfection 
Such people receive abundant precepts from her writings. The reader t( 
whom their secret has been revealed gives to Theresa’s works a place o 
honour on his bookshelves. The ultimate goal to which they tend lies ii 
goading men on to greater love: ‘‘Only would I remind you that in order tc 
go further on this way and to reach the longed for dwellings it is of n< 
avail that we should think much, but that we should love much; so mus 
you do w^hat will rouse you to greater love. Perhaps we do not know wha 
loving is, nor would I wonder at this: for love does not consist in th< 
blissful feelings of devoutness, but in the steadfast resolve to want t( 
please God in all things.”’® 

What amazes one again and again in Theresa’s writings is the prodigiou: 
knowledge they display of inward, spiritual truth. What this nun, with he: 
mysterious depth of feeling, was able to say about the human soul border 
almost on the Utopian. The terrestrial vault was as apparent to her as th( 
stages by which she could mount on high. She knew every aspect of th( 
soul, and also knew that “many souls come to grief because they would fi] 
before God has given them wings.”” She held it important that “the sou 
must not be regarded as something enclosed in a narrow space, but rathe- 
as an inner world, which contains so many and such splendid dwellings.”’ 
She recommended her fellow Sisters “that, concerning the soul, to thin! 
only of abundance, and breadth, and greamess; nor is this in any wai 
exaggerated, for the soul is able to grasp far more than we arc able t( 
tiijuj. ”79 xheresa was a distinguished expert on the human soul, since sh( 
constantly observed her own. She was acquainted as few mortals have beei 
with spiritual virtue, and she knew what it meant to lose this or to develoi 
it. She was indefatigable in her endeavour to make out of chaos an image o 
the soul beautiful, in the conception of which she embodied nothing whicl 
did not spring from herself.®® Unfortunately, this expression, ever sinc< 
Goethe’s ingenious use of it in Poetry and Truths has been all too freeh 
employed, and thus it has lost much of its lustre. Although the cultivatioi 
of the loving spirit may occasionally have enjoyed a certain amount o 
undesirable feminism, in the case of Theresa we find no undue emas- 
culation of the soul. Inward beauty is a significant desire, and was deeph 
rooted in neoplatonism. Even though Theresa herself was not aware of it 
her radiant spiritual beauty sprang from this source. In neoplatonisi 
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Christianity also there is realised a profoundly Divine longing based on the 
conception of absolute^ almost soul-born, beauty. The ideal of a beautiful 
soul is to be considered as the expression of the purest form of the yearning 
for beauty, and with its unfathomable spirituality it far surpasses external 
beauty. In the face of imperishable spiritual beauty mere externals fade 
into nothingness. If in the future men will come to rekise the futiiity of this 
emptiness, then the beautiful soul, with its eternal secret renewed once 
more, will be able to exercise again its irresistible power of attraction. 

IV 

The Spanish mystic’s ecstatic experiences alone would be sufficient to 
justify her being called the “great Theresa.” And yet we do not come to 
know this Saint completely if we are familiar only with her visionary 
conditions. Surprisingly enough there was another side to Theresa which, 
at first sight, would appear to have little comiection with her mystical life 
of prayer, and yet it must be regarded as a result of her Great Conversation. 
This new side of her assumed such proportions in the third phase of 
Theresa’s life that it soon succeeded in completing the picture of this 
greatest of all Spanish women. Owing to the new development her life was 
driven into yet another course, which brought to an issue all the wealth of 
her talents. Christian history is familiar with many mystics who have 
submerged themselves in God. They are the salt who have preserved the 
Church from corruption. But although the Nun of Avila was one of them 
this does not mean that we find in her that egotistical enjoyment in self, 
which is indifferent to ethics and one of the patterns of mysticism. As 
Theresa imderstood it the meaning of prayer was to produce deeds, and 
her practical activity is one of the fruits of her dialogue with God. It was in 
her ecstasy, and nowhere else, that she imdertook the task to which she 
devoted all her energies during the last period of her hfe. 

The deeds to which Theresa saw herself called had to do with her fellow 
men. Theresa’s burning love of God would not have been genuine if it had 
not been linked to loving her neighbours. According to the conviction of 
this Saint, the more man learns to love his neighbour the more is he filled 
with a love of God. “Therefore if you see that you are able to bring am- 
fort to a sick woman, do not hesitate to forego your religious devotions in 
order to bring her this comfort. Give her your compassion and take in 
her pain; and if you have to deny yourself food that she may eat, do it not 
as though it were for her sake, but rather because, as yxm do know, it is the 
will of the Lord.”®^ Her visionary ecstasies did not at aU make Therm 
useless to the outside world. The great mystic of Spain did not stare so 
fixedly at Heaven that her eyes could light on nothing else. Side fay side 
with her m5rsticism she enjoyed an exceptionally practical nature, which 
developed abundantly in the material tasks of life. She possmed a remark- 
able gift for organisation, which is found all too rarely among women, and 
which was denied, moreover, to St. Francis. Ther^a was able, howevor, to 
unite them both together, m3!^ticism and organisatiem. In other <»scs the 
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one is usually to be found to the exclusion of the other, but in Theresa the 
contemplative life and the active life dwelt together in harmonious accord. 
These highly differentiated gifts of hers in no way conllicted with each 
other, but were welded into an organic whole. “Believe me,” she exclaimed, 
“Mary and Martha must stand side by side to receive the Lord into their 
house and to keep Him there, unless He is to be treated mhospitably and 
not regaled as does beht Him,”®- That she herself was able to unite these 
two personalities into one was the crown of her peculiar greatness. In this 
she resembles Catherine of Siena, who, side by side with her mystical 
contemplations, entered the Apostolate. 

Naturally, in those times, the fact that she was a woman greatly ham- 
pered her burning desire for activity. Theresa keenly regretted that she was 
only a “weak little woman” instead of a man, who w^ould have been able to 
fight more actively. Furthermore, she even counselled her Daughters to 
have no regard for womanliness, but rather to comport themselves as 
strong men. She herself had a brave spirit and was filled with saintly 
humility which in no way affected the warm maternal feelings which she 
always entertained for her nuns. Although she was thus imbued with pure 
femininity she felt herself called to act with vigorous energy. The saying of 
the Apostle that a woman should hold her peace in the community was of 
little use to Theresa’s purposes. She overcame this obstacle by means of a 
vision in which God told her : “Tell them that they should not refer to only 
one of the utterances of the Holy Scriptures : they should look also upon the 
other places, if they would grasp My hand.”®® 

What prohibited Theresa from leading the tranquil life of a nun in 
cloistered peace was the state of the times. Although she lived within the 
walls of a convent, she was not the kind of person to be unaware of the 
significant events of her century which were then being enacted. “The 
world is in flames,” she said, and in these words admirably epitomised the 
sixteenth century.®^ She could not fail to notice the contmual retrogression 
of Catholicism, and the steady advance of Protestantism. But the Spanish 
Saint was too far removed from the North to be able to obtain a proper 
conception of what the Reformation represented. She knew nothing of the 
spirimal struggles which Luther had sustained in his monastic cell. To her 
the word Lutheranism was merely a synonym for heresy, and towards it, 
as became a loyal “daughter of the Church” (as she called herself even on 
her deathbed) she naturally displayed the most violent antipathy and 
abhorrence. “It is as though they would condemn Christ over again, for a 
thousand false wimesses rise up against Him; but they will never destroy 
His Church.”®® This was the light in which Theresa regarded Pro- 
testantism, What she saw was the wild growth of heresy, the profanation 
of the Sacraments, and that a monstrous conflagration was consuming the 
whole of Christendom, But with her acute perception she realised that this 
heresy could never have reached such proportions, had there not been 
many grave flaws in the structure of Catholicism. Only because Catholics 
had been neglecting their religious duty had such a falliag off been able to 
come about. “But the worst of it is that they give themselves out to be 
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friends of the Lord although secretly they betray Him, so that He can find 
scarcely anyone on whom He may rely.”®® The principal blame for the 
decline of the Catholic Church she attributed to the corruption of monastic 
discipline. “Oh dreadful evil, dreadful evil, when, in the Houses of the 
Orders — those of the men no less than those of the women — religious 
discipline is not observed; when in one convent there are two ways, the 
way of virtue and monastic discipline, and the way in which this discipline 
is relaxed, and when both ways are trodden simultaneously!”®^ Theresa 
was horrified at this state of affairs, and felt called to combat sudi a 
perilous situation. In her remarkable and almost sinister-sounding battle- 
song she cries out like a Sybil in the storm-tossed night of Christendom: 

Do not give yourselves to sleepy 
Ye who ^neath the Crosses banner 
For your God have chosen to fight: 

It will bring no peace on Earth^^ 

There is a crusading note about this fiery song, which, with its refrain 
that there is no peace on Earth, strikes one as a Spanish inversion of the 
Gospel.®® 

Like most true Christians Theresa felt the need to set to work on the 
house of God itself. It seemed to her that it was the duty of the nuns to 
make amends for the great decline of Christianity in the world. The Saint 
of Avila considered that it was out of place, at such a menacing time, to 
worry God with trivialities. For now the whole of life was at stake. Only a 
completely new and devout spirit in the monasteries and convents would be 
able to withstand the imminent disaster. “For what else could become of 
the world, if He were not to preserve it for the sake of the religious 
Orders cried Theresa passionately. But if the religious Orders were to 
be able to fulfil their true purpose, they must first have a spiritual renova- 
tion. The internal front, which it is the principal duty of the Orders to 
protect, had to be fortified. According to Theresa^s new plan the religious 
Houses should be immediately behind the battle zone, and to this high 
destiny she wished to lead the Carmelite convents, for the Carmelites had 
come to the western lands out of the east, but could as yet look back on no 
great tradition as the mendicant Orders could. It must have been the 
guidance of Providence which led Theresa to come to know a nun c^ed 
Mary of Jesus, at Toledo. It was from her that she learned that the 
original Carmelite rules had been very different from those which were then 
being practised.®^ The meeting of these two nuns must have been the most 
important hour in Theresa^s life, for as soon as she received the other’s 
information, her mind was made up. 

Without an instant’s hesitation she plunged into the work of refbmmg 
the convents. The Order was to be led back to the observance of its original 
precepts and dogma, and thus the heroic zeal of the prophet Hijah, whom 
the nuns honoured as the founder of their community, would turn the 
scales once more. The original spirit of the convents, which had advcoted 
uncompromising Christianity, was to be r^ffirmoi. The relig^om habits 
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were again to be made out of coarse material, nothing would be worn on the 
feet, fasts would be rigorously observed, and straw mattresses were to be 
used as sleeping-places. All mutual tenderness was strictly forbidden. No 
sooner had this woman come to her decision than, impelled by her 
indefatigable energy, she at once set about making it a reality. And she was 
singularly well suited to the task. Theresa had a rare aptitude for leader- 
ship. As one bom to command, she had the gift of being able to associate in 
a friendly way with those who were under her authority, and yet still 
remained at a distance. ‘‘I do not believe that there is an3rthmg in the 
world so detrimental to a leader as when he is not feared.”®^ She never 
believed that she was able to read everyone’s heart, for this, according to 
her, only God can do. She was fully capable of dealing with nuns who fell 
a prey to melancholia, although her method may seem somewhat drastic to 
modem eyes.®® When we read her treatise on The Way and Manner of 
Visiting Convents^ we are constantly amazed at the essential realism of her 
ecstatic nature. She devoted as much careful attention to the account books 
as she did to the double grills on the door of the parlour, through which, 
in her view, a hand should not be able to reach. She concerned herself 
actively with everything, and nothing, however slight, escaped her sharp 
eyes. Moreover, she mastered financial transactions with exceptional ease — 
and what could provide a greater contrast to mysticism? — and exercised 
notable diplomacy, which never degenerated into secrecy. With resolute 
determination she did away with aU the many visits paid to the convent, and 
led the Sisters back to their secluded way of life. All half-heartedness was 
prohibited and expunged from the daily religious routine. The convent had 
to become once again what it had been before, a sanctuary where the way 
of perfection could be truly followed. Theresa believed that only in this 
way could the lost respect of the world be regained. The number of the 
inhabitants of a convent was not to exceed thirteen, in order to preserve 
the true sense of communal life. The convents had to be either “completely 
poor, or with revenues such that the Sisters should not find themselves 
obliged to become a burden upon anyone for their livelihood.”®^ The new 
goal hung continually before Theresa’s eyes, and she would not be 
deflected from it. Once she had decided that a thing was right, she followed 
it through to the bitter end. 

What is astonishing and sublime about all this is that Theresa’s reforms 
in no way brought about a feeling of gloom. Theresa coxmselled her Sisters 
not to allow their souls, which should embrace the iiniverse, to remain 
imprisoned in a comer of their convent-cells. She by no means rejected 
asceticism, but she set no great store by all too frequent flagellations. She 
did not approve of excessive penances which, for the most part, were the 
result of youthful exuberance. When Theresa took in hand the reformation 
of the convents she was already a mature, enlightened woman, who did not 
confuse earnestness with melancholy. She had long since overcome the 
dualism of her own early years in the convent, when she had been imable 
to unite God and the world. The decisive intuition had come upon her 
that “God is in all things,”®® and the point of this, for Christians, was that 
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they should restore the proper relationship between God and the world. 
She bade her ‘ ‘weak little nuns’’ (as she herself once termed them) reflect 
on the fact that “the Lord^ when you are busy in the kitchen, is beside you 
in the irddst of the pots and pans”;®® and she opposed the keeping of 
spiritual diaries as a sheer waste of time. Although she herself delighted to 
converse with the Confessors who were versed in philosophy, she would 
not allow the Sisters to acquire merely a half-knowledge of theology. She 
frankly admitted that she knew no Latin, and did not even know who the 
Assyrians were. Theresa possessed a sincere feeling for nature, and her 
regard for the things of the field, the flowers and the streams served her as 
a book which brought her peace of mind. She viewed Creation with 
reverend awe, and believed “that even in the very smallest thing which 
God has created, even though it be no larger than an ant, there lies more 
concealed than a man does realise.”®’ She expected the Sisters to share this 
attitude. Being the universal figure which she was, for God had enlarged 
Theresa’s heart (as she many times asserted), she lived on the principle 
“of making ever greater decisions, since everjuhing depends on this.”®® 
She would tolerate no grumbling or grousing in her convent. “God 
preserve me from sulky Saints,” she said.®® She herself was of a cheerful 
disposition and enjoyed a great sense of humour. With her infectious 
laughter she overcame more than one uncomfortable situation. When some 
Sisters were travelling to a place of refuge, they chanced to fall into evil 
company, and sought shelter with Theresa. “She, who had been deeply 
moved on hearing of our plight and how we had run away, now began to 
laugh heartily. This comforted us, for we had really believed that our last 
hour was come. She knew the emotions which the tumult had called forth 
in us, and how they tortured us. And in truth we were soon calm again.”^®® 
Theresa’s strength of will-power, as it is revealed in anecdotes of this 
nature, is no mere legendary exaggeration. The picture of a phenomenal 
woman, to whom nothing was too great and nothing too small, is to be 
discerned also in her innumerable letters where she expresses hersdf 
perfectly naturally, and in which her great-hearted personality dominates 
everything. Her letters, addressed to all kinds of people, touch on the most 
varied of matters without once being removed from that sense of the near- 
ness of life which informs them all. They are not the sort of letters which 
were written with a view to their subsequent publication; they show 
Theresa as she really was, and not as she is so often depicted to-day. She 
quite candidly longed for some sugared orange-blossom, “cost what it 
m5iy.>uoi a spirit it was that could write this : “I have to at 

m3^elf to think that in return for all the confectionery, money and other 
gifts, I can only send you a penitential girdle!”^®® The Nun of Avila would 
show the same enthusiasm for long periods of fasting as she displayed for 
fried rashers of bacon, in which she delighted. When, during the course 
of a visit, her favourite dish was served to her, and on this account one of 
the lay Sisters made a disparaging observation that such a saintly persem 
should indulge in such delights, Theresa laughed and gave her this 
splendid reply: “Rather should 3 ?du praise the fticndlinc^ oi your Loii^ 
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and rememberj when it is partridge, then eat partridge, and when yon 
must fast, This ready answer is more than just a hon mot: it 

contains wisdom which we should undoubtedly seek to emulate. Only a 
woman of Theresa’s spiritual stamre could have made such a reply. She 
desired also that her Sisters should be gay and happy. “^In the hours of 
recreation Theresa would take her tambourine, and dance and sing, and 
improvise verses, and her Daughters would take part with her in the singing 
and the dancing.”^ If it had been possible for us to have beheld the great 
Reformer of the Order at such a moment, the dancing Theresa must 
surely have provided us with a unique spectacle. One may perhaps be 
surprised to find such a joyful spirit reigning among the reformed convents 
of the Discalced Carmelites of Spain; and yet it was a saying of Theresa’s 
that ‘‘all this is needful in order to be able to bear the burden of living.”!®^ 
She always strove to spread a pleasant atmosphere about her, and such an 
attimde is in no way a contradiction of her great Conversation. On the 
contrary, only a religious reformer who had had such a great experience 
could have behaved in such a way. By means of her synthesis of new 
earnestness and new joy she found the only possible way of setting the 
decadent life of the convents back on its true course. Joy alone would have 
been as inadequate as would earnestness alone. They both belong together, 
and together form the true Christian life; and it was the fact that the 
Carmelite Sisters really did practise this which gave rise to the declaration 
of the Protestant Tersteegen: “I freely admit that if the convents and 
monasteries had been as well ordered as those which Theresa established 
at the time of the Reformation, then nobodv could have abolished them 
vwthout causing a grievous affront to God.”^°^ 

Theresa was not content, however, with leading her convents back to 
the old-established rules and discipline. She also felt the urge to found new 
establishments of the Order. Side by side with the convent reformer there 
was also the convent founder, who accomplished much great work in this 
field. In her book, On the Founding of Convents:, she has given a dear 
description of this activity, and told of the great labour and toils involved 
in the process. These little convents did not spring up of their own 
accord all over Spain. They all had to be founded, and this entailed an 
enormous amount of considerations. Houses had to be bought and put into 
order, and it was necessary to raise the needful money, and to select the 
most suitable sort of people. Theresa’s voluminous correspondence gives 
a slight idea of all the work which she had to do in this respect. Moreover, 
this was not the sort of thing which she could dictate from the tranquillity 
of her cell: she had to put her shoulder to the wheel herself. Hence it was 
necessary for her to travel from town to town, to inspect buildings, and to 
make all the requisite arrangements herself. In a closed-in carriage, 
accompanied by two Sisters — ^not unlike a travelling convent — Theresa, 
all the year round, went hither and thither, in scorching heat and freezing 
cold, traversing half Spain, and bringing convent after convent into exist-* 
ence. We must appreciate this concrete activity of hers, in order to assess.^ 
her achievements correctly. The danger-fraught highways were in those^ 
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days in a most primitive state* The mms fr^uendy had to spend the night 
in dubious inns or in the open air. As a result of this Theresa must have 
bitterly rued her iii-heaith, for she often sufiered from fevers^ arthritis, and 
headaches. But she never lost her good humour, and in one of her letters 
she was able to write: “Indeed He did give us plenty of opportunities to 
suffer many things, but they were only plagues of fleas, hobgoblins, and the 
hardships of travel . . headway, since 

everywhere a press of people sought to see them. Especially did men want 
to hear her speak, and often she could say nothing to them other than that 
they were worse than beasts and were trampling on the nobility of their 
souls. Uncomplainingly she took upon herself aH the hazards of the 
journeys. And she was able to say of herself: “As far as I can remember, I 
have never abandoned my design to found a convent from fear of any 
difficulties, although towards journeys, especially those which were 
prolonged, I experienced the greatest repugnance.^^os shunned no 
exertions, and even as an aging woman she continued indefatigable at her 
labours. She never lost herself in a round of pointless activity, however, for 
she recognised this as the enemy of the soul. We must remember that it was 
important and hard work which she was performing. And how much 
greater must our wonder be when we pause to reflect that aU this was being 
done by a mystic, who also experienced the highest of ecstasies! 

To be sure, Theresa, who, side by side with Loyola, was already 
regarded as the most powerful figure of the Counter-Reformation, was to 
experience a certain amount of unpleasantness. Both the reformation and 
the founding of convents came in for violent opposition. The Carmelite 
mms, unwifling to forego their hours of gossiping in the parlour and their 
freedom to go out when they chose, endeavoured to frustrate Theresa^s 
endeavours with every means at their disposal. And the most vigorous 
form of opposition arose when Theresa, with the help of John of the Cross, 
attempted also to reform the monasteries. At this time she was even less 
understood in Spain than Protestantism was. People spoke of her in terms 
which were otherwise applied only to Luther. Her opponents, who charged 
her with imparting instruction which they held to be suspect, were all 
orthodox Catholics. A grave stru^le ensued within the Order, and 
Theresa had to suffer a flood of calumnies. The Papal Nuncio called her 
“a restless, wandering woman who, on the plea of pious works, delights in 
follies.”^®® She was denoxmeed to the Inquisition, who pored over her 
writings in an attempt to find impeachable passages, and who refused to 
release her for a long time, Theresa’s assurance that she had always sub- 
mitted her books to the Church proved to be no safeguard for her. The 
conflict waxed even greater when the Nimcio publicly declared Mmself 
opposed to the reformation of the convents. Theresa began to feel the full 
force of his displeasure. She was sentenced to be confined to a invent, and 
forbidden to found any more. From letters to her friends, with whom she 
could only correspond under an assumed name, we receive a vivid picture 
of the distress which her fellow Christians caused her. Not for nothing did 
she cry out, about Catholic Spain: “It is abominable how much injustice 
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is rife in this ocmntry of oms, how little truth and how much of felscs 
hood!”^^® During the course of canonisation these regrettable events were 
euphemistically concealed in the statement that only by the enduring of 
persecution on the part of good men can the virtue of patience be estab- 
lished in its heroic quality. A weaker nature might well have gone under 
before these blows^ but Theresa blenched before no menaces and fought 
on with real heroism. Against attempts made by the Inquisition to 
intimidate her, this woman proclaimed: ‘There is something of greatness 
m the certainty of knowledge and in freedom of the spirit.”^^^ For a year, 
Theresa had to suffer this grievous persecution. Her spiritual opponents 
fought with the most abominable weapons, and did not shrink from lying 
and cheating. But Theresa remained steadfast and unflinching, even when 
events took an inauspicious turn. She never deserted her upright conduct. 
‘T wish you to know that I am not allowing these events to depress me. I 
know that God has willed them, and that His Majesty watches over them 
with greater care than we do.”^^^ She was almost glad that it was necessary 
to suffer for the sake of truth. Since she saw no solution to the problem, 
and her reforms were likely to meet with disaster, she summoned up her 
remaining courage, and risked writing to King Philip II, requesting him 
to intervene. This had an unexpected result. The IGng took her side at 
once, and the persecutions ceased immediately. Theresa was to live to see 
how her work, instead of being destroyed, was carried even further, even 
though it could not now arrest the progress of the times. But she has won 
the fame of having had the biggest share in the renovation of Catholicism 
at the time of the Counter-Reformation. 

But to crown all, these disturbing struggles had completely undermined 
her strength. She fell ill, and was obliged to take to her bed. When she 
realised the course which her illness was taking she rejoiced greatly and 
said: “So it is come at last, the so often and so hotly longed for hour, 0 my 
Lord and Bridegroom! So is it now time for us to see each other at last.”^^® 
According to her fellow Sisters, Theresa did not succumb to any normal 
illness: it was “the inextinguishable flame of Divine love which caused her 
death.’’^^^ This description reveals yet again the atmosphere which 
surrounded her. And in truth, Theresa was no ordinary nun. There was 
something of the Cherub in her, whose flaming radiance cannot be fully 
grasped, and at whose glance one begins to tremble with awe. 



THE POET OF MYSTICISM 


HToIin of tl)t Crossf 

1542— 1591 
I 

JOHN OF THE CROSS was once conversing with Theresa of Jesus 
about the Holy Trinity. In the midst of the conversation he suddenly felt 
that his soul was filled with the Divine breath. He attempted to hold on 
to his chair, but the power of the ecstasy was too great, and he rose into 
the air together with the chair. At the same time Theresa, too, was 
overcome by an ecstasy, and she also arose, on the other side of the 
latticed screen, kneeling on the air. A nun, passing by chance, was 
dumbfounded at the miraculous event, which may well be described as 
the most unusual meeting between two human beings in the whole of 
Christian literature. 

In the face of such a fantastic business a man must needs shake his 
head; for it asks too much of the modem spectator. What kind of a man 
was Ais, of whom such reports are handed down to posterity? Whoever 
would seek the answer to this question must bear in mind that John 
of the Cross really is one of the most unapproachable figures in Christian 
history. To be true, in 1926 at Rome, he was raised to the position of 
Teacher of the whole Church, a dignity conferred on only a few Saints* 
But, at the same time, John of the Cross remains inaccessible. Even the 
beautiful five-volume edition which appeared in the German language 
after the first World War was incapable of making him appeal to the 
educated, let alone establish his popularity. The name of John of the 
Cross is certainly frequently mentioned, and always with that respect 
which is his due; but what happens in his case is the same thir^ that 
Lessing wrote of himself, that he wished he had been praised less and 
read more. There are not many people who have read through all his 
writings. This is quite understandable, for there is nothing of the 
fashionable mystic about him. John of the Cross was of a resarval, ahnoi 
tadtum nature, which it is not easy to understand. He nevar comes to 
meet us half-way, rather does he appear to rebuff us. The air of srart 
mysteries swirls about him, and the inaccessible quality in him is m 
essential part of his natural character; and this is his pmilm diarm* 
Any account of him which ignores this aspect must necessarily d^troy 
part of the essential man. In order to break through the terier of his 
reserve we must first conquer him spiritually, a feat whidi few, so fer, 
have been able to achieve. 

Some slight assistance along this way is to be found in the fert thM 
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John of the Cross was a contemporary of the Spanish Conquistadores. 
He lived in the century which followed upon Columbus’ discovery of 
America, a period celebrated for the conquest of Mexico and Peru. The 
men who crossed the ocean were bold, adventurous spirits, who sought 
to open up a new part of the earth for the profit of their country; and their 
feat is still one of the greatest achievements of Spain. By means of their 
expeditions these men opened a new chapter in die history of the world, 
which has had far-reaching results. And it is as a parallel phenomenon, 
as a spiritual Conquistador, that we must regard John of the Cross. 
His voyage of discovery was not through the realms of outward space: it 
was enacted in the kingdom of the soul. But he too advanced into unknown 
territory, and his discoveries are in no way inferior to those of the 
Conquistadores. It is singularly appropriate to compare the two explora- 
tions with each other, for while the one’s objective was an outward goal, 
the other greatly expanded the inward, spiritual life. The man who is 
ready to follow John of the Cross is embarking on the greatest voyage of 
discovery which is to be found in human life, and will encounter many 
inexplicable surprises on his way. 


II 

The family of Juan de Yepes was completely poor, so much so that the 
boy, at an early age, was set to learn some trade so as to be able to con- 
tribute towards maintaining the household. But despite his willingness, 
the youngster was soon found by his first master to be quite useless. 
Although attempts were made to make a joiner, a tailor, a builder, and a 
painter of him, all the instruction he was given foundered on the boy’s 
incapacity. However diligently he applied himself to his tasks, he was 
unable to do his work to the satisfaction of his teacher. To his mother’s 
great distress he was dismissed from his employment over and over again. 
On account of its ingloriousness this fact has been only cursorily noted by 
most of his biographers. This is a mistake, for it can tell us a great deal. 
The unswerving nature of the youthful John cannot be attributed solely 
to Hs manual ineptitude: the basic reasons lie far deeper down. The 
dreamy youth was in no way suited for a life of manual labour, nor would 
it have been possible to have made a skilled craftsman out of him, since 
his spiritual nature did not belong at all to the busy life of the world. 
His curious spiritual condition was already driving him along a path 
which cut right across his family’s way of life, and it soon made its influence 
felt as a troublesome faaor in which, unconsciously, he militated against 
the yoke of having to earn his livelihood. Instead of hushing up this fact 
as something shameful, it deserves to be noted right at the beginning, 
since it provides the earliest sign of his unique character, and makes it 
impossible to place him in the category of normal mortals. 

The distracted mother had no option but to hand the fourteen-year-old 
youth over to a hospital, where he could only be employed for collecting 
alms. For the family this was the obvious way of ridding themselves of 
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the useless lad in the most inconspicuous way. From the hospital this 
youths so ill-suited to normal life^ found his way, a few years later, into 
the Order of the Carmelites. The entering of a monastery was in no way 
imusual in Spain in those days. Countless men were constantly entering 
the religious Orders. The young man’s intellectual gifts were soon 
recognised by his Order, and he was despatched forthwith to the 
University of Salamanca. The names of the teachers who exercised an 
influence on his studies are not known, but he certainly acquired a 
remarkable knowledge of theology and pliilosoph>. With notable zeal he 
read the writings of Dionysius Areopagita and xht Early Fathers. This 
predilection reveals not only his intellectual inclinations but also the 
sources on which the young monk’s later mysticism was nourished. He 
also possessed a phenomenal mastery of the Bible whereof he was later 
to give countless proofs. The completion of his studies was marked by 
his ordination as a priest. Although the priestly career was the proper 
answer to his inner desires John was far from happy in his monastery. 
To be sure, he had no longing whatsoever to go back into the worlds but 
the negligent conduct of monastic life troubled him greatly. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century the Spanish monasteries were in a corrupt state, 
which manifested itself principally in an exceedingly commodious inter- 
pretation of the monastic rules. By the comfortable way of life, which the 
monks who had ostensibly given up the outer world brought with them 
into the cloistered walls, John felt utterly disgusted. A sense of bitter 
disillusionment swept though him as is usually the case with noble 
natures who enter a monastery with the highest expectations, and find 
inside it only another form of everyday Hfe. In order to overcome this 
feeling he brooded on the desirability of transferring from the Carmelites 
to the Carthusians, whose much stricter rules were, he thought, much 
better suited to his ascetic zeal. 

It was at this time of spiritual crisis that John had his unexpected 
meeting with Theresa of Jesus, an encx>unter which was of the very greatest 
importance to the twenty-five-year-old monk. Two human beings thus 
came face to face, who were, individually, completely different from one 
another. Theresa, with her vitality and her passionate tamperammt, was a 
typical Spanish woman, and had had to fight hard to enable her Saintly 
qualities to win through, while John, with his sickly constitution and 
tendency to penitence was almost entirely introspective. In him, apart 
from his features, the national characteristics were but iil-repr»cnted. 
At this time Theresa had long since passed through her crisis, while John 
stood on the threshold of the great change in Ms life. The convent-foujoder 
knew perfectly well what she wanted, and at the moment she was pre- 
occupied with her project of carrying the reform which she had begun into 
the Carmelite monasteries as well. She was thus on the lookout for a 
suitable Father to assist her in the task; and she had been told about John. 
She desired to see the young man, and was delighted with him, although 
not with Ms outward appearance. It has been noted, however, that **his 
expression is serious and reverend, Ms complexion dark brown, and Ms 



earures atiraaive.^"^ On Theresa John’s physical appearance left, rather, 
in impression of insignificance. In her usual amusing way she later said 
hat she had begun her reform with “one-and-a-half religious people,” 
lince, on account of his small stature, she counted John as only “h^ 
i man.” What the author of the Castillo Interior seized upon in John was 
lis spiritual attitude, which, with her shrewd sagacity, she at once saw 
:o be akin to her own. For John it was one of the greatest strokes of good 
forti^ne in his life that at a comparatively early age he should encounter 
he decisive person of his career, one who already embodied his being, 
after whom he sought, and whose religious make-up was fuUy the 
squivalent of his own. 

After this first meeting there grew up between the two a spiritual 
Friendship which was of the greatest importance to them both. Although 
their relationship could only be conducted through the grill of the parlour, 
they drew steadily nearer to each other, and with their religious ardour, 
inspired each other mutually. The nature of this relationship has usually 
been viewed in the wrong light, since John has always been pushed into 
the shade, as it were, by Theresa. Yet John’s subordination to the other 
should not be overstressed. It was not ihe mere relationship of learner to 
teacher which bound John to Theresa. Naturally John was much 
stimulated by Theresa, with her greater age and experience; and his 
profound respect for her is to be found in the one and only reference to 
“the wonderful writing of Theresa” which is to be found in his works.® 
But John, of course, was pondering upon his own problem, and his friendly 
interchange of views with Theresa did not prevent him from finding his 
own true self. Thanks to his theological training he was superior to 
Theresa in many questions, and was in a position to give as well as to 
receive. Theresa has expressly noted: “He was so pious that I was able 
to learn more from him than he from me.”® And she once asserted that 
everything which the scholars told her she could find out from her “little 
Seneca,” as she was wont to call John. She regarded him as Divinely 
inspired, and called him “in truth the father of my soul,” which was 
appropriate since it was he who “has most encouraged my soul.”^ In her 
memorable letter to Philip II Theresa had dared, even in John’s lifetime, 
to refer to him expressly as a “Saint.”® Unfortunately the full depths of 
this rare spiritual friendship wiU never be known, for the exchange of 
letters between Theresa and John has been lost in oblivion. Their 
relationship was at all times quite imclouded, since, in confronting each 
other, each saw through the other, and yet, at the same time, each was 
completely self-reHant. In the thing for which they fought they were of 
one and the same mind. In comparing them with Master Eckhart and his 
School their Mysticism offers the greatest possible similarity, for their 
experience was fundamentally the same. 

When, for the first time, Theresa beheld John through the parlour grill, 
she at once realised that he must be used for the reformation of the 
Discalced Carmelites. To achieve this purpose she did not have to over- 
come great opposition nor to exercise great powers of persuasion. Hex 
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plans fitted in perfectly with John’s own feelings^ and consequently he 
was at one with her arrangements. After his conversation with Theresa 
he realised that it was unnecessary for him to change from the Carmelites 
to the Carthusians in order to lead a more rigorous life. He had the 
opportunity of carrying out the same purpose within his own order. 
With the ardent zeal of which his spirit was so full, John threw himself 
into his new task. 

In Duraelo he founded the first monastery of the Discalced Carmelites, 
in which the original intentions of the Founder of the Order were put into 
practice, with the exception of ascetic penances. A tumble-down home 
through which the wind blew and the rain swept was acquired for this 
purpose. It was in such a state of dilapidation that no one could be ex- 
pected to take up their residence in such a pigsty. But it was precisely this 
utter poverty which attracted John irresistibly. Where there had been a 
bam John raised up a church. On the walls he hung crosses made out of 
pieces of building timber, and drew skulls on the cemetery walls. This 
was all the decoration which there was. Every comfort was rigidly 
excluded. A stone served as pillow and a straw mattress was the only 
other requirement needed for the hours of sleep, which were reduced to 
a minimum. Bread and water formed the diet, which on rare occasions 
included vegetables. Complete quietness and isolation from the world 
were to become a reality. These monks accepted the most severe hardships 
and their rule of life was summed up in the truly terrifying motto: suffer 
and then die. When John founded this little monastery he dropped his 
fomily name of Yepes, and, following the example of Theresa, took a 
spiritual name by which he was thenceforth known: John of the Cross. 

It would be too innocent to associate John of the Cross’s sojourn m the 
monastery at Dunielo purely with the title of reformation. And should we 
tend to do so, it is salutary to recollect Kierkegaard’s statement that the 
sign of the true reformer is to make the thing more difficult, not easier. 
With John of the Cross the desire to reform was not restricted to altering 
habit and building. He strove to renew the spirit. And when we regard 
this new spirit more closely we are almost frightened. He sought to 
summon up nothing less than the religiously significant Spirit of the 
Wilderness. He sought to awaken that Spirit which had bade John the 
Baptist feed on loaists, and which dwelt also in the early Christian 
Fathers. His knowledge of their writings bore fruit in maturity. At the 
very summit of Spam’s cultural glory John of the Cross chose to onbrace 
the principles of die earliest Cenobites. He practised their lofty ideals with 
a humility which could spring only from a genuinely religious nature. Out 
of his first creation John of the Cross was able to waft to one the hot breath 
of the Wildemess, which, with its fire, threatened to consume evetythirg. 
Something of the ancient spirit of Jehovah, which drove Elijah into the 
Wildemess, seethes through these heroic beginnings. This is Spanish 
holiness; and whoever would learn of the religiousness of the age of 
Philip II, must also seek to understand these events. The significance of 
the first period of the life of John of the Gras lies in his renewal df the 
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sinister piety of the WMemesSj which, with its ascetic discipline, sets out 
the essential hypothesis for the ascent of the sotil. We will be wrong if we 
do not acknowledge the greatness of this undertaking merely because it 
appears strange to the modem mind. 

This unique spectacle made a profound impression on a large number of 
John’s contemporaries, and it was not long before he was joined by 
others of the same way of thinking, with whom he strove towards his goal. 
John of the Cross was the guiding personality, whom the newcomers 
followed as their leader. His talent for spiritual leadership is apparent in 
his dispositions regarding monastic life, which illuminated the new 
Wilderness ideal from within; and his spiritual watchword, '‘sooner die 
and perish than sin,” belongs to the very highest sphere of religiousness. 
It cannot be translated into the language of normal Christianity and is 
addressed, moreover, only to those mortals who have closed the doors of 
the world behind them and have gone out into the Wilderness. Chiefly is 
one bewildered by John of the Cross’s dispositions because they appear 
to consist of contradictory statements. His Instructions for the Members 
of the Order presents the monks vrith the paradoxical admonition “to love 
and to forget men.”® The monastery founder of Duruelo expected them 
neither to take offence nor to marvel at the way of life of other monks, but 
“at the good which the others do perform, and to rejoice as though they 
themselves had done it.”’ With regard to the close communal life of the 
cloister which can so easily give rise to friction John of the Cross gave this 
ruling: “Condemn not a man for a lack of virtues which you do deem to be 
apparent in him; perhaps he is highly pleasing to God for reasons whereof 
you do not think.”® And whatever should befall the monks, whether it 
were good or ill, they had to accept it without a murmur since it came 
from God. Above all did he inculcate into them this principle; “Never 
do anything, nor say any word which Christ would not do or say were 
He in your place and of your years and health.”® All the dispositions of 
John of the Cross were aimed at the work of improvement which would 
be of use to the new monastic life. The Wilderness ideal of this Saint is 
plainly evident in his superhuman article of faith: “Desire nothing but 
the Cross, even when it brings no comfort; for this is perfection.”^® 
Prodigious spiritual exertions are required of the human who would 
strive to attain the ideal of holiness. Jolto of the Cross’s spiritual guidance 
is never based on self-evident truths. It reveals unfathomable depths to the 
man who meditates on it. “Forego your desires, and you will receive what 
your heart covets, is surely one of the most unusual counsels which a 
man can give, and yet it implies the ability to bring to maturity the most 
imexpected fruits. The secret of this monkish Wilderness theology 
becomes apparent to us if we do not read his sublime maxims in swift 
succession, but subject each one separately to a penetrating scrutiny. 
The rapturous power which springs from his heroic words was based in 
the new personality of John of the Cross himself, who embodied the new 
ideal in Hs own person. 

That it really was the ancient Spirit of the Wilderness which flared up 
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again in John is proved by the result he was able to bring about throughout 
the whole Carmelite Order. In the Spain of those days, with its refined 
ways and manners, men were already too far removed from the old 
monasticism to avoid feeling a great aversion to this revival of the Wilder- 
ness ideal. All the monks who, up till then, had adhered to a commodious 
interpretation of the rules of the Order must have been dumbfounded at 
John’s endeavours. To them his radicalism signified a constant reproof, 
and they therefore determined to oppose his reforms, and sought to have 
them represented as impracticable extravagances. Between the Calced 
and the Discalced Carmelites there arose the sort of violent controversy 
which invariably occurs when fundamental truths are at stake. We should 
not wonder at this strife, for it was inevitable. The old Order could invoke 
the right of custom, and felt that it was menaced by the new piety. An 
elementary hatred was aroused against the founder of the new movement. 
The Calced Carmelites put themselves in the wrong at once by the 
reprehensible means with which they attacked the new Order. Since they 
were far inferior to the Discalced Carmelites in religious virtue, they 
attempted to olfset this disadvantage by means of intrigues. In the end 
they comported themselves in a way which was an insult to all Christian 
love and charity. Against the young reform they unleashed a veritable 
storm, in which they gave full vent to the most unpleasant qualities of 
monkishness. No calumny, no slander was too foul for them provided it 
would help to undermine the work of John of the Cross. Whatever human 
malice could devise they turned against him. 

John of the Cross, as the Father of the movement for monastic reform, 
had to suffer all their furious attacks himself. He was represented as a 
conspirator to overthrow the whole Order. Since his opponents were 
tmable to get at him, he was suddenly attacked by armed men on a 
December night in the year 1577. They easily broke down the door of his 
cell, bound him, and carried him off by force. The baihJQfe, who had thus 
summarily borne him away, took him to Toledo, where he was thrown 
into prison. 

The grievous suffering which his imprisonment was to mean to him 
began with the compulsory weariog of the shoes and clothing of the old 
observance. He was shut up in a narrow, evil-smelling cell which was 
devoid of any light, and in which he could scarcely stand upright. In order 
to break down his stubbornness he was treated with actracurdinary 
brutality. In the spiritual sense he was tormented in every conceivaWe 
way, and the most frightful rumours were whispered just outside the ckx>r 
of his cell— for instance that the Pope had expressly repudiated Therm’s 
reforms. Throughout his period in prison he was refusal Cbmmunioo, 
and nobody was allowed to visit him. “The prior called him a rebd and m 
impostor, and an overweening man who sought to win fame as a refoma: 
of the Order.”^^ Not content with the revilings which he had to bm* from 
his gaolers, he was also obliged to suffer corporal punishment. His dothing 
was never changed and he was scarcely able to fight off the attacte of the 
vermin. He was given only tainted food to eat, which, moreover, was 
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highly seasoned, and all drink was denied him. As a consequence of this, 
loss of appetite and sleep set in and his strength noticeably dechned. 
He became so weak that he could barely walk. The monks kicked him 
with their feet, and every Wednesday and Friday he was scourged with 
a rod in the presence of the whole community. The traces of this ill-* 
treatment remahied on his body tili his dying day. The most frightful 
tortures were devised for the Saint during his own lifetime by the Brethren 
of his own Order. Theresa was so incensed by these brutal chastisements 
that, in a letter to Philip II, she “held that it would have been better if 
he had fallen into the hands of the Moors, for at least they might have 
shown him more compassion.”^^ This diabolical cruelty within the Church 
is one of those frightening things which we encounter more than once in 
the world of the Saints, and which provides us with an extraordinarily 
difficult riddle to solve. “I cannot imagme how God can permit such a 
thing,” lamented Theresa in regard to the imprisonment of John of the 
Cross, which must indeed have been the constant subject of her thoughts.^^ 
Yet in spite of the incomprehensibility of it, it is necessary to view the 
malicious wickedness in its proper proportions. Only then can we be free 
from any false colouring, and only then does the picture of the Saint stand 
forth in its prodigious greatness. 

The English Archbishop, Alban Goodier, believes that he has foimd the 
reason, in this shameful treatment, why there is no outstanding modem 
biography .of John of the Cross. The author of such a life would necessarily 
have to permit a heavy shadow to be cast on the CarhoHcs, which no one 
would willingly do.^^ The forthright Johannes Mumbauer, however, 
despite his priesthood, noted that “this scandalous conduct, which might 
have been taken from some novel, served as a terrifying example for the 
Pharisaical fanatics of all times both within and without the Church, and 
should be examined in greater detail.”^^ It woxxld, of course, be easy to 
build up a flaming indictment out of this inexcusable conduct of the 
Carmelites, but one must not allow oneself to be tempted into such a 
course. To do so would be to follow a path which John of the Cross would 
never have followed, and which leads only to a superficial conclusion. 
Rather should we look deeper and see what underlay this terrible suffering, 
and discover what was the good of it. 

Ill 

In spite of the gloom of his wearisome months in prison at Toledo, 
John’s imprisonment must be regarded, after his meeting with Theresa, 
as the second decisive event of his life. Its importance can hardly be 
overstated. Moreover, John was able to speak of “Toledo in the storm,” 
as El Greco had done in his powerful paintings only in the case of the 
Saint it was an internal storm which was played out in the dark brilliance 
of his soul and during the course of wffich hours of being completely 
forsaken by God alternated with hours of being illuminated by His 
sublime Grace. He was thrust down into those depths which either 
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destroy or exalt a man. We can only guess at what went on in the soul of 
John of the Cross during these months. During the hours of martyrdom 
which he suifered within the narrow walls of his prison^ the great mystic 
poet was bom within him. When he found himself deprived of all human 
consolation, when no one could spare him a single word of kindness, when 
he felt himself as deserted as only a soul in utter solitude can feel itself 
forgotten, when the dark shades of melancholy threatened to cast down 
his enduring courage, and when doubts at last began to beset him— -then 
did there break forth from his anguished heart the first sweet tones of the 
poet. In the extremity of his distress there was a God, Who gave him the 
power to say what he endured. Rarely has such a dark situation given rise 
to such radiant joy. Like ‘‘to a blinded nightingale in a narrow cage” he 
poured forth his song of imperishable beauty.^’ Indeed, the prisoner had 
not even a pen to hand with which to write down the eternal song which 
suddenly came to his lips. The wondrous lament which he continually 
repeated arose out of his very soul, and could only originate in carcere 
et vincuUs: 

Where didst thou hide thyself y 

Beloved, and didst leave me here lamenting ? 

Like the deer didst thou fleey 
Leaving me sorely mmnded; 

Shouting did I pursue thee: thou wert gone P 

It is an amazing reflection to think that the man who sought to establish 
the spirit of the wilderness in the Order of the Carmelites should also have 
been a poet. From the very nature of his harsh asceticism we would have 
expected a blunt rejection of all poetry. Equally surprising is it that in 
John of the Cross, who at Duruelo would only suffer skulls and crudfees, 
an artist was later revealed. Certainly nobody would think to find in him 
a sympathetic lover of music; but John of the Cross, like most intro- 
spective persons, was a many-sided man, who cannot be dassifial in cmly 
one category. His poetry is in no way a contradiction of his ascetic id^s. 
The latter forms the hard outer shell which endoses the sweetness of the 
kernel. That the Saint of Fontiberos was a poet was ronark^ loc^ 
but the importance of this fact has not been properly ass^sed: the 
has been regarded as a mere accompaniment instead of as the ftocteratel 
melody. It is necessary — quite the reverse of what has hithoio beoi ctee 
—to establish his |X)etry as the central factor of his adstence. John of tiie 
Cross is a poet among Saints, and a Saint among jxsets; and his fiindt^ 
mental experience is that of a poet. Obviously he is not one of those |»cB 
whose prindpal delight lies in the telling of tales; rather is he, like 
Holder^, one of those who are “holy vessels,” who allow “Gcxi’s storm” 
to pass over them “bareheaded.” John of the Cross is an exceptionally 
religious poet to whom song was a holy act, and who felt himself to be a 
guardian of the holy flame. Herein lies the comfort which he brir^ and 
also his remoteness from us. The literary expert usually Iscks the 
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religious quality which is necessary in order to be able to understand hiui^ 
while religious men are often lacking in artistic appreciation. As the poet 
of mysticism, John of the Cross has left no voluminous collection of works 
behind him: only a few exquisite verses of enchanting beauty, of dark 
power and of brilliant perception testify to his art. The fact that he took 
refuge in poetry is no mere freak of chance. He knew intuitively that a 
holy soul should sing and not speak. Poetry is — apart from ecstasy— the 
only form high enough to experience the Divine spirit. Ordinary language 
is not enough; only through rhythm can exaltation be felt. The highest 
things can be expressed only in song as Mechtild von Magdeburg and 
Jacopone da Todi have already observed. What a note of yearning and 
longing does John of the Cross allow to ring through these lines: 

For all of beauty 
Pll ne*er be lost^ 

Only for something 
By chance attained}^ 

Our amazement at the poetry of John of the Cross increases when we 
turn our attention to the subject-matter. His magic verse contains a music 
of words which, with its sweet intoxication, can only be compared with 
the Song of Solomon. The same passionate fire which flames through 
Solomon’s antiphony with the Shulamite, is to be found in John of the 
Cross. The Old Testament book, without being simply imitated, is 
restored again in “the literary landscape of the Song of Solomon, which is 
fused into the real, semi-Oriental landscape of Andalusia.’’^^ John of the 
Cross’s mysterious outpouring of lyrical love springs entirely from the 
heart and overwhelms mankind with its Orphean might. The very nature 
of his poetry, burning as it does with love, reveals the purest degree of 
Bride-Mysticism. Only a prudish lack of understanding can take exception 
to his sensuous images, which give expression to the most spiritual form 
of human experience. Moreover the religious poet had scarcely any 
alternative other than the language of love when he had to show how the 
relationship of man to God is not a purely formal thing but something 
which springs from the exaltation of love, and that this alone implies the 
very closest union with God. Eros, as the only adequate means of 
recognising the Divine, enabled John of the Cross to treasure the im- 
passioned Song of Solomon as one of the most profound books of the 
Bible. The symbolic language of love of this Old Testament book reached 
out to the poet of mysticism as the true interpretation of God, and this 
conviction enabled him, too, to sing: 

Upon ny flowering hreasty 

Which whole I did preserve for Him aloncy 

There did He lie asleep^ 

And I to Him did cleavey 

And the cedar trees did fan the quiet air. 
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The breeze from the battlements^ 

As I His tresses cherished one Zjy one^ 

With its gentle hand serene^ 

Upon my neck did strikCy 
And did suspend wy senses mith its touch 

I stayed^ forgot myself^ 

And leaned my face upon try dear BelovM:, 

All stopped^ I left myself^ 

And left there all my cares^ 

All quite forgotten ^nud the lily fbwers?^ 

Like all poems^ of coursca those of John of the Cross obviously lose 
their beauty of form in translation. But even in translation we may discern 
something of their magic and their exaltation. 

Since the poems of John of the Cross deal with God and not with man 
they are not easy to understand. They are not readily intelligible, 
grammatically, nor is it easy to wrest their secret from them. Like Rilke’s 
Duineser Elegien they can only, in the last analysis, be felt. John of the 
Cross’s songs were composed in moments of mysticism, and to understand 
them they require of the reader, as he himself knew, the ability to pur 
himself in the same state. Even in his own lifetime complaints about the 
difficulty and obscurity of his poetry were frequent. The Prioress Anna of 
Jesus asked him to explain his Spiritual Song^ which he had written in 
prison, and gave him no peace until he set himself to the task. After 
prolonged hesitation he adopted the suggestion, and began to write 
commentaries on his poems. These did not take the form of a brief guide 
on how to read them; his commentaries were full-length essays, with a 
painstakiDg interpretation of the poems line by line. This may seem, in 
the first instance, to be a strange task, since a poem should be able to 
speak for itself, and if it does not do this it appears that it cannot be 
genuine art. And yet it is precisely from the artistic and not the material 
point of view that this w*ork must be considered. In reproof of John’s 
undertaking to write his commentaries it has been su^ested that the 
monk in him, inunical to the world, triumphed again and destroyed the 
wonderful music of his poems with allegorical explanations. But this 
view does not fit into the complicated circumstances, and a true appreda- 
tion of the relationship of commentary to poem is the touchstone for a real 
imderstanding of John of the Cross himself. His poems are religious lyrics 
which belong to the world of mysticism, and they provide only an 
imperfect expression of what he experienced in a state of ecstasy. They 
merely symibolise the reality which lies behind them. If John of the Cross 
now yielded to the requests for clarification and set to work on Hs commoa- 
taries, which he WTote without consulting any lx>oks, and which, one after 
the other, grew into enormous volumes, they were very different 
commentaries from those which we usually encounter. With the tedious 
elucidations and paraphrases which small-minded people delict in 
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mflkiiig of the works of the great masters these commentaries have no 
connection whatsoever. The Saint was not interested in the writings of 
linguistic treatises. John of the Cross was guilty of no sacrilege in respect 
of his splendid poems. The prose discourses which he wrote for his 
poetry sprang from the same mystical atmosphere and go back to the 
same experience as the poems theicnselves. The only difference is the form 
of them. They completely nip in the bud any suspicion that the pure love 
l^ics of John of the Cross merely give expression to thinly veiled sexual 
emotions. The commentaries show clearly that the poems are images from 
love whicha intended for purposes of comparison, attempt to illustrate 
the inmost spiritual nature of man’s relationship to God. The poems and 
commentaries of John of the Cross belong together, and should not be 
separated from each other. The poems were written by a mystic; and in 
the commentaries the poet is ever present. 

His prose discourses, moreover, may be numbered among the most 
unusual works in world literature. The virile clarity in the lucid composi- 
tion of the chapters and the majestic language of the Spanish baroque 
style have already been praised by countless critics; and yet, all the same, 
they are extremely difficult to read. John of the Cross never offers his hand 
to the reader and makes no sort of effort to win his favour. Quite the 
reverse, for it is as though he intentionally hid his pearls away from 
curious eyes. His writings may be likened to a fortress with all the draw- 
bridges raised. Any one who merely glances cursorily through these 
writings in the hope of chancing upon some flash of spiritual illumination, 
will soon put them down again in disappointment. “No moral or aesthetic 
treatises will be offered here to those literary gentlemen who would attain 
to God only by following a path of roses,”^^ says the poet himself. For 
r^d&S'.^ho like their mysticism printed on hand-made paper and bound 
in half-c^, the commentaries of John of the Cross are scarcely suitable. 
If they atdto be fully understood they 'must be followed right through, 
spiritually. -^Without religious participation they always strike us as too 
“Spanish.” Another hidden reef on which modem man is apt to founder 
ffie symbolic way of thought which has given rise to these writings and 
wMch enables John of the Cross to interpret the Bible quite differently. 
With no verse of the Holy Scriptures does he ask what was the original 
historic sense of the sentence. Such a question falls outside his intellectiial 
domain. His gaze is directed exclusively towards the mystical meaning of 
each verse. According to him God bases His words “on completely 
different conceptions and on a different meaning from those by means of 
which we are able to understand them.”^^ Consequently, John of the 
Cross considers that a literal interpretation is quite irrelevant.^^ It was 
his profound perception that “we know that the language of God, in 
accordance with His Spirit, is different from ours and far removed from 
our xmderstanding, and thus not easily to be grasped. Therefore we must 
not seek to measure it by the standards of our speech and our under- 
standing.”®® If man will not recognise this fundamental tmth he will 
find himself ending up in a state of absurdities. As the poet of mysticism 
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John of the Cross had an intuitive undemanding of the dMermi nature 
of Divine speech, and this led him to a dear percepdon of the aicgoiy. 
In order to understand Ms works the reader also must acquire the abiity 
to imderstand the symbolical way of thinking; and for tMs a spiritual 
inversion is necessary. But as soon as we have manned to master tMs 
alphabet then a wonderful light shines out from the writing of tM$ Saint, 
a light wMch can lead us through the labyrinth of the world to the paradise 
of the heart. 

By Ms own admission both the poems and the prose of John of the 
Cross are directed not “to everyone, but, for the present, only to ceriaiii 
members of our holy Order of Mount TMs warning, in which 

there is dearly no “everyman’s philosophy” to be discerned, must be 
borne ha mind. The exclusive cirde to which they are addressed was a 
very restricted one. They are intended for the fortunate few; and this 
spirit of religious aristocracy is as important as it is characteristic. The 
writings of this Spanish monk do not concern men who have never 
given any thought to the Divine, or who, at best, in some moment of 
misfortune have experienced a fleeting impulse towards religion. They 
are no rousing calls thundering out at a mankind avid for tanporal life, 
the mighty words of Eternity, whereby men may return again up the path 
of righteousness: they presuppose a Christian attimde to the world and 
make no attempt to establish it. If we are unfamiliar with or do not share 
in tMs background we cm learn nothing from the writings of John of 
the Cross. They are meant for men who have already been overcome by 
the Divine mi^t and are painfully seeking for the spiritual home. His 
writings are, in the monkish phrase, for “religious” men. All the same, 
beginners are not excluded. Like a wise arcMtect John begins with the 
beginners, by wMch he means those men who have been startled out of 
their thoughtlessness, whose souls long for eternal beauty, and yet wim 
are not at peace with God. Had he not begun with men like these, John 
would have not been the spiritual arcMtect wMch he always showed 
himself to be. Naturally Ms object, with regard to these “wounded souls” 
who could no longer bear to remain on the lowlands of existence, to 
lead them as soon as possible from the state of beginners on to the upward 
path of progress. In Ms writmgs he gave no thought to those who were 
already ascendmg. His pronouncements were for those men who sought 
after God with unresisting passion, and not for the sort of men who thought 
that “God should never cost them more than an occasional word, and 
scarcely even that; for they would never do anytMng wMch might require 
some exertion of them.”^® The frequently discussed question of to which 
readers Ms works were, in the end, addressed can only be answered by the 
fact that they were intended for men w’ho sought to follow the way to 
holiness. TMs is the spiritual condition wMch is a prerequisite for under- 
standing them. To all other men they remain a closed book. To such men, 
striving after holiness, John of the Cross gave tMs profound injunction: 
“Seek therefore your satisfaction, not in what you do understand of God, 
but rather in what you do not understand of Him. Your love and your 
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delight must not depend upon what you do conceive and perceive of God, 
but on that whereof you do have no understanding nor any perception.”29 

IV 

The substance of the works of John of the Cross forms a sublime poem 
which revolves exclusively about the two poles: God and the soul. All his 
works are merely variations on this one theme, on which the whole 
interest is concentrated. To a certain extent it is as though this took 
possession of the whole being of John of the Cross so that all other values 
sink into unreality. In this attitude John shows that he was one of the most 
religious personalities in the history of Christianity. He does not pre- 
occupy himself with the Heavenly Bridegroom, in order, at the conclusion 
of his devotional exercises, to persecute the heretics again, as, unfortun- 
ately, so often occurs in ecclesiastical history. Heretics simply did not 
exist for him, and there is absolutely no trace of polemics against other 
creeds to be found in his works, which, together, form a single, veiled 
confession. In his poems and in his prose works John of the Cross has, 
in the ultimate analysis, written nothiag less than his spiritual auto- 
biography. The soul of which he speaks so often is Ms soul. Whenever it is 
mentioned we may substitute the name of John of the Cross. This Saint, 
despite all his reticence, could not have been more outspoken than when 
he apparently says nothing at all about himself. Few works reveal the 
spiritual nature of a Saint so manifestly as do the poems of this monk. 

Although it was the spiritual life of a Saint which John of the Cross 
was composing with such matchless ardour, it would be a mistake to 
regard him as a master of psychology who, like Theresa, knew how to 
describe spiritual occurrences in a way unknovm till then. No doubt John 
possessed a rare knowledge of the reality of the soul. But in his case we 
find a highly original kind of psychology, one which from the very start is 
subordinated to something higher, and which obeys no self-interests. 
His attitude is far removed from the spiritless, academic psychology which 
often betrays a knowledge of the soul where there is no soul, and which 
is more accurately to be regarded as mental physiology. The psychology 
of John of the Cross constantly forges ahead into the realm of the hyper- 
psychological. The relationship between the soul and its God was perceived 
by this Spaniard, who dwelt in the transcendental like a fish in water, or 
rather like aU Saints, from the metaphysical point of view. For this reason 
a person who has no acquaintance with metaphysics can never derive 
profit from his writings. To John of the Cross there was an essential 
relationship between God and soul which was beyond all discussion. 
The essential association of these two great things was not always identical 
to him. He discerns the essential presence of God in every soul, even in 
that of the greatest sinner on the face of the earth. It is only by means 
of this presence that a mortal soul can receive its being, and without it 
the soifi would instantly crumble into nothingness,®® The other way in 
which God’s presence is manifested in the soul is through Grace. Over- 
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ome by the realisation of the continuous proximity of God in the soul^i 
ohn cried out: ‘*What more wouldst thou. Oh soul, and what shouldst 
lou seek outside thee, since within thyself thou dost possess thy riches, 
hj bliss, thy contentment, thy satiety, and thy kingdom: in a word, the 
earest thing after w^hich thou dost yearn and seekest unremittingly/'^^ 
is a Saint, John was one of those men who have everything within and 
othing outside themselves, for whom the inward is more real than the 
utward. His poetry is thus steeped in metaphysics, so that it brings out 
he reality of the soul in the most emphatic manner conceivable. 

The close connection between God and soul, which cannot be desaibed 
1 w^ords, is one of the greatest m5rsteries of life according to Jolin of the 
Iross. The relationship which unites the soul to God is dynamic and not 
tatic. John writes of a strange vrandering of the soul, just as Dante did, 
ut with the difference that with John this wandering does not take place 
nly after death, but during a man’s life. This Divine novel which he 
?rote is of peculiar colouring and intensity. As against this spiritual 
wandering all the adventures which modem man, in his enthusiasm for 
port will undertake, shrink into nothing. They become ludicrously trivial 
eside it. With John of the Cross we have to deal with a journey which 
2ads along the brink of sinister abysses and chasms. Unsuspected perils 
nd contingencies such as have never arisen before suddenly stretch 
ut before ihe soul. John of the Cross has described this spiritual wander- 
ig as the mystical ascent to holy Mount Carmel. The course of this journey 
5 not horizontal, but vertical. One must climb higher, by stages, but 
ontinually mounting, higher and higher until at last the dizzy peaks are 
ttained. Up the symbolic ladder of Heaven, which Jaa>b saw in his 
ream, the soul climbs even as the Angels did to Heaven. The mysterious 
7 ay leads from purity through illumination into union, which stands on 
ie very summit of the Heavenly mountain. Over and above this spiritual 
scent their yawns a panorama before w^hich the soul is utterly over- 
/helmed by reason of its grandeur. And all at once we understand that 
1 the face of this inward spiritual event everything else must have lost 
:s interest for John of the Cross. How could petty trivialities |K)ssibly 
ubsist beside this greatest of all things? They are bound to succumb 
■efore it. If we follow John’s ascent up Mount Carmel the thought 
Itimately flashes through us: This monk still possessed that soul wHch, 
t the Creation, God breathed into man, and of which man to^y, 
bsessed by scientific progress, has not even the rudiments. 

The mysterious wandering of the soul begins below and rises upwards, 
t must first free itself of the darkness which holds it in a tight embrace, 
nd which John of the Cross portrays as dark night, in these words: 

In a night of utter dark^ 

Inflamed with lone and all my lands desiring^ 

Oh happy destiny ! 

Unseen I slipped away 
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The night fulfils an important function in the mystic poetry of John of the 
Cross. He actually did mean night, the darkness of which fills man with 
trembling fear, and which often lies so grievously upon his soul. And it is 
precisely in this darkness, where the eye no longer sees, that this Spanish 
monk begins. He makes no effort whatsoever to mitigate this circumstance. 
But to this nocturnal phenomenon he does not associate only a negative 
interpretation; for it is also a sign of spiritual depth when man is able to 
wrest a positive meaning from the night. Although night, with the dark 
veil which it lays over everything makes men nervous and uneasy, it is 
also that same beneficient disposition which renders all living things 
imconscious for a few hours and takes them back into the unknown. 
Even in the early Church night had a profound symbolism for Christians, 
as we may clearly see from the liturgy. We have only to reflect that in 
German Christmas is called WeihnachU ‘‘holy night.” In modern times 
serious thinkers like Novalis and Gorres have attributed a metaphysical 
significance to night. “The night is deep, and deeper than the day con- 
ceives it,” Nietzsche has said; and for the new age of night which is now 
beginning for the present generation Berdiakev has spoken. John of the 
Cross, too, belongs to the class of Christians who have been pervaded by 
the religious significance of the night. This Saint developed a whole 
philosophy of night, which contains his essential wisdom. Just as Eichen- 
dorff in his beautiful romantic poem has dignified quiet night as the 
comfort of the world, so did John of the Cross describe the night as 
“sweeter than the morning.” As the mystical singer of night he knew also 
that there is scarcely any other time when man experiences more powerfully 
his link with God, when, in the darkness, external things vanish in the 
silence and the stars begin to shine. For John of the Cross, moreover, 
the night brought revelations which the day does not know. He next 
distinguishes a two-fold night, a night of the senses and a night of the 
spirit. Both of these are harsh and fearful to men. In the mysticism of 
John of the Cross the concept of night is purification. The soul has to 
pass through this on its way to holiness. The Saint was able to write so 
penetratingly about the grievous torment which has to be borne in this 
state of darkness, since he himself had lived through it to behold the 
greyness of the morning. In no place do we see more clearly that the 
description of the ascent of Mount Carmel is no other than ihat of his 
own life, than in his profound utterances on the darkness of night. 

The soul has to enter the night of the senses, if it would reach God, for 
only so can it free itself of terrestrial things. Its task is precisely to cut 
itself free of the world and not to hold fast to it. The ardent Wilderness 
ideal is also clearly to be seen in the mystic poetry of John of the Cross. 
Dependence on created things must be wiped out and longing for the 
things of this world set aside. The ascent of the soul can only be accom- 
plished when the appetites of the senses have been stilled. “For just as the 
soil, if it is to yield fruit, must be worked over — ^without much toil it will 
only produce weeds — so must the soul, if it is to advance, first stifle all 
its cravings.”*® According to John, if the soul hankers after earthly things 
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it becomes fatj and this is injurious to its ascent of Mount CaimcL In order 
to avoid this backward step mortification must be sufiered. To this endj 
God sends the night of the senses to the soul^ and through tMs it must pass. 
For the purposes of this renunciation John has established the basic 
principle, which is applicable to aU Christian lives, and which rarely, 
ever, is heeded: the soul must direct its endeavour *®not towards what 
is easier, but towards what is more difficult.”^^ The night requires that 
the soul should be stripped utterly bare, and it should not seek to shirk 
this denuding of itself however hard it may be to do. This shedding of the 
outer shell does indeed contain the problem of how the concept of the 
creation of things through God can be compatible with this asceticism*— a 
problem, of course, of which John also was fully aware. He answered the 
question to the effect that “these creatures are the least of God’s works, 
for He created them, as it were, in passing.”^^ Since the fall of man, 
however, created things harbour within them the danger of enticing the 
soul away. For this reason the way through the shedding of the shell must 
be trodden, the way which lies in suffering, and is “much surer than the 
way of joy.”^® John categorically declares the impossibility of “making 
any progress if one does not bear one’s troubles and suffering in silence.”^^ 
The necessity of undergoing a complete deadening or mortification^ wMdi 
we must imderstand by the night of the senses, is not to be regarded purely 
as one of the persond objectives of this Spanish Saint. Nearly aH the 
mystics emphasise the necessity for asceticism. It is an indispensable 
supposition for winning through to the goal of holiness. It is absolutely 
essential to be rid of the sensual appetites, and to be quite cut off from 
the lower world. This is the inner truth of his truly terrifying Wilderness 
piety. The ascetic demands embrace not only the needs of the body but 
also the unbridled inclinations of the spirit. The latter hold man prisoner 
even more so than his sensual passions. The soul must do battle on lx>th 
fronts. Only insofar as it undertakes this purification will it be worthy of 
God; but in the course of this work it must not show itself impatient to 
become “holy one day.”^® The dark night of the senses is a slow inward 
process of liberation, without which there can be no ascent to the heights. 
Perhaps the Saints have overrated asceticism. John of the Cross also has 
been guilty of occasional exaggeration in this respect. But evai more 
obvious is it to say that modem man considerably underrates the value of 
asceticism, and that thanks to ids surrender of discipline Ms soul has 
already had to suffer grievous harm. We are ail t<K> prone to see a sort of 
dispossession in asceticism, and this is a short-sighted attitude, Ascetidsm 
for the sake of asceticism is, of course, quite false. But as a meam to an 
end, it has an abiding significance. No deeply religious way of Mfe can 
utterly neglect asceticism unless it is to fall into listless lethargy, John 
of the Cross, as we may see from his conjuration of the Spirit of the 
Wilderness, was one of the great ascetics. He did not only preach asceticism 
— ^like so many pseudo-m3rstics of to-day — ^he practised it. When, in the 
course of an illness, he had to be undressed, it was found that he had bem 
wearing a tMck iron chain, with sharp spikes, which had hem wound 
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round his body, and ‘‘which had already grown so deeply into the flesh, 
that in various places the chain was quite covered over/’^® Not the same, 
but closely related experiences does every soul have to undergo in the 
dark night of the senses. But with the*ascetic deadening or mortification 
of things the experience of the night is by no means completed. 

Much more grievous to endure is the night of the spirit which the soul 
must conquer in its ascent. It is one of the hardest things which can happen 
to a man, and drives him almost to the borders of despair. The dark night 
of the spirit is the drying up of the soul, and for tiois reason the expression 
“time of dryness” is used in Spanish Mysticism. We must not mistake this 
state for half-heartedness, in which the soul finds no trace of the things 
Divine, and in which all eternity seems but shallow. Complete aridity is a 
much more profound experience than a mere state of exhaustion, in which 
the soaring of the soul momentarily fails and in which religiousness is 
unable to exercise its power of attraction on it. In the night of the spirit a 
dreadful abyss yawns open, in which the soul is engulfed by the powers of 
darkness. This state betrays the very greatest desolation which it is 
possible to conceive. The cruelty of the pain lies in the feeling that it is 
forsaken by God, wliich comes over the soul, and almost maddens it. 
John of the Cross himself suffered all the bitterness of this during his 
imprisonment at Toledo. On the basis of his own experience he has closely 
examined the problem of aridity, which is almost unknown to spiritual 
experience to-day, and which reveals, all the same, one of the most 
important aspects of the religious life. Not without reason do the Psalms 
speak so often of this sore tribulation. Again and again, in the course of 
its ascent, does the soul enter this spiritually parched zone, in which it has 
the terriEying feeling that God has rejected it, and that He wishes to have 
nothing more to do with it. At such times it threatens to sink down into 
nothingness. The consciousness of being deserted by God can lead one 
into a state of profoxmd melancholy. Nobody can possibly imderstand the 
metaphysical meaning of dark night if he has not also suffered this great 
anguish. 

When John of the Cross would not allow himself to be diverted from 
his purpose of ascending to God through the night of the senses and of the 
spirit, he was granted the most unique perception which can be given 
to a man. It is so immense that it can scarcely be grasped, only experienced, 
and never lightiy imagined. And he sums up this blissful knowledge, this 
perception of his, in one phrase: the dark night is, at the same time, the 
greatest fight. One can only speak of this revelation in the very greatest 
words. As so often when we are dealing with the Saints everything seems 
to be upside-down. Moreover, the perception of this came over John 
himself with such force, that at first he saw it back to front: “The clearer 
and the more open that the things of God are, so much the darker and 
more concealed are they, proportionately, to the soul.”^® John was not the 
first to discover that the night is also the greatest light. There were 
indications for him in the Psalms, pointing out the way: “Clouds and 
darkness are round about Him,” and “at the brightness that was before 
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Him His thick clouds passed.” And in Isaiah, too, he could read that 
“the people that walked in darkness have seen a great light,” Nevertheless, 
the words of Dionysius Areopagita, which called “inspired contemplation 
a shaft of light shining through the darkness for the uniliumined soul,” 
became the favourite saying of John of the Cross.^^ But that which in 
the Psalms, in Isaiah, and in Dionysius had produced the incidental 
illumination of a flash of lightning, only to vanish away again at once, 
became, to the author of the Ascent to Mount Carmel, the central point on 
which everything was based. The recognition that the soul receives the 
light through the dark night, and only through this, forms the irst peak 
of John of the Cross’s mystical life of holiness. According to this, “the 
soul receives more light, the more it is hidden in darkness.”^^ He was 
constantly preoccupied by the tremendous revelation of the Divine light, 
which rises up before the soul in the midst of the blackest darkness. It 
aroused the most violent agitation within him, but John was resolved to 
follow this unknown path: “One should rather be blind and remain In 
darkness, if one would receive the Divine light into oneself, than open 
one’s eyes.”^ Over and again he emphasises that if the soul would draw 
near to God, “then it has no option but to associate itself to that dark 
cloud, in which, according to Solomon, the Lord is wont to speak,”^ 
Only that soul which not only ceases to fight against the darkness but evoa 
welcomes it will receive the light of the Lord. It does not begin to shine 
either before or after this night, but in the night. Night is light: this is the 
paradox we have to face. It is the highly conclusive and triumphant 
recognition of this which came over John of the Cross during his months 
of imprisonment in Toledo. It is something which is of timeless validity. 
Its full importance is not in the least appreciated even to-day, nor has it 
ever been turned to any good account. And yet one cannot conceive of 
any greater conquest of the fear of the darkness of life, than that whldi 
is manifested in this eternal truth. 

The dark night which is turned into the brightest light, is to be regarded 
as the state of “bright darkness” in which the soul of this Saint dwelt. 
One cannot help thinking of Rembrandt, who, with a painter’s art, showed 
how light breal^ through the deepest darkness, and yet, at the same time, 
remains peculiarly bound to it. John of the Cross anticipated in words 
what Rembrandt painted, and Rembrandt has illustrated on canvas, 
what John of the Cross had previously expressed in his mystical TOife 
through the medium of language. They provide each other with mutui! 
corroboration. As with Rembrandt so with the Spanish monk dtrkn«s 
is to be understood in its metaph^fsical sense as an image wHdi Gtxi too 
has created. It does not simply arise from out of the lower world in whidb 
the Satanic powers celebrate their orgies. The darkness of which John 
speaks arises from that light which blinds the eye of man with the 
brilliance of the sxm, and for this re^on it has to be softened. It is that 
“darkness from above which arises out of the other-woridliness of the 
Divine life and in which it participates,” as Garrigon Lagrmge has said in 
another connection.'^ The paradoxical truth that night is canrot be 
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understood by means of rational arguments. It rests on a different plane 
from that on which the intellect moves: 

The higher up one rises 
The less one understands 
That the dark cloud it isy 
Which lights up all the night 

We may infer from this that it is God Himself Who lets the soul undergo 
this strangest of all strange experiences. To John, God was a “burning 
brand/’ as he says in regard to Moses’ burning bush, although he knew 
that “if a man sought to imagine God according to anything, such as a 
great fire, or a brilliance of light, or anything at all like him, then he would 
be mistaken.”^^ To John, the brighmess was always covered over by the 
darkness so as to conceal the grandeur of God. In this twilit life there is 
only a fragmentary recognition of God, which is fitting for the notion of 
bright darkness. “In this life we cannot grasp at all what God is like,” for 
“the distance between tlie Divine being and the created being is infinite.”^® 
Therefore “everything that we can perceive with our intellect, experience 
with our will-power, and conceive with our imagination, is wholly unlike 
God, and is wholly disproportionate to His greatness.”^® It was the Deus 
absconditusy Whom John of the Cross encountered in his wanderings. 

In order to be equal to the experience of bright darkness, the soul must 
be armed with faith. John of the Cross stresses the importance of this 
again and again, since it is of the utmost importance for the ascent of 
the soul: 

Though that eternal Fountain now lies hiddetiy 
Full well I know where it doth have its lairy 
Although ^tis night.^^ 

With unswerving faith the soul must struggle on its upward path, and, 
in the arid phase, it must cast aside the light of reason. John knew, of 
course, that the Holy Spirit can also illuminate the intellect. And it is for 
this reason that he sometimes speaks of a “loving perception.”®^ But in the 
state of dark night “the imderstanding must not interpose itself, but must 
remain completely passive, and set aside its natural powers of compre- 
hension.”®^ Only in faith can the soul completely rid itself of the outer 
shell, and pass Arough the arid zone. The ascent of Mount Carmel is 
accomplished principally by faith, John of the Cross speaks of the need 
for faith, as all great Christians have done, with a warmth which leaves 
behind it an abiding impression. That mysticism can never render faith 
superfluous is clearly to be seen in his precepts, which constantly emphasise 
the importance of faith. He has described faith as night, which we need 
not wonder at in view of his double estimate of the latter. Faith meant 
more to this Spaniard than pictures and statues which often, in his view, 
serve human vanity only.®® It is always amazing how calmly this Christian 
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speaks, in contradiction of his own people, about die rosary and about 
piigrim^es.®^ Being a true son of the Catholic Church he does not rejea 
them, but by him they are put back into their proper places and vigorously 
applied to their proper uses. Thoughtless abuse, to which they were often 
subjected, found an active opponent in John, This Saint is entirely free of 
concessions to an un-Christian form of national piety. With his sphrittial 
perception he based himseif on no material foundations of faith, since 
inwardly he had risen above them. Over and over again he pointed out 
faith to the soul as its strongest mainstay in the dark night and as the 
indispensable leader throughout the ascent to God. 

Correlated to the pronouncements of John of the Cross on faith is Ms 
superior attitude to visions. Never could anyone say that he had sur- 
rendered himself to exaggerated descriptions of visionary experiences. 
He has expressed his opinion of these “sweetnesses** very clearly, saying 
that he regards them as “water shoots, which do not help towards 
progress.**^^ Wamingly he raises his hand: “These feelings of rapturous 
bliss do not lead the soul out of itself to God; rather do they cause the 
soul to find its own sufficiency in them.*’®® In its ascent towards God the 
soul must rid itself of its craving for recreations and delights, for these too 
are to be regarded as being inspired by the devil. They lull the soul into 
the delusion that it has been in direct communication with God, wMch is 
often completely false. John classified all visions, revelations, and super- 
natural feelings merely as “motes in the spiritual sunlight,** as opposed to 
which the slightest act of humility was of greater significance. In order to 
reach its goal the soul has no need of this sort of supernatural pardon. 
Indeed it may easily give rise to the wrong sort of ascent, which has been 
established by John of tlie Cross with quiet superiority: “We have our 
natural reason, the law and the teaching of the Gospel: this is quite 
sufficient for our spiritual guidance. There are no obstacles which cannot 
be overcome, and no spiritual ill which cannot be healed by thc^e means; 
and indeed this is more pleasing to God and more profitable to the soul 
than the other way.**®’ 

These attitudes to visions from the pen of John of the Cross are of even 
greater importance since, as the poet of mysticism, he was himself one of 
the greatest ecstatic visionaries of the Christian Church. But at least he 
did not long for visions ; rather did they themselves seek him out. If anycrae 
ever knew of that infinite sweetness wMch the soul in ecstasy cmi endure, 
it was John of the Cross, who has written of this blissful rapture in Ms 
poetry: 


I was so deeply rapty 
So perfectly absorbed. 

My senses all were void 
Of any sentiment; 

My spirit was endowed 
With deep unwitting wisdom 
All knowledge far transcmdifig*^ 
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Joim of the Cross was an ecstatic to such a degree that nearly every day 
he fell into a state of visionary rapture. In the end it was sufficient to say 
the word ‘‘Cross” for him to be seized in a Divine ecstasy. These ecstasies 
“often carried him away so that he would converse with inanimate 
creatures, especially with trees, and he would exhort them to procure him 
the means whereby he might become a martyr for Christ.”^^ Miraculous 
levitations which lifted him to the ceiling of the room were not infrequent. 
He was even seen once, when in a state of ecstasy, to be floating through 
the air over the tops of the forest trees. John was a radiant form, upon 
whose countenance a brilliant illumination was often observed, and from 
whom it was remarked that there was a supernatural outpouring of 
spiritual fire. At times his gloomy prison cell would be filled with an 
unearthly radiance, and in a religious rapture he once began to dance and 
sing.®® Like Theresa, this man had been pierced by the “burning arrow,” 
even though, in accordance with his restrained nature, he does not speak 
of his ecstatic experiences in his writings. But he did pray to God to enlarge 
his heart, since his natural strength was insufficient to contain so much 
illumination. For all these reasons it is understandable that even in his 
own lifetime he should have been called a Saint; and many people saw 
in him either a “divine magician,” or a “seraph incarnate.” During one 
of his ecstasies John of the Cross was painted, and he afterwards fell into 
such a fury at this that it was even mentioned at his canonisation. But 
posterity is grateful for this event since it provides the only valuable 
portrait of the Saint.The cameo, which is in the possession of the Carmelite 
Monastery at Troyes, depicts a countenance, shining forth out of the 
dark, “the quiet life of which appears to emanate from the light which 
pours down on it; the eyes, gazing and unseeing, are turned upwards; 
the mouth is slightly open, the will is completely extinguished. The 
countenance has to a certain extent been transported into the realm of 
light; a profoundly painful, yet resigned yearning, which the eyes reveal, 
gives it its character; it is like a silent thirst which slowly, by an eternally 
flowing spring, is quenched. The exaltation, the pure tranquillity of 
ecstasy which these features show, could only be found on the countenance 
of a Saint.” , 

Faith and vision are indications that the soul has moved on its journeying 
from purification into the second, stage of illumination. All the directions 
which John of the Cross has given for finding the way to God are always to* 
be regarded purely as straight lines which have to be followed, and never 
as mere labels. There is a fundamental difference between John of the 
Cross and the Indian Yogis. The reformer of the Carmelite Order had no 
mystical technique. To him the relationship of the soul to God was one of 
the most subtle and delicate of things, something of which a poet may sing, 
but which cannot be analysed by a set of rules. In no circumstances can it 
become a mere matter of routine. Nor is the same way prescribed for all 
souls. Some are granted one way, others another way. But above all other 
things does John of the Cross make it clear that in spite of all the exertions 
which the soul may employ in its ascent of Mount Carmel, it never fully 
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attains its objective. Ascending love can never reach higher than the 
topmost rung of the Heavenly ladder. The active efforts of the son! arc 
indeed necessary, but they have their limits. In the end they must be 
transformed into a passive attitude, in which the soul has to wait. Then it 
not only strives after God, but also God after it.®® For there is also a love 
descen^ng from God, which is the central core of the Gospel, and which 
comes to meet the upward climbing love of the soul. This meeting between 
God and the soul establishes a relationship for which even the purest and 
most spiritual of words are quite inadequate. 

In this passive stage it is an extremely rare experience of the heart 
which, with much pain and much bliss, is enacted between God and the 
soul. Extraordinary are the expressions which John of the Cross uses in 
this connection: 


I left it in the hope 
Of what I hoped from Thee; 

And there love wounded me 
And took heart from me. 

I said that it should kill me^ 

Since it did wound me so; 

I pimped within its fire 
Knowing it burned me,^ 

Such brinuniiig-over words are not used by John of the Cross only in 
his poems, but also in his commentaries : ‘‘The more deeply the lover is 
wounded, the more perfectly does he enjoy health; and the healing through 
love is because it strikes wound upon woimd, until the wound is so large 
that the soul vanishes utterly in the wound of love,” FuxthernK)re, in Ms 
prose works John of the Cross can speak of his great experience in nothing 
but the language of love, which betrays that state of blissfulness which only 
all-embracing love knows. There is no room for any misunderstanding on 
this score: neither lustftilness nor sexual passions spring from his utter- 
ances, which are delivered with unpai^eled warmA and intensity. It is 
obvious that for his images and similes John takes refuge in the words 
written in the Epistle to the Ephesians: “This is a ^cat mystery: but I 
speak concerning Christ.” Naturally the images which man employs in 
attempting to explain these indescribable feelings are not chosen hap- 
hazard. John of fhe Cross speaks of a tmion of love because this is the 
utmost, and the most profound relaronship which can bind two mortals 
together. This Spanish monk writes of a spiritual fire which bums within 
passionate love, “for in all things and in all the thoughts wMdi the 
discovers within itself, in all the affairs which are required of it, everything 
is accomplished in many wa5rs, but all inspired with love and desiring; 
and it suffers this longing for love at all times and in aU pl®:es in different 
manners, and it is never satisfied, and it is never kindled and wounds by 
this violent yearning.”®® According to John <£ the Crtm this mystic love 
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is like a ^'magnificent scarlet raiment, which invests not only the white of 
faith and the green of hope but also all other virtues with freshness and 
grace and beauty; without love no virtue is pleasing in the eyes of God.”®® 
It is no mere chance that John of the Cross uses the phrase “scarlet 
raiment” when he is speaking of love. A crimson glow really does seem to 
shine out from John^s descriptions of the relationship between God and 
the soul. Behind his burning words is the significant perception that we 
can only reach God by the “way of love.”®^ A soul’s perfection is shown 
by its capacity for love. The success of its flight to God depends on how 
much love it has been able to generate. “A spark of pure love is more 
precious before God, more useful to the soul, and more beneficent to the 
Church, than are all other works, even though it gives the impression 
of doing nothing.”®® One can have slight knowledge and yet a high degree 
of love. According to John of the Cross “the will must drink love,” and 
only this “divine drinking” brings the soul nearer to God.®® This Spanish 
mystic could not do enough: he wanted to do even more than love, he 
wanted to love inwardly, and speaks of a double love.^® Out of his frenzied 
longing for love these lines have flowed: 

Love doth work this way^ 

Since I to love did comcy 
That ill or good in me 
Are both together one^ 

The soul transformed to love; 

And thus in its sweet flame^ 

Which I do feel in me^ 

Swiftly y no trace remainingy 
Now am I all consumed 

Like the Bride in the Song of Solomon he feels “sick of love,” and longs 
for it to become greater and greater: “The aspect of Thy beauty shall kill 
me.”^® The soul wants to die, “to die the death of love,”^® since “for the 
loving soul death can have no bitterness, for in it the soul will find all the 
bliss and sweetness of love.”’^ As high as the intoxicating death of love 
does the yearning of this poet of mysticism reach out. 

The summit of this precipitate experience in the ascent of Mount Carmel 
is the union, which is the third stage, and which John of the Cross himself 
describes in the following words: “It is proper to love, after union, to 
strive after likeness and similarity to the Beloved.”’® But this highest goal 
of the mystic union can only be attained by one way: “It is love alone 
which can unify the soul and unite it with God.”’® The ultimate striving 
of the soul is directed towards the supernatural love-union of the soul with 
God, and it must be regarded as the blissful ending of the spiritual life 
of John of the Cross. Towards this experience which simply cannot be 
surpassed the love-intoxicated soul of the Saint strove onward. We feel 
that we can almost touch the secret of the inmost core of his personality, 
when we read his description of the ineffable moment of fusion. “God 
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reveals Himself so perfectly in this tmion of the soul, that neither the love 
of a motiier to her child, nor the love of a friend or brother, can be com- 
pared with it. What a wondrous ming this is! Must it not Ml m with 
amazement, and witli anxiety?”"’ Incomparable words did John write 
about the Heavenly bliss of the mystical marriage, which indeed only a 
Saint who was a poet could have written: 

He gave me there His breast y 

And there did teach me knowledge rich and rare^ 

And utterly I gave 
Myself y nor ought retained; 

There did 1 promise I would be His bride 

In this union “there is such a close spiritual alliance of both natures, 
and such a living communication of the Divine and human personalities, 
that each of them, witiiout in anyway losing their identities, appears to be 
God.”’® Poor are man’s words to express this most holy experience. They 
die on one’s lips, and one relapses into silence. It is something which is 
far beyond the realm of words, “When the union of love is achieved, the 
soul is so deeply and so vitally impressed with the form of the Beloved 
that one can say: The Beloved Hves in tlie lover, and the lover in the 
Beloved. By its transformation love brings about a similarity within the 
lovers, so that each and both are one.”®® The only imperfection in this 
mystical experience lies in the fact that there can be no enduring union in 
this life, only a fleeting one which can never last. The ecstatic merging of 
one into the other of God and the soul has often been described as 
“identification.’’ This misunderstanding should be dismissed at once in 
view of the use of the word “union.” Where there is a union there must 
always be two beings which have the urge to enter into one another. 
Indeed, at such a moment, “the soul seems to be more of God than soul. 
And it is God, but only insofar as it participates in His essence. In the 
same way moreover, despite the transformation, it retains its own natural 
being which is so utterly different from that of God, just as a glass, through 
which the sunlight pours, is never separated from its own distinct nature.”®^ 
What John of the Cross had to say about the union of the soul and Gw! 
must, of course, be understood bs a simile, and the flowing of the one into 
the other must be regarded as a conclusive symbol, which would come 
readily to a poet, and which can give the most complete fulfiimait to a 
life which so often appears to be quite meaningless. 

It is an incomprehensible event which John of the Cross tries to eiplain 
with Ms descriptions of the “union.” At heart he knows that he is speaking 
of something whereof a man can speak no more. That is why he poured 
out Ms overflowing vessel into poetry. But even he himself calls the 
language of Ms poems merely a helpless stammering. Although tMs man 
vibrated in the supreme experience of human life, even he could only find 
a few words with wMch to tell the unteliable. No human meaiB of ex- 
pression was fitted to describe the imponderable of tMs Divine experience. 
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John of the Cross himself many a time had to appreciate the immeasurable 
nature of it all, and the Saint often complains of his inarticulate helpless- 
ness. We must bear in mind this tormenting feeling of impossibility if we 
would understand the soul of the Spanish mystic. Reluctantly did John 
force himself to write his books, which nearly all break oS before the end. 
“He felt clearly the inadequacy of speech.”®^ And from the pen of this 
monk came this: “Moreover I will not speak of this; whereby I do not 
mean that one could describe this experience in words. There are no words 
to describe the sublime things of God which such souls experience, nor 
could they be named by their right names.”®^ Whatever we may say, 
everything must necessarily fall short of the Divine reality. “What is 
immeasurable cannot be decked out in words. 

This distinct feeling for the impossibility of expression was always a 
special characteristic of mystical theology. Unquestionably John of the 
Cross was one of its greatest representatives, to whom the title of 
Doctor Mysticus was most suitable. Mystical theology teaches a peculiar 
and wonderful “science of love.” Nothing could be more foolish than to 
judge this “hypersweet knowledge” of the “mysterious science of God” 
from the point of view of any of the schools of theology. Rather is it a poem 
— ^not in the sense of something unreal, but in the sense of a visionary 
ability — ^which appears in supernatural dimensions. In the theology of 
mysticism “God instructs the soul without the sound of words, without 
the aid of any physical or spiritual sense, in peace and quiet, in a complete 
oblivion of all that is sensuous and natural, indeed, in a completely veiled 
and secret manner, almost without the realisation of what is taking place. 
Some spiritual teachers call this the understanding of the soul through 
understanding nothing.”®^ And how ineffably precious is this Divine 
instruction, in which the soul is imbued with sweet peace. This mystical 
experience cannot be taught, it can only be lived. It has a spiritual relation- 
ship with the apophatic theology of Dionysius, to which it finds its way 
back, for to it too “those conceptions of God and those discursive 
meditations were aU alien, although they sought to reveal His might; all 
they showed was the impossibility of formiug an idea of God even after 
the most searching efforts of the power of imagination.”®^ The poet of 
mysticism realised that man can only reach God by not knowing; and 
this is one of the greatest mysteries of all time. 

This knowledge all unknowing 
Is of such great power 
That sages arguing 
Can never master it; 

Their knowledge does not reach 
To deep unwitting wisdom 
All knowledge far transcending.^^ 
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The story of the Sainfs inward life, with its ascent of Mount Ctrmd, 
is of such spiritual power that it completely overshadows Ms outward life, 
which scarcely enters the picture. And yet it is necessary to make a brief 
mention of the events wMch befell John of the Cross in the second half 
of his life, for they are not devoid of drama. They provide him with the 
necessary framework, which is outwardly of a depressing gloom, while 
inwardly he was flooded with radiance — a most unusual contrast to 
encounter. 

During his imprisonment at Toledo tMs resigned and patient man, ever 
ready to accept pain and suffering, realised eventually that a longer sojourn 
in prison must inevitably lead to Ms death. He began to make plans for 
his freedom (wMch he had previously rejected), and seizing a favourable 
opportunity he made good Ms escape in a MgMy adventurous manner. 
Knotting together strips of Ms bed-cover, he lowered himself on a moon- 
less night down into the prison yard. With his last remaining strength he 
managed to scale the walls, and in a state of exhaustion knocked at the 
door of a nearby convent where he said to a terrified nun: “Little daughter, 
I am John of the Cross, and have to-night escaped from prison. Tell the 
Mother Prioress.”®® Thanks to the intervention of PMlip II, whose aid 
Theresa had invoked, the persecution of the reformers came to an end, in 
wMch the dispute was resolved by a division into two provinces. 

Yet even with tMs decision John of the Cross’s life was not yet rid of all 
unpleasantness. TMs began again after Theresa’s death, only this time 
even the members of the new order joined in. Petty rivalries arose in the 
ranks of the Discalced Carmelites. Attempts were set in motion to have the 
Order follow a more missionary course. John of the Cross, however, was 
not the sort of person to let this pass in silence, since he believed it to be 
contrary to the fundamental spirit of the reform. With his complete 
fearlessness, wMch he had already shown in the wav he upheld Ms 
principles in the monastery, even when he had to stand quite alone and 
found himself obliged to contradict the authorities, he now once more 
drew the hatred of Ms superiors upon him. Out of the fact that self- 
sufficient men are not beloved within the Order is to be explained the new 
hostility wHch pursued him till Ms dying day. In the discussions about 
the future course wMch the Order he had founded was to follow, the 
Provincial was out-voted. In this connection the latter wrote to John of 
the Cross, whom he now sought to dispossess with veritable hatred. He 
was successful in the end in acMeving the Saint’s downfall, and cv«i in 
having the question deliberated as to whether he should be expeUed fit>m 
the Order. Rumours were wMspered everywhere, and the author of the 
Ascent to Mount Carmel was accused of illicit association with nuns. The 
charges were of such baseness that John of the Cross considered it beneath 
Ms dignity to answer them. He also forbade the nuns to reply to the 
charges. TMs was taken as connivance at his guilt. “His opponrats now 
bg^d a free hand to say anything they liked against him. Ev0i Ms fonner 
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associates and friends were nnfaithfiil to him; they wrote and told him 
that he was a wicked manj and that his piety was sheer h5^ocrisy.”®® 
John withdrew into the Wilderness at Pernuela, and eventudly received 
an order to go to Mexico as a missionary. In this way they thought they 
would be honourably rid of him. 

While he was matog his preparations for the journey^ he hurt his foot^ 
and found himself obliged to seek the shelter of a monastery. Although 
he had a free choice in the matter^ he went to Ubeda because the Prior 
was hostile to him. Scarcely had he reached the door when he fell gravely 
ill. He attempted to conceal his fevered state^ but in the end he was 
obliged to lie down. The Prior of the monastery tormented him in the 
most shameful maimer, showering him with coarse abuse, and pitilessly 
abandoning him to his illness. A treatment which beggars description for 
the indignity and callousness of it was meted out to the dying man. His 
body was covered with a multitude of sores which suppurated the whole 
time. His bedclothes were never changed, and he was allowed no visitors. 

The pitiful sight of John of the Cross during his last illness recalls Job. 
Indeed the monks of the monastery must have thought of the stricken 
Job, covered with boils, scraping himself with a potsherd, and sitting 
among the ashes, for they mentioned it to John. The Saint, in his humility, 
naturally rejected this parallel. All the same, the comparison is apt, and 
gives a much clearer impression of the last phase. John of the Cross is the 
Spanish Job upon the dunghill, who attracted suffering like a magnet, and, 
in accordance with his name, bore the Cross. After more than two months 
of agony, before he was yet fifty years of age, he passed into the undying 
splendour, which God had made ready for him; as He does for those 
whom He loves. 

Scarcely had John of the Cross closed his eyes for ever when there arose 
a dispute about his mortal frame. More than one city claimed the honour 
of sheltering it, and the quarrelling only ended with the unsavoury 
tnmcation of his body. But according to one account the place of his 
burial was to remain in oblivion, so that no one should find his grave. 
However this may be the Order was soon filled with the recognition that 
John of the Cross was a Saint. The poet of mysticism is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest Saints of the Church, for his external life as much as for his 
spiritual ascent. His mystical Grace had brought him into that proximity 
to God which is always the sign of a true Saint. But it is precisely this 
great Saint who wrote: “Never take a man, however holy he may be, to 
be your model, for the evil enemy will show you his imperfections! 
Follow rather Jesus Christ, who is the summit of perfection and of 
holiness, and you will never go astray!”®^ 
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ONE OF Konrad Witz’ most impressive paintings is called *^The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes*” Before this picturCa with its beguiling 
beauty, a man can stand for long without growing weary of it. In sublime 
godliness an immense Christ walks upon the waters, diffusing an awe- 
inspiring majesty about Him. Boundless amazement is depicted on the 
faces of the disciples at the unexpected apparition of the Lord. The event 
is shown against the background of Lake Geneva, the magic beauty of 
which provides a fitting parallel to the miracle. It is diflBcult to say if there 
is a greater power of attraction in the earthly or the unearthly aspect of 
this astonishing picture. 

One recalls this painting in considering the life of Francis de Sales. 
What Konrad Witz so simply and yet so artistically portrays, is what we 
find too in this Saint. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes: this is the 
formula whereby we may best understand the figure of Francis de Sales. 
The same beauty, the same candour, and the same faith, which filled the 
painter of the late Middle Ages, are to be foxmd in the Bishop of Geneva. 
It is not only the appropriateness of the beautiful landscape of the Lake 
of Geneva, the spirit of which it is difficult to portray in words, and whidi 
is so faith&Ily reflected in Francis of Sales as a true son of the region, but, 
principally, the purpose, also at the bidding of the Lord, to make t 
miraculous catch of fish. This allows the painting by Konrad Witz and 
the figure of the Saint to merge into one. 

In order to assess the achievements of Francis de Sales we must briefly 
consider the age in which he lived. France, with her great Christian past, 
was at that time passing through a period of transition from the Rmaissance 
to the Baroque. This was marked by the confessional disputes, which, in 
France, had assumed a sanguinary form. The religious conversttiom 
between Catholics and Protestants had everywhere broken down, and had 
given way to the force of arms. After the blood bath of Vassy, to whidi 
the Catholics treated the Protestants, came the Huguenots’ inconsiderate 
attack on Lyons. But all these barbarities were surpassed by the monstrous 
massacre on Saint Bartholomew’s night in which thousands of Protestants 
were treacherously murdered. A terrible religious war rent France in 
twain, with the result that morals wo-e relaxed and ran wild. The devaste- 
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ting desolation of the dispute between Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation came to an end with the reinstatement of Catholicism, which 
had to pay for its new exclusiveness with the sacrifice of its former 
universality and simplicity. 

This is the situation which we must bear in mind if we are to view 
Francis de Sales, who exercised an important influence on French 
spiritual life, in the right perspective. His activity in this respect can be 
regarded as a fishing excursion in which he brought his catch home to 
Christ. He sought to bring back into the bosom of the Church a mankind 
which had become unsure of its religious life. He attempted to do this 
in a circumspect and yet resolute way so that it was not once realised as 
such by the interested parties. This underlies nearly all his actions, and 
his figure must be examined in this light if we are to understand the 
spiritual melody of his life. 

Francis de S^es strove to achieve his objective by both oral and written 
means. Nowada3rs however we can hardly receive a just impression of the 
charm of his personality. The portraits of him which remain to-day are all 
disappointing, since they represent him in too rigid and formal an attitude. 
The impression of disunion which they give one is, moreover, to be 
attributed to the incompetence of the artist, as Francis de Sales himself 
has said: ‘‘I am informed that I am sometimes but ill treated by the 
painter’s brash; but it is of slight importance.”^ Posterity may infer the 
attraction of his personality from his writings, of which this is a just 
estimate: “Francis de Sales means goodness, it means human friendship, 
it means gentleness, joy, and that pure, sublime nobility of the soul which 
is not of the Paris sdon but of the communion with God and pure 
brotherliness, as though on its own, without any book of rules or lessons 
in deportment; and it is warm and precious to us. Francis de Sales is like 
a holy smiling, a fine, sincere understanding, a wise pardon, a gentle 
judgment, and all without any distinctive peculiarity, any use of power, 
any exceptional burdens, all in the normal course of work, in the coming 
and going of everyday life.”^ The Bishop of Geneva did indeed personify 
to an extraordinary degree the excellences of the French nation, as they 
are rarely to be encountered in his century. With all his restraint there 
streams from him a warmth which has a remarkable fascination for us. 
This is no mere cordial sincerity with nothing behind it, for we seem to 
behold the very soul of the man. His writings reveal a culture, a superiority 
and a religiousness, which, through all the intervening centuries, have lost 
little of their magic. Their shrewdness and their piety can best be com- 
pared with the music of Joseph Haydn. But it was Ernst Hello who noted 
that “Saint Francis de Sales has not all the marks of greatness, since he 
does not speak to all mankind but only to a part of it.”® This offers, 
however, no serious objection to Francis de Sales, for who ever does speak 
to all mankind? Nobody; or at least only One. The Savoyard Saint has at 
any rate spoken to many men,, and still does so to-day. His precepts are 
an imperishable heritage which cannot be readily assessed, since they 
prove to be more fundamental than is generally supposed. 
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The life of Francis de Sdes, by reason of the progpression of its per- 
fection and its coinpietenesSj is in every way like a work of arty upon which 
the artisty with painstaking care^ with a stnreness of his objective, and wth 
delight, has worked to produce an inviolable beauty, as is proper to small 
masterpieces.”^ This pronouncement reveals the whole essence of the 
man. Proportion and order, h^ony and dignity, arc to be found In the 
life of Francis de Sales, which progressed in an ever ascending line* 
The legend, according to which Francis revealed his holiness as a toddler 
by suddenly announcing, ‘‘God and my mother love me very much,*^ 
ignores the great distance which this man had to travel He reached hoimess 
through slow, hard work, and it is not easy to follow the various stages of 
his progress. 

Francis de Sales belonged to a family which had been established in 
Savoy ever since the thirteenth century. He was a man of the frontier, 
who umted within him both the French and Italian characteristics, and 
whose nature was thus, through and through, Latin. The de Sales family 
belonged to the provincial nobility, and Francis himself never disavowed 
the nobleman. He was possessed of elegant manners, and always omn- 
ported himself with distinction. He was never at a loss and a!wa3rs knew 
how to master the problems of social intercourse. Although he was a 
distingmshed person, this count’s son set no score by his noble ancestry. 
He was entirely free from the haughty arrogance of his rank. As a pure 
aristocrat he knew exactly how to associate with simple people. 

In conformity with this noble background was his education. From his 
sixth year on he was given instruction by a private tutor, and at an early 
age he was sent to the College of the Jesuits at Paris. In accordance with 
the family tradition he naturally followed all the pursuits proper to Ms 
condition. Dancing, riding, and swordsmanship all formed part of the 
education of an elegant young noble, and it was as a pohshed cavalier that 
he entered the University of Padua, which boasted the best faculty of 
laws in those days. In deference to his father’s wish he studied juris- 
prudence, although his own inclinations favoured theolc^. He attonpted 
to combine the two, an endeavour in which we may already discern the 
Francis of later years, who held that a harmonising of religious and 
intellectual life was necessary for spiritual serenity. He began studying 
the Early Fathers, Chrysostom, Augustine, Hieronimus, and, above al, 
Cyprian, whom he esteemed most Mghly on account of his i«auty of 
style, his clarity, and the imagery of his expression. His legal studi« b^an 
to interest him less and less, and he fdt that he was unsuited for the 
disputes of the lawyers. 

In the midst of his studies he was aflBicted by a grave spiritual ctisB. 
He was obsessed by the thought that he was one of the damnal. The 
doctrine of grace was one which sorely preoexupied Catholicism at that 
time, and was a problem in which Dominicans and J^uits were in riolmt 
disagreement. The question was a dangerous tonptation to Francis. 
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He became more and more deeply entangled, and in the end he regarded 
every aa of piety as sheer fraud. In the consciousness that he was one of 
the damned he suiFered grievously, and even grew visibly weaker 
physically. In his distress he sought comfort from the Church, and re- 
doubled his rehgious devotions — ^which did not, at first, help him at aU. 
It was only when he threw himself down before a picture of the Virgin 
Mary that he suddenly felt that he was freed from his temptation. He felt 
himself filled once more with his innate religious optimism, which could 
not be transformed by mere superficialities. His attitude of faith never 
left him after this. Yet he never forgot these attacks of melancholy and 
sombre dejectedness, and this stood him in good stead later on. Only for 
this reason was Francis de Sales able to understand so weU the struggles 
of men’s souls, since he himself had been through a time of bitterness. 

At the conclusion of his legal studies Francis de Sales surprised his 
parents by expressing his wish to enter the priesthood, and it was only 
reluctantly that his disappointed father gave his consent to this. The 
decision did not mark a sudden change in the course of his life, however, 
since it had developed naturally and slowly out of his theological interests. 
It is characteristic of Francis de Sales that this was the result of a conscious, 
organic growth, and not a sudden act of impulse. At Padua the Jesuit 
Possavia had instilled into him the thought that the Reformation would 
never have reached such proportions if it had not been for the ignorance 
of the clergy, and that piety without knowledge was just as inadequate as 
knowledge without piety. This view fitted in with his ovm, and he pursued 
his theological studies with renewed zest. Francis was ordained at the age 
of twenty-six, and appointed as provost to the Cathedral of his native 
diocese. 

Francis de Sales was a zealous priest. He was not one of those noble 
prelates who consider their ecclesiastical appointments purely as a source 
of income. Rather did he regard himself as toiling in the vineyard of the 
Lord, to which task he must apply himself unremittingly. He was un- 
tiringly active in the confessional, and often found himself in the state of 
having to offer his own handkerchief to the penitents, whom he had 
reduced to tears. Even more zealous was he in his preaching, so that even 
his father said to him, shaking his head, “Provost, you preach to me too 
often, I hear the church bells ringing even on working days, and someone 
always says to me, ‘That’s the provosti It wasn’t like that in my day! 
They didn’t preach so often then, but what sermons they were. . . .’ 
And now you’re making it aU so ordinary that it doesn’t make a great 
impression on one any more, and men are beginning to lose their respect 
for you,”^ His father’s fears, however, were ill-founded, nor did Francis 
allow himself to be led astray. In his desire for extra activity, he took upon 
himself more and more duties. 

When his superior began to look about for suitable people to act as 
missionaries among the Calvinistic inhabitants of Chablais, Francis de 
Sales willingly submitted his name. His parents argued vigorously against 
this difficult imdertaking, but he was irresistibly attracted to it by reason 
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of its very unusualness. Francis* voluntary offering of himself m t 
missionary was, like most men’s acts, the result of several oonifxsndJt 
factors. Certainly his heroic resolve sprang from an ardent zeal to save 
men s souls, which Jeanne de Chantal pointed out as his prcdomkiaiit 
quality. Although it is perhaps too much to speak of a "‘zeal for saving 
souls,” the thoughts of Francis de Sales were certainly aimed at the saving 
of souls, and this must be associated with his confessional zeal, which was 
an essential part of his nature. But side by side with this altruistic interest 
there was also the priestly desire to expand Ws Church, which must be 
regarded as an urgent necessity. Both these motives became intertwined 
with each other in the provost’s soul, so that they can now scarcely be 
separated. At any rate it was now that he first began to cast out those nets, 
which oblige us to - regard his life’s work in the image of the miraculous 
draught of fishes. 

Since the inhabitants of Chablais had been hardened Huguenote for 
two generations they refused to have anything to do with Francis de 
and regarded him as an unwanted interloper. Although he believed in the 
principle that a drop of honey attracts more flies than a whole cask of 
vinegar, he encountered nothing but deaf ears, and everywhere met with 
cold rebuffs. The countryfolk rejected his smiling friendliness, and saw 
through all his pious ruses, however cautiously he made use of than. 
Francis de Sales must have had to bear with many insults and suffer many 
hardships at this time. He frequently found himself in highly dangerous 
situations which might well have cost him his life. In one village, where 
nobody would take him in, he had to spend an icy cold night in a baker’s 
oven; and on another occasion he was found by some wood-cutters almost 
frozen to death sleeping up in a tree. During the harsh winta: numths 
Francis de Sales had to bear many hardships in that mountainous r^ou, 
and to overcome countless obstacles in his journeys to the remote outlying 
parts. It was a far from pleasant existence which was his lot at QmbMs, 
for he was met with toil and privations wherever he went. In the 
biographies of Francis de Sales his missionary activity is rightly estc«nai 
as a period of real heroism, and even to-day it is held up as a ii»dcl to 
priests. And that it was so is beyond all manner of doubt: only a fotrlas 
and courageous man could have undertaken such dangmjus woik with 
the truly apostolic zeal of Francis. 

And the results of all this activity? Scarcely anything at all! After 
Francis de Sales had spent two consecutive years, attonpting to win l»ck 
the Protestant populace of Chablais, he had succeeded m making oactly 
nineteen converts. Perhaps, then, he was using the wrong net ? Or parl»p« 
he had underestimated the religious strengti which hM tr sm in 
Protestantism, and he had not been prepared to admit this ? However this 
may be, the results were extremely depressing to Mm* Frauds de Sal« 
might well have said with the disdples: “Master, we have toiled all the 
night, and have taken nothing.” If he were to continue at this rate he 
would not complete his task in a hundred years. Although there was no 
means wHch he did not use in his attempt to draw lie i»opIc to Mia*- 
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arguing, preaching, writing, always remaining friendly, never losing 
patience, treading gently so as to hurt no feelings — ^the opposition to 
Catholicism in no wise abated. He was running against a solid wall. 

And yet it must now be said that Francis de Sales was, in the end, so 
successful, that he completed his missionary activities with no less than 
twenty thousand converted Huguenots to his credit, and that he led the 
entire community of Chablais back to the Catholic Church. And he is 
famed with having won seventy thousand heretics to his creed during his 
lifetime. There is no reason to doubt the veracity of these statements. 
But in order to assess the religious value of these conversions we must 
notice what way he finally followed in order to reach his goal. Obviously 
not by means of the tracts which he surreptitiously pushed under the 
doors of the Chablais houses. For these proved to be almost as ineffective 
as his sermons. 

When Francis de Sales was eventually convinced that all his endeavours 
were in vain he changed his method. He had recourse to an attitude 
which, from the Christian point of view, is greatly to be deplored. Indeed 
the manner in which he discharged his commission to bring the aged 
Theodore Beza of Geneva back to the Church cannot stand up to a serious 
scrutiny. Francis, disguised as a dealer, frequently entered Protestant 
Rome (and was censured by Pope Clement VIII for doing so), in order to 
offer Beza, in the event of his conversion, ‘‘a pension of four thousand 
golden thalers” i and he was prepared to offer even more, “for he well knew 
the value of such a conquest!”® This somewhat ambiguous proposal must 
have appeared to the aged Beza as an attempt to buy his soul with money 
in order to be able to celebrate the victory afterwards. The Calvinist 
naturally rejected the offer in indignation. This, moreover, was not the 
only slip of which Francis de Sales was guilty. Much more serious was his 
decision to invoke the assistance of the State in his missionary campaign. 
Francis de Sales found the Augustinian way out: “Compel them to come 
in!” Although he deprecated it, he expressly required a company of 
soldiers to enforce his words with their muskets. The Duke of Savoy, to 
whom Chablais owed allegiance, was only too ready for this act of violence. 
As feudal prince, he decreed the expulsion of all Protestant preachers, the 
confiscation of all evangelical writings and the exclusion of the Huguenots 
from all public offices. Accompanied by Francis de Sales, the Duke 
descended upon the capital city of the region, assembled the entire 
populace about him and told them that if any Huguenots still clung to 
their faith they would feel the full force of his displeasure, in that they 
must remove from his territory forthwith. The Protestants were thus 
confronted, at short notice, with the alternatives of embracing Catholicism 
or being exiled from Savoy. By this forceful means was the conversion of 
Chablais to Catholicism effected.^ The contention that this was all the 
work of the Duke and not of Francis de Sales is refuted by the fact that 
the provost of Annecy supported the Duke in all these measures, and even 
invested the Prince with his own authority. 

In this affair Francis de Sales showed himself as a true son of his age. 
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The sixteenth century paid homage to the principle of adus ^ 
rehgto. md savaply attacked men of any other faith. It was not only 
Catholicism which observed this maxim, for, similariy, in those days 
Protestantism would not tolerate any Catholics. Only a few cnli^tdacti 
Christians, ahead of their age, fought for Christian tolerance. Intolartnt 
exclusiveness, however, was the characteristic of the time, and for this 
reason we cannot reproach Francis de Sales too severely. In this connec- 
tion he w^ no better than Ms century, and it is not proper, in tMs 
p^ticular instance, to regard him as a Saint. In his treatment of rciipous 
disputes he had nothing new to offer. To be sure he did not consider it 
necessary to attack heretics in Ms sermons; and indeed some of Ms Mow 
Catholics criticised Mm for the indulgence which he showed to the 
Protestants from the pulpit. But tMs forbearance of Ms was part of the 
tactics he always used in Ms attempt to round off the sharp edges and to 
go as far as possible to meet the men of Ms age. When, however, this 
psychological approach did not produce the desired results, Ms friendliness 
changed to profound aversion. Ail Ms life he felt a violent anti|mthy to 
the city of Geneva. 

It is somewhat irritating to perceive, in the missionary work of Francis 
de Sales, none of that infimte kindness wMch led him to do everything 
else from love and not compulsion, and which is known by Ms own 
maxim : “Too indulgent or too little indulgent — both of these are wrong. 
It is hard for us men to hold to the middle course; but were I to fell, I 
would rather it were from too much gentleness than too mudi rigour.*^® 
We can only understand tMs disturbmg perception by understanding the 
fact that Francis de Sales was not the simple persondity he has been so 
often made out to be. He was a curious figure, in whom a stublx»m win 
dwelt strangely beside a great mildness of character, and in this he 
a certam resemblance to the Russian. What we must note principally is 
that he was not, in the beginning, the friendly person for wMch he will 
always be honoured. With Ms Latin temperament, he vm m impulsive 
man, and precisely because he not evenly tempered by nature, 
steadiness was an allurmg ideal for which he longed with aU Ms soul. 
He wrought unceasingly upon himself to such effatt that he finally 
acMeved that gentleness wMch is Ms characteristic, and wMch iittk« Ms 
personality so attractive. The wealth of spiritual exertion he iis«i is 
betrayed by Ms answer to the demand that he should show some r«ait- 
ment at a wrong wMch had been done Mm: “Would you, thai, that in the 
space of a quarter-of-an-hour I should lose the little bit of gaadenm 
wMch it has taken me twenty years of arduous toiling to win?** At 
Chablais Frands de Sales had not yet reached this stage, for he w« fust 
at the outset of Ms career. Nor was he yet a Saint, althou^ he wis to 
become one in the course of his life. His cemversion of the heretics of 
Chablais, as the figures show, can certainly be regarded as a draught of 
fishes. Yet, if we bear in mind how tMs catdh was adiieved we camot add 
to it the epithet of miraculous as was the drai^ht of fish^ at the lake of 
Gennesaret, whereat the beholders were so astcarished. Frauds at 
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best confess, with Simon; 
O Lord” 


‘‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 

III 


Francis de Sales was a born fisher of men. The passion for converting 
and guiding men had already seized hold of him, and he could not rid 
himself of it. He indulged in it even more as coadjutor of the Bishop of 
Geneva, and also, after the latter’s death, as his successor to the See, 
His second draught of fishes was, of course, accomplished in a different 
way. Instead of concentrating on converting heretics he now turned his 
attention to winning back men who had become uncertain and hesitant 
about the Church. Francis was preoccupied by the Cathohcs who belonged 
to the Church, but who in the turbulence of the age were out of harmony 
with his piety. He sought to be accepted by them, and to reinforce their 
shaky Catholicism. His aim was to haul in these apathetic believers. 

In order to accomplish this Francis de Sales believed that a modification 
of Christian teaching was necessary. The Bishop of Geneva was sufficient 
of a Catholic to know that according to the teaching of his Church, 
Christianity represents unchanging and incorruptible greatness. But he 
also knew — as Cardinal Newman did later — that the teaching had 
developed a particular stamp of its own, and he endeavoured to re- 
establish the ideal of piety. He had maintained this thesis of a new ideal 
of piety for the first time in his Philothea^ a name which means a “soul 
loving God” — ^that soul which, according to TertuUian, is Christian by 
nature. The Introduction d la Vie Devote^ as the work is called, arose out 
of letters which he addressed to his cousin’s wife, Louise de Chastel. The 
latter had asked him to show her the way to holiness, and he subsequently 
published his letters to her in the form of a book. Both in form and in 
content this work was a literary accomplishment the fame of which soon 
spread far and wide, and which, by reason of its enduring consequences, 
marks an important event in the history of Christian piety. The Philothea 
was the principal net wherewith he made his second catch of fish. The 
sensation which the book caused in Catholic France is understandable, 
since its author was also a man of high artistic talents. 

Francis de Sales’ new ideal required the recognition that there were 
different forms of piety. Man can attain to Heaven by many paths, the 
Bishop of Geneva was wont to say, and the means whereby perfection 
may be achieved are various. Only narrow-minded Christians admit that 
there is only one way of practising piety — ^naturally their own; and 
Francis rejected this attitude as too restricted. Rather did the author of 
the Philothea expressly emphasise the multitude of religious potentialities: 
“Piety must necessarily take different forms: with those in high places it 
is different from what is practised by the daily labourers, it differs in 
princes and subjects, and it differs in young girls and married women or 
widows. Side by side with the general attitude to piety there are also the 
personal virtues, the employment, and the duties of the individual, which 
are an indication of the way to godliness. It would be most improper for 
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a bishop to live as a hermit, for nobles, like Capuchins, to renounce worldly 
goods, for CTaftsmen to spend the whole day in Church.”^® In the exercise 
of Ms religiousness^ a man must take into consideration the place, the 
society, and his position. What is suitable for one may be unsuitable for 
another. True piety is possible always, but it must be adapted to the 
circumstances. According to Francis de Sales there are as many ways to 
holiness as there are Saints. 

Recognition that there are various wa 3 ?s of practising piety is not enough. 
Francis de Sales goes a step further and contends, as a corollary to this, 
that consequently the Christian is not able to attain perfection only through 
the cloister. HoHness is not the exclusive privilege of a small number of 
men who have withdrawn from the world: it is the established goal of al 
Christians. Francis sought to refute the prejudicial opinion that perfection 
could not be achieved by the ordinary people of the world. His view, which 
is very modem for the times in which he lived, was that religiousness can be 
realised in the midst of the everyday world, and that it harmonises with 
every essential aspect of life. Francis de Sales set himself the task of 
showing “those who live in the midst of the world, in the family circle, 
and even at court — ^those who are constrained to associate with men of the 
world, and precisely for this reason do not think of it— that it is possible 
for them to lead lives of godliness.”^^ According to Francis there was a 
way of piety which the man of the world, too, might follow; and he 
claimed to know men who had lost holiness in their monasteries. Obviously, 
like all other Saints, Francis de Sales was a friend of solitude, and he 
regarded it as one of the most effective means of spiritual advancement. 
But this solitude is not to be found only in monasteries and the wilderness. 
Francis advocated that inward solitude into which, in the midst of his 
greatest activity, a man can withdraw. “And wert thou in the midst of the 
human turmoil, thou couldst still be alone, alone with thy God.”^^ Never 
must worldly piety be less esteemed than religiousness, since, in lie 
circumstances, it is much harder to practise than fleeing from the world. 
Piety in the world was the new ideal which Francis de Sales prcKdaimcd; 
and he did it in such a lovable way that it has left an indelible impression 
on the memory of mankind. The boldness of his convictions cm scarcely 
be assessed by modem man, for this piety ideal is like 0:)lumbus and the 
egg: once it had been stated, it was obvious to all the world. But to liiid 
the courage to speak out against the ascetic traditions, which had been 
established for centuries, required the greatness of a religious mind. The 
whole idea of all this was so new at that time that Bossuet r^arded it as 
the Bishop of Genevans most remarkable achievement: “Before Frcnds 
de Sales the spirit of Godfearing piety was almost entirely unknown to the 
ordinary people of the world. Francis de Sales was chosen to bring it out 
of its place of concealment, and to rescue men’s minds from this fttil 
delusion. He reinstated piety in the world; but let no one think that he 
dressed it up to make it more acceptable in the eyes of the world.”^* 

The consequence of universal godliness and piety was the rejection of 
the view which holds that religious activity can only tike the form of 
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extravagant performances. This widely held notion, to which his new idea 
put an end, was combated continually by Francis de Sales. He wai 
opposed to any unusual behaviour, which merely drew attention to itseh 
He had no time for anything that was outside the normal course of things 
and ecstasies played no part in his life. Unhappily true, indeed, was hi 
pronouncement regarding the trend of the Christian Church: “We oftei 
long so much to become Angels, that we forget to be good men.”^^ Hi 
counsel was always that we should be content with the circumstance 
and means which really are at our disposal and not hanker after an] 
particular accomplishments, for this leads men only too readily to over 
weening presumption. As against what is out of the ordinary, he advocatec 
simple behaviour in our daily life, without, however, falling into mediocrity 
There is great wisdom to be found in these words of his: “All those littli 
daily tasks of charity to others, that toothache, that unfriendliness an( 
disregard shown by others, the irritable mood of your husband, or of you 
wife, a broken glass, a lost glove, the slight inconvenience of going to be( 
somewhat earlier and getting up earlier when you should go to church — ii 
brief all manner of slight vexations, all these must be borne and accepte( 
with love, for this pleases God exceedingly.”^^ This emphasis on thi 
insignificant is far from trivial; for by means of it Francis de Sales ha 
shown the way which leads to universal piety. To serve God in Hi 
greatness calls for an occasion which seldom arises; but the Christian i 
able to prove his devotion to Him in the little matters of life every minuti 
of the day. 

The new ideal of godliness was also in contradiction to the view whid 
held that the religious life was principally manifested by the ascetic 
practice of penance. Francis did not contemn asceticism. He too was abl 
to commend self-mortification, and he regarded its value as beyon( 
question. But he was able to prevail over that sombre asceticism whid 
was winning a hold on mankind, and this must be regarded as a grea 
achievement, when we reflect how self-flagellation had obsessed thi 
Christian mind for centuries. The Bishop of Geneva knew that there was i 
kind of Christian piety which was not prejudicial to the senses, and this wa 
his new ideal. Francis did not do this in order to repress the passions, but t< 
transform and illuminate them. According to him, if human desires wer^ 
given an exalted goal, they were able to be transmuted into virtues. He di( 
not seek to suppress natural needs, since God Himself had instilled then 
into man. According to Francis de Sales Christianity would sanctify th 
world, not just raise it up. From this conviction flowed his refreshin] 
naturalness, which has nothing affected about it, and which makes th 
reading of his works such a pleasant occupation. Many a time did h 
repeat the words of Jesus: “Eat such things as are set before you.” Frou 
this he drew the inference that one should seek the favour of others 
without being always different from other men. He considered it quit 
compatible with piety and godliness to dress well, to go to the theatre ani 
enjoy suchlike jollifications, although he warned against any form of exces 
in this. There was no true godliness for him in despising natural humai 
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indinationsj it was to be found in the proper use of them in the course 

of a truly religious way of life. 

Francis de bales^ moreover, would have none of your piety which goes 
about exhibiting a gloomy, woebegone countenance. He found such sights 
most unpleasant. Melancholy dejection was no sign of true piety to him, 
rather did it betoken the Devil. “Ill-considered sadness confuses the 
soui,’^« ^d had to be resisted as an enemy. “I have told you before, and 
I write it again now, that I want no cranky, restless, gloomy, peevish, 
half-hearted piety, but one which is mild, gentle, pleasant and peaceful, 
in a word, which is free and merry-hearted; for this is loved by God and 
men.”^7 It is obvious that Francis also knew that a man is not always 
master of his inclinations, and that he must not use them lightly. But 
spiritual despondency had to be resisted, just like scruples which would 
seek to establish the will of God by means of subtle researches, and having 
come to a conclusion begin to doubt whether they have chosen the correct 
answer, Francis de Sales was no lover of self-affliction, and he repeatedly 
stressed that “true piety is not a destructive, but a constructive, even a 
perfecting power in the world/’^s All gloomy reflections were contrary 
to his candid nature. To sadness he opposed joy again and again, and he 
gave Christians this exhortation: “Rouse up in your spirits the feeling of 
joy and gaiety, and hold fast to the belief that this is the true meaning of 
piety.”^^ Francis de Sales was himself a cheerful man who aspired to in 
almost musical serenity; and in this lies the secret of his power of attmetion. 
A saintly optimism filled this man, who believed that complete salvation 
was the principal truth of Christianity, and who believed also in the 
complete victory of light over darkness. According to his anthropology, 
the good core of man and the beauty of human nature had not been 
destroyed, despite original sin; and the state of innocence was far sur- 
passed by the state of salvation. 

The crowning achievement of Francis de Sales* ideal of piety tos the 
creed of freedom and great-heartedness. He expressly refused to force 
others into his way of thinking, but was careful to leave everyone his own 
freedom. “God is not petty.**^® This recognition enabled Frands to be 
filled with a great-hearted love, which he used to enlarge the human 
heart. “Above all must holy freedom and greatness of heart predominate; 
we should have no other law, no other restraint but love,’* he wrote in me 
of his letters; and he held that it was “fighting for a gcK>d thing, when I 
advocate a holy, love-filled freedom of the spirit, which, m you know, 
I do espedally honour: for it is something true, and far rarovai ftom the 
dissoluteness and licentiousness which are only the masks offiemtom.***^ 
These words are no mere empty phrases in the mouth of the Bishop of 
Geneva. A great-hearted spiritual freedom really meant for this man 
something holy, and thanks to his perception of this he baamc me of 
the most radiant figures of the Church, 

In cdonection with his new ideal of piety the problem sa)n tKHC of 
whether Frands de Sales was to be numtOTed among the great Saints. 
The author of the PMhtkea was not one of thc^e spirits who arc mdowed 
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wth t ptt^gai wealth of ideas, 1 acre were only a quite definite number 
of mucepmm wkicn coiitmuaiiy recurred in Francis, and the scope of 
liis views IS soon surveyed. But he |K)sscssed something which was of far 
greater impirtaiice than me iiitellectdai ability to devise a system: his ideal 
of piety pulsated with a rare warmth. Thanks to this tlie Bishop of Geneva 
was able to pronounce those new words for which his nation was waiting 
at that time. To him it was given to bring self-practising Catholicism 
nearer to life, and to bring to the ladies of France, especially, a finely 
elaborated Christianity which corresponded both to their lofty feelings 
and to their scKial setting. His godliness did not restrict itself to playing off 
the greatness of the past against the regrettable state of the present, rather 
did he seek to establish a positive relationsliip to the contemporary age. 
Because he knew how^ to make his religiousness wmthy of men’s love, and 
attractive as well, the PMhtkea was known as the Breviary for worldly 
minds: for it was written by a man who loved God a?id the world. Francis 
was himself granted the title of a man of the world among the Saints, and 
this sheds no ambiguous light upon the mould of his personality. His 
conciliatory nature was indeed most outstanding, and could scarcely have 
been any greater. With this ideal of piety throughout the world he went 
as far to meet the people of the vrorld as he possibly could. In fact he even 
went to the utmost limit of what it was legitimate and right for him to do. 

Francis de Sales’ practice of piety in the world was, in its great- 
heartedness, too new' to be able to meet with immediate success. Time was 
needed for this unusual ideal to be assimilated. Like ever 5 rthmg new, 
moreover, this new interpretation of religion was at first disputed, since it 
cut right across the established tradition and appeared most extraordinary 
to the churchmen. Francis was charged with levity, and that he was not 
acquainted with Christian earnestness. When the Philothea appeared it 
was brought into disrepute on account of its attitude to morality; it was 
condemned in offensive terms and even burnt as a book which stirred up 
trouble. The views it advocated were set dowm as a relaxation of Christian 
discipline, and the author must have had to bear with many attacks. He 
was mocked at as the discoverer of how to get to Heaven by a path of roses 
without thorns. This rejection of him is not entirely unintelligible. 
‘*This victory through circumambulation” really was a highly unusual 
teaching, as was also its advice not to break down obstacles but rather to 
be free of them by thinking of them no more. What was one to think when 
the Saint said in all eamesmess in the Philothea: ‘‘Dance and sing, albeit 
quietly, if discretion and judicious considerations do so counsel: perchance 
to bring delight to respectable company (!). For pleasure is the daughter 
of love. It rums apathy to goodness, and what is venturesome to what is 
permissible.”-" Naturally, in those days, anxious thinkers were taken aback 
by the dangerous boldness of this attitude, and the Bishop of Geneva was 
accused of frivolous complaisance, not to mention laxity. It is legitimate 
to ask whether Francis de Sales did not oJGfer Christianity at too low a price. 
Had not his piety in the world become a soft-as-velvet piety for all, 
wMch in its indulgence, required no more exertion of man ? Had not his 
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fisHng-nets become all too big, so that there was even room in them for 
all the lukewarm Christians ? Was there not at work in his philosophy of 
life, as the PMlothea must be regarded, the influence of the Jesuitical 
teaching which he had received in Paris as a youngster? What a deep 
chasm separates this new ideal of a piety from the sublime earnestness of a 
Blaise Pascal, who lived through a night in Gethsemane in a way which 
terrifies one even to-day. An unbridgeable antithesis separates Francis de 
Sales, who sought to save what was natural, from Pascal, in whom holiness 
brought about a pitiless destruction of his geniality. There are few books 
which in their religious outlook show a greater contrast than the Phihikea 
and the Pensees, Whoever has embraced the pessimistic Christianity of 
Pascal, with its spiteful hatred of the Ego, will only with the greatest 
mistrust be able to smooth over the religious optimism of Francis de Sales. 

Nevertheless, these reflections are not all that remains to be said 
regarding the Bishop of Geneva and his new ideal of piety, which embodies 
a noblesse religieuse and seeks to point out to laymen the road to perfection. 
Although Francis was willing to meet people half-way in neutral matters, 
he remained as firm as a rock on fundamental questions, and was never 
silent out of pure politeness. We do the Bishop of Geneva wrong if we 
regard him as an opportunist, an opinion which has been voiced even by 
a Catholic.*® Rather did he attempt to put into efFea the principle of 
St. Paul, who became a Jew to the Jews, and a Greek to the Greeks, 
for he sought to be everything to everyone. The Bishop of Geneva had not 
simply adjusted himself to the course of events and made good use of his 
opportunity. He consciously tried to influence his age. But he did not do 
this in the same way as many Christians had done through the centuries, 
for whom life was controlled by the spirit. There is not a trace of this 
arrogant attitude to be foimd in him. He viewed life as God’s great gift; 
and he was ever ready to leam and to be guided by it. This conception 
enables there to stream from his writings that sweet fragrance whereof 
we cannot breathe enough. In this he was akin to Goethe, who expressed 
a similar conception in the wisdom of his old age. Moreover, with Frauds 
de Sales, in regard to his inspired gentleness, one must speak of a religious 
art of living, which is only rarely to be encountered. The author of the 
Phihthea represents a warm religiousness which regards all the ev^ts of 
the world as glorified through the redemption of Christ. There is nothing 
superficial about this joyous interpretation, for the pessimism of sin is as 
*‘decp” as religious optimism. Not only does the heroism of tMs embody 
a wonderful perception: the superior serenity which undersrands hollnws 
as the unfoling, and not the annihilation, of the deepest longing of the 
human heart, does so to an equal extent. Joy is more Chrisrian than 
seriousness, for pure religious serandty has passed through seriousness and 
left it far behind. And although Frands de Sales’ new ideal of piety 
cannot yet be regarded as holv, yet by means of it did he unquestionably 
find himself on ie way to holiness. 

The Phihthea was successful in France. In this second fishing-haul the 
nets were filled so full that it was scarcely possible to pull them in. 
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influence of Frands de Sales was great even during his lifetime^ and after 
Ms death it became even greater. Christian France was permanently 
impressed with his writings, and the effect of them would have been even 
greater had they not been drowned by the struggles between Jesuitism 
and Jansenism. And yet his words were not in vain, for they bore fruit; 
and the most important of them may be briefly outlined here. 

In seventeenth-century France religiousness was in peril of becoming a 
mere formula. More and more it threatened to become a thing of cold- 
blooded ritual. One turned to Christianity because morals and usage 
required one to do so. But it all had very little indeed to do with men’s 
souls. Amongst the nobility Christianity was regarded purely from the 
viewpoint of courtly tradition. Francis de Sales recognised the mortal 
danger in which religion stood if it came to be considered purely as a 
matter of convention. To him piety was not a system the rales of which one 
observed as a reasonable matter of course. Yet he in no way sought to 
eliminate common sense and understanding, which he fully acknowledged. 
Reason, to him, was a gift of God which must be enforced, since reasoning 
“makes men Godlike.’’®*^ But Christianity, according to him, was in the 
first instance a matter of feeling* Religiousness had to be based in man’s 
emotional life, since “our spiritual life is that which our emotions stir 
up.*®^® This is no mere sentimentalism. Sentiment need not be weak: 
in certain circumstances it can be strong and powerful. Moreover, the 
emotions are indispensable for a true living religiousness, which must not 
be allowed to freeze in the marble-cold of intellectualism. Such a warning 
as tMs was urgently needed in a France where the rationalism of Descartes 
was continually gaining favour. One of the principal endeavours of Francis 
de Sales was to reawaken the emotions in religious life and not to let the 
practice of piety degenerate into something conventional, but to let it 
penetrate with emotional warmth; and this was an endeavour which 
cannot be sufficiently highly regarded. From this arose his advancement 
of devotion to the Heart of Jesus, which, according to Miller’s sensitive 
study of Francis de Sales, “became the favourite devotion of Catholicism, 
in which the Mysticism of the individual flows out over the whole of the 
Catholic world, the Mysticism of the people, that Mystical festivity which 
we celebrate when the first roses bloom and the pale narcissi and the 
snowy jasmin eshale their flowering dreams, and when the sun in the 
heavens flames down over the fragrant blossoming world. And this 
spiritual devotion is the smile from the countenance of Francis de Sales, 

which has remained within the Church It was his great feat to have 

given back emotional warmth to the French Catholicism of the Counter- 
Reformation. Fortunat StrowsM is referring to this achievement in the 
title of Ms treatise: Smnt Promts de Sales and Religious Perception. One 
can asscKriate tMs endeavour with the baroque age, and not be in error. 
Francis de Sales was a baroque figure who paid tribute to his century. 
Even though we must consider him as the exponent of the emotionally 
stressed baroque, this in no way takes away Ms achievement. He 
merdy did wimt he tos chaiged to do. Beneath his religious and emotional 
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soitimmts lay Ae perception of die two way& of WEiiiing men for rcl,igion. 
According to Fr^cis de Sales one may use rational arguments lo show 
men the truth ot Christianity, and one can employ the reasoning of the 
heart to win them to piety. I'hc Bishop of Geneva wm able to disdaf uish 
dearly between die two possibilides, since instead of mere agrecmoit he 
finally won sympathy. He always set to work on the understanding thmugh 
the heart, and regarded it as an art as great as it was rare to be abk to 
penetrate to the heart without failing into sentimentality in the process. 
In order to find the way to the heart, Francis de Sales attempted to speak 
the language of the great and pure heart, for only the heart can speak to 
the heart. With this truly Christian endeavour did he take his place among 
the ranks of the Saints. 

To this profoundly significant achievement he added a further feat 
which made the name of Francis de Sales immortal, llie age in which he 
lived was in danger of witnessing the complete disintegration of Christian- 
ity. Another contributory factor to this state of alfairs was humanism, 
which was always an ambiguous movement, and which did not bear the 
same stamp in the various western lands. The tendency, moreover, to 
consider humanism not as a scholarly movement which has given birth to 
modern natural science, but to regard it as a cultural movement which 
aimed at presenting the truth in beauty, was in danger of veering away 
from Christianity. As the result of its exdusive interest in man, the latter 
was used as a standard for measuring ever3^ng, and in the end this was 
bound to lead to an undermining of religiousness. The separation of 
Christianity and humanism was not to the advantage of cither’s greatness, 
for there is something central lacking in spiritual life when humanism is 
made to appear suspect, and, on the other hand, humanism abandons its 
western tradition when it renounces Christianity. Amongst the few men 
who saw dearly the grave consequences of this fateful devdopment was 
Frauds de Sales. His mental and spiritual structure was such that he 
bdonged to both camps. As a Christian he was imbued with humanist 
culture, and he never dsowned the humanist in himself. Moreover, evon 
when he was not in agreement with humanism, he did not i(^e sight of its 
humanity, so that he was even able to quote, approvingly, the works of 
Montaigne, which were filled with restrained scepticism. But as a rdigious 
person Frauds was firmly held prisoner by Christianity. He had devotal 
his life to it, and it must have hurt him to find that the two movement, 
to whidi he felt Mmself tied, were diametrically opposing ea'Ch other. He 
could renounce neither Christianity nor humanism, nor did he bdievc that 
fundamentally they were contradictory. His compromising nature, wMch 
was dedicated to reconciling conflicting opinions, was fitted to attempt a 
union of both movements; he was continually on the l<K>k out for a 
synthesis of the two, and exerted himself toward this end. His new ideal 
of piety with its harmonising of the natural with the supernatural, with its 
union of the profane world and a striving for holiness, is, at heart, nothing 
less than a fusion of humanism and Christianity. Henri BrcctMid has aptly 
summed up Francis de Sales* objective as hm^ism dimtP A religiously 
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based hiHMnism, emphasising that man is God*s image and inspired with 
Christian strength^ must be regarded as the great desire of Francis de 
SaieSi for it sprang from his very soul.®® In his attempt to make humanism 
tiscfiil to pietjjy the Bishop of Geneva was carrying still further the tradition 
of Qement of Aiexandriaj Origen, Petrarch, and Erasmus. By means of his 
Qnistian htumnism Francis de Sales was able to instil a new soul into 
the Catholic Church of seventeenth-century France. The realisation of a 
religious humanism is the abiding yield of his second catch of fish^ and it 
is of a beauty scarcely inferior to the painting by Konrad Witz. 

IV 

Before Francis came to the last stage of his ascent his life passed through 
an interlude which was of the greatest significance in his individual 
development. This personal experience was his relationship to Jeanne de 
Chantal, the w'oman who will always be associated with his name. What 
these two human beings experienced together is of a uniqueness which can 
only be paralleled in the world of Saints. Friendly relations between man 
and woman are frequently to be encountered in the Saints. We have only 
to recaii the association of Hieronymus and Paula, of Francis and Clare, 
of Theresa of Jesus and John of the Cross. The friendship of Francis de 
Sales and Jeanne de Chantal, however, is something new even among the 
Saints, and almost defies classification. It is scarcely of any interest to 
regard it as a mere curiosity, for this relationship at once sets the question 
of whether worldly love and religion really are mimical to each other. 
E^s nor ardent piety eliminate all manner of feeling for the other sex ? 
Or does religiousness, in certain circumstances, exalt erotic love to its 
highest form ? This problem finds a new and unexpected answer in Francis 
de Sales and Jeanne de Chantal. 

% The extraordinary experience which united these two Saints can only be 
’^Dtderstood if we bear in mind that Jeanne de Chantal also was a most 
faharicable person. As a feminine personality, which is not to be found 
every" day in the ‘‘fineness of her spirit,” we are forced to marvel at her 
spiritual life even more than at her engaging outward appearance. Francis 
de Sales saw in her “the perfect woman, for whom Solomon sought, but 
did not find, in Jerusalem.”®® She was a woman of violent energy and 
great religious interests. In order to overcome with some palpable proof 
the temptations against her faith, which, later, were to harass her con- 
tinually, she used a red-hot iron to bum the name of Jesus on her breast, 
regardless of the blood which poured from the wound. Her almost mascu- 
line character showed itself in her attitude in face of the opposition of her 
entire family to her plan to enter a ojnvent. Her fifteen year old son, when 
the moment of parting came, threw himself on her, weeping, and besought 
her to stay. Finding that all his words were in vain, he made one last 
attempt: he cast himself down across the threshold, saying, through his 
sobs, “Though I cannot keep you back. Mother, at least you shall only 
depart over the body of your son.”*® Jeaime was unable to contain her 
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tam» nesitatea ror a moment^ and then stepped cvci: the Iwly of hex diid 
It is undesirable to form too hasty a jnd^mt oi this rdlgiotts draoM* 
In the first place we must note that the words of Jam, **hc that loFcth wn 
or daughter more than me is not worthy of me/" became t prtniifmm 
reality in the life of this woman, and led her to cut thioi^ ti the Imds 
<rf family. Only a religious and a heroic nature, like that of Janae dc 
Chantai, could have acted in such a way. 

The first acquaintance between Frands and Jeanne is m ddightfiil «i 
the beginning of a novel. “Who is this young fair-haired Wy in widow"* 
weeds, who sits oppmite me during the sermon and heeds the words csf 
truth so attentively ?” the Bishop of Geneva wondered, and Ictmai that 
it was the Baronas Jeanne de Chantai, who, at that dme, was in hot 
thirty-second year.®^ She ivas a beautiful woman with a full figure, quite 
firee of arrogance, of a very lovable nature, with an attractive smile which 
idayed about her lips, and extremdy mteliigost. Jeanne de Qnntal ww, 
at that time, in a state of spirituai turmoil; her face was strained, and hex 
eye was troubled. She had lost her husband, to whom she had 
happily married, as the rault of a hunting mishap. Thus it was when 
Francis de Sala and Jeanne de Chantai met each other, when their souls 
also were approadiing the ncKintide of their existence. Althou^ Frmdi 
normally dedred that “refigiouig ladia and gentianen should always l» 
the bat-dreaed membars of society/" he was strar^cly disturbed the 
dc^t, lace-trimmed dros worn by the Baroness, and he made an illusicm 
to it Jeanne at oiux aefepted her attir^ in accordance with the wisha of 
Frands de Sales, and thereupcm sought to be oonfased by him. The ice 
was thus bre^en fc^tweeajthen, and Francis later explained: “From the 
very moment when she began speaking to me from her soul, G<xi gave me a 
great love of her spirif ’ ; and for Jeanne there was soon no other happiness 
than “to be ever near to him."" The young widow now tumol the 
crude, harsh confessor who had guid^ her heretofore, althot^ she wm 
bound to him by a vow. She chae Francis as her new spiritual adviaer, for 
he was much better suited to her fine sensibility and treated her with a 
frank informality which forms a sharp contrast to die behaviour of Ak^ius, 
who, according to the oldat biographers, would not remain in the same 
room even with his mother. Frands had a fundsunentaily dififermt outI<K± 
on women from that of the Italian Saint, who could only see a woinan m i 
tanptation fiom the Devil. 

After a time there was another meeting, whidi brought mattm to t 
head. Each of the pair had, in the meantime, contended teforc God in an 
attempt to atabiish whether thek relationship was permiaiblc^ th^ 
believed that they had received the Divine tromm. Wbm they ware 
together in the room, the Baronas kneeled down, made the ooifasion of 
her life, and in a trembling voice, solanniy pledged hersdf to foiow out 
Frands" instructions with a childlike obedioace, whereby he aaquirai 
absolute authority over her. Frands de Sala thereupon promsed always 
to guide her in love, and at the same time gave her the vow wMch 
Ms soul to Jeanne for ever. In a faltorir* voice wMch dorly l^traycd ha 

o 
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inner agitation, he declared ids resolve to her, and the pact between their 
souls was completed. They then went together into the church, and 
Francis read the Mass: **At the moment of transubstantiation they laid 
their vows in God’s hands, and, as the basis of their love, consecrated to 
God, they renewed their vows of eternal chastity.”^® Immediately after the 
Mass Francis set the vow down in writing and gave the paper to Jeanne, 
who, from that day forth, alwa3?s wore it in a little bag which hung ftom her 
neck. Through the vow of chastity, Jeanne was indissolubly united to 
Fmneis, and he need fear no more that he might lose her to another man. 
Unearthly bhss Med their hearts, and each remembered that day as the 
most momentous day of their lives. It was a spiritual marriage which they 
had gone through at St. Claude. Only in the baroque age could a bishop 
have possibly had such an experience, as Michael Miiiler has so pertinently 
oi^erved in his book, The Friendship of Francis de Sales and Jeanne de 
Chanted^ and it is not easily conceivable to the Catholicism of the present 
day. 

Since the two Saints did not, in the first place, reside in the same town, 
a copious interchange of letters was conducted between them, whereof, 
unfortunately, only a part stiH survives. Jeanne de Chantal destroyed 
most of her own letters, and when the letters of Francis de Sales were to 
be published she wished all “words of love” to be struck out.^ The first line 
of the surviving letters, however, set the tone which informs them all: 
“God, so it seems to me, has given me to you; whereof I am more certain 
every hour.”^ The customary and conventional address, ^^Madame^^ soon 
disappeared and gave way to the wanner greeting of “My very dear 
Sister,” which, in turn, was superseded by “My dear, my incomparably 
dear Daughter.” Nor was Francis any longer addressed by Jeanne de 
Chantal as ^^Monseigneurj^ for he regarded himself as the “Son of her 
H^rt.” The manifestation of Ms love, wMch was not restricted merely to 
loving forms of address, is in no way to be judged as being removed from 
a dehcacy of spirit, for such delicate tenderness is one of the noblest and 
rarest qualities of man. Many a time did Francis de Sales’ feelings burst 
fisrth, and then he would “give a free rein to his love.” He would then 
write “breatMessl/’; and yet find not enough strong words for Ms love: 
“I cannot say what my heart said, for you know that hearts have a secret 
speech, wMch only they do understand.”®® Francis assured the Baroness 
tMt Ms heart was with her “a thousand times a day”; the letters became 
even more a)pious, and spoke a language, wMch, as regards clarity, leaves 
nothing to be desired: “Oh God, my very dear Daughter, I do protest, and 
do so with aU my h^t, wMch belongs to you more than to me, that I 
feel a lively privation since I am unable to see you to-day. . . . And so. 
Good-night, my Daughter, wholly mine! Would that I might describe to 
you the feeling wMch came over me at Communion to-day regarding our 
union: it was something great, perfea, inward, mighty, and almost like a 
solemn vow and consecration.”®^ The feeling wMch, by Ms own accoimt. 
Frauds entertained for Jeanne, was “powerful, undianging, immeasurable, 
imccwfitkmal, sweet, ftee, wholly pure, completely serene— in brief, if I do 
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not delude utterly in God.*’®^ Jeanne also felt the same feeling for 
Francis: she would |0>fully have given evetything in the world to have 
dwelt as a servant in his house in omcr to hear all the words spoken hj his 
lips. After the manner of a woman, she was often unable to suppress her 
mpturous enthusiasm for the Bishop, and it was only when her admiration 
bacame too violent that Francis would check her. 

The relationship which bound these two Saints together rested also on t 
material basis which was manifested in their common work. Francis de 
Sales hid busied himself with the idea of founding an Order for those 
women who thinted to sacrifice themselves in order to achieve perfeaion, 
butj by r«son of their frail constitutiom, WTre unable to assume the 
hardships of convent life. Francis de Sales envisaged a bold union of the 
world and the cell, in w’hich individual sanctity and efficacious love should 
be united, and in which assistance should be rendered to the sick and the 
needy, in place of nightly penance. These lady visitors, who were to lead 
both a contemplative as well as an active life, w}uld put into cffca, in 
their own way, Francis dc Sales’ new ideal of pien^ Jeanne de Chinia! felt 
at once that her lisidowhcwd would, thanks to this plan, take on a new 
meaning, and she threw herself with enthusiasm into the profected found- 
ing of an Order. She installed hcnelf at Annecy, in which city Francis’ 
episcopal residence was situated, and together with him, founded the Order 
of Visitation, Francis’ idea of a religious life without a cloistered existence 
was at that time too new-fangled to be properly understood. Only another 
Saint who was very well disposed towards him, Vincent dc Paul, was able 
to realise this great project. Owing to ecclesiastical pressure Frands had to 
modify his precepts, and his Congreption was transformol into t 
restricted Order, in which the Visitants devoted themselves prind|MIy to 
the education of young girls. Thanks to the unwearying exertions of 
Jeanne de Chanta! this modified Order of Visitation rapidly expanded, 
and it has shown itself right down to the present day as a vital and 
vigorous institution.®® 

In the relations which obtained between Francis and Jeanne, the active 
part was not the exclusive privilege of the Bishop of Geneva. Naturally he 
was in the first place the leading member of the partnership, but jetnne 
was too viprous a personality to resip everything to him ts a natter of 
course. As with every enduring relationship there wm a mutual giring and 
taking. Furthermore, Francis de Sales had discovered new possibiiti'Cs 
in himself through his ass<xnation with Jcaime dc Chantal ; she twakat'O! 
strength in him which had so far Iain dormant, and which was of the 
greatest importance for the comnletion of his spiritual life. In t Carmdite 
convent at Dijon Jeanne de Chantal became acqutintwi, tiiroiigli tiic 
Prioress, a certain Anna of JesiB, one of Theresa of Avila’s fevourite pupis, 
with the mystical way of prayer. That inward, spiritual prayer, which 
exjnsists of a wordless breathing of love in the immediate presence of GckI, 
was felt by Jeanne de Chantal as the fulfilment of har longing, and she 
hastened to tell Francis de Sties of this revelation of utter Joy. The 
Savoyard Saint at first held himself aloof foam this, md only mth mis- 
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givings did he embark upon inward, spiritual prayer. But he finally 
embraced this mystical prayer and it became an essential part of his life. 
Francis reached the heists by the way of mysticism, and it was Jeanne de 
Chantal who had shown him the path. 

With the abundant mutual assistance with which they provided each 
other the parmership of Francis and Jeanne strove onwards towards its 
goal. Francis cared for Jeanne with an attentiveness which many a husband 
lacks. He never allowed the spiritual needs of her feminine soul to go 
unheeded, as Abilard had so shamefully done in the case of the noble 
Hdioise, not to mention Konrad Marburg’s pathological conduct to the 
deeply relipous Elisabeth of Thuringia. Regarding the concrete question 
of whether a kiss was permissible in friendship, the Bishop of Geneva did 
not evade the issue, but with his attractive frankness replied that kissing 
was a manifestation of sensual emotion, but that when it was a symbol of 
spiritual love it should in no way be regarded as a reprehensible act. 
“Ja<x>b kissed Rachel by the well, and yet they were both still models of 
chastity,” observed Francis de Sales.'*® Certainly Jeanne was never con- 
sumed by disappointment or rendered unhappy in her association with 
Francis. The author of the Philothea was much too well acquainted with 
the feminine soul not to be aware of the fact that woman’s deepest longing 
is for fulfilment, in which state love will be at one with the beloved. This 
fulfilment, moreover, he granted her, so that their souls drew ever closer 
together, and he did not permit himself to hold back anything which was in 
his heart from her heart. He avowed openly the impossibility of ‘^separating 
Mine and Thine, in all that concerns us.”" He spoke of the Baroness’ 
children as "our children,” and assured her: "I regard these children as 
mine, since they are yours.”" He never read the Mass without thinking of 
Jeanne." Even the phrase "holy union” occurs, and in the end, to their 
exceeding jubilation, they achieved the perfect fusion of their souls: 
"Both in thought and will, even in everytWng are they one and are my 
very essence.”" Francis even ventured to write these intoxicating words to 
J^mne: "God has given me *an helpmeet,’ who is not only ‘like’ me, but 
who is one with me, so that she and I are one only spirit.” " And to the 
beloved the happy knowledge of identity was at last communicated: 
"You are truly mj^elf, and I in truth am yourself.”*® 

This intoxicating feeling of union could not be surpassed in its in- 
describable intensity. As a necessary reaction to this dizzy ascent, a descent 
was bound to ensue. The retrograde movement in their relationship was 
interdependent on the Spanish mysticism to which Jeanne de Chantal 
had introduced the Bishop of Geneva. The subsidence had nothing at all 
to do with a spiritual estrangement, for the deep sympathy which united 
the two remained quite undbang^ But under the influence of the 
writings of Theresa of Jesus the ideal of remmeiation of everything whidi 
is not God began to exardse an ever more powerful attraction on Francis 
de Sales. Accordingly, Francis desired of Jeanne a release from their 
tmder spiritual communion, and in this respect did their relationship have 
to radci^ its S€V«Test test. Jeanne, out of sheer womanliness, struggled 
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apiwt tke mcmioss miMrtific^tioii, for she still r^arded her tmm wi& 
Fnads as the dearest thinf m earth. The swift sequence of letters k 
wMch Francis besought this great sacrifice, struck at her like the repeated 
Mows of a dub. When one of them pierced into the inmwt spkii of 
wounded humanity, Jeanne cried out aloud: “My God, my true Fikcr, 
how deeply is the sharp knife thrust k. . , . O God, how easy is it to forsake 
everything around one, but to forsake the skin, the flesh and the tone to 
the inmost marrow, which, as it seems to me, we <hd, that is somctlikg 
great, dMcuit, and imp(»sible to accomplish without the Giacc of God.”*^ 
Yet Frauds de Sales did not enter into the tragedy which was being played 
out in Jeanne’s soul. He answered only with the m<»t profO'Und of ques- 
tions: “When win this be ended, when will love no longer seek to be 
together, no more desire outward signs and manifestttions, but be utterly 
satisfied with the unchanging, immutable knowiedge, which God always 
gives According to the mild Francis de Sales Gtoi requires this 
denudation since He will only dwell alone in the hearts of those whom He 
has chosen. “Think no more on the friendship, nor on the union which 
God did make between us,*’** wrote Frauds to Jeanne, who ms Idl, 
weeping, behind, but who worked loyally with him until his death. 

It is not easy to find the right word to describe this relationship, which is 
a phenomenon unique in the history of the Saints, Here ^ain one cannot 
help feeling a vague misgi\ing about Francis de Sales, even though itot 
in the sense of a sexual suspicion. Francis described his love for Jeanne m 
“whiter than the snow and purer than the sun.”*® The spotlm purity of this 
friendship, in which sac played no part, need not detain us for long. 
Whoever makes the dc^er acquaintance of Frands de Sales and jonne de 
Chantal will not doubt for an instant, for both personalities reflect th» 
purity in the dearest possible way. Rather is it the nmre astonishing that 
two human beings should have reached their goal of becoming is one, 
predsdy when the sexual aspect was csduded. But whether there is t 
physical or a spiritual fusion is, in the aid, purdy a difference of the mean* 
used, not of the goal achieved, Francis experieacoi the mystery of love in t 
human being, filled with bliss, and this was the summit of his rdatiemMp 
with Jeanne. Moreover, in the face of this fact, the question mumt to 
repressed as to whether he had not surreptitiously takoi something which, 
as a priest, was forbidden him: union with a woman’s soul. Did he rmt 
share with Jeanne that tmio n^stka^ which the Saints only cqjcriaacc with 
Gcd ? Probably it was the perception of these reflections which finally I«1 
him to withdraw from the state of identity. We are fiilly justifi«i k ^fiag 
expression to these doubts, but we must also bear in mind that it was 
Frands dc Salw* findy smsitive consamce which created in him the 
intensity of the rdationship. It is by this recognition cf the cxti»Klii»ry 
complicatedness of his soul that we realise that he onnot to mottiircii by 
normal standards. 

At any rate, the great value of this extremely subtle relationship mmt 
not to overlooked. The interlude in the life of Frands de Sties doa it 
least provide a new answer to the qu^tion of the metning of friaidsMp 
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for bximm beings. The ever-present theme of friendship was at all times of 
a burniiig interest to Francis, and it occupied a large part of his thoughts. 
For him it set the problem of whether man can find that soul with which, 
united k feelings of sympathy, he can possess the same spiritual interests, 
and with which, like David and Jonathan, he can exchange raknent—^or 
whether all this is forbidden to man and he must always go through life 
spiritually alone. Francis dc Sales was a man predestined for Christian 
friendship. With this French Bishop of the baroque age, it had agam that 
warmth which enabled him to write : “Nor is there any friendship which is 
not also an assimilation, a fusion, and an interminglmg.”^^ For Francis it 
was a loving friendship which bound him to Jeanne. He had understood 
that friendship is a most rare talent which is rarely granted, and then only 
to men to whom it is more blessed to give than to receive. The peculiar 
love-friendship of Francis de Sales and Jeanne de Chantal is like a spiritual 
minuet for which a Handel might have written the music, on which all the 
Angels curiously gazed, and which it would be vam to emulate. One false 
step, and both would have fallen into the abyss. They remamed there 
before it, blowing that their friendship would lead them to the perfection 
of their religiousness, since they never regarded it as an end in itself. It 
always meant to them a mutual assistance into the spiritual realm. Francis 
experienced friendship as a bridge into eternity and it helped him m the 
most vigorous manner to draw near to the Divine. The true communion of 
friendship is a priceless religious boon, of which Nietzsche wrote: “There 
is to be found here and there on the earth a kmd of continuation of love, 
m which the greedy desiring of two persons for each other has been softened 
into a common, loftier thirsting for an ideal which stands above them: but 
who is acquainted with this love? Who has experienced it? Its proper 
name is friendship,*’®^ 


V 

“Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught.” 
These words of Jesus’ naay be taken as the motto which describes the last 
phase of the life of Francis de Sales. He no longer remamed on the brink 
of the shore, but betook himseif filled with his new resolve, up to a height 
which is but rarely scaled, and which brought him such a catch of fish that 
it retaks its significance even to-day. 

For Frands de Sales, ktercourse with livkg men was always in the 
foreground. This need had already led him to the cure of souls, which he 
CDUtkued to practise throughout his life. The guidance of souls must be 
noticed as a specific grace, and he was already bekg called the fotmder of 
modem spiritual guidance. He possessed an ktimate knowledge of the 
human heart, wkich amazes one agam and agak; and he enjoyed a 
psychological understandkg which is not often to be found. He was as 
familiar with the distresskg declke of the soul through fruitless pleasures, 
as he was with the indescribable bliss which lies m findkg God. Whoever 
pemessed the ktuitive ability to read the hearts of men to such a degree. 
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and to assume the burdens of their sotils, wts cletrly prcdatincd to the 
udeamablc art of leading souls. And this art Frauds practised t»tli 
orally and in his writings. To be sure^ his first spiritud letter w« stiff 
and awkward^ but in the end he became so adept that his personal writinp 
became the most valuable part of his works. 

With an undercurrent of commiseration Francis dc Sales* cure of souls 
has beoQ represented purely as a consolation for the dmitisfied hearts of 
women. Such a view reveals an ignonmee of the facts. The cure of TOtnai’s 
souls is not a thing to be held in slight esteem* for women are the mothers 
of posterity. Moreover he did not only indulge in feminine conversations 
witifci than, for he knew how to use great energy when needful As a 
connoisseur of the female heart, Frauds de Sties knew eiactly how to tt&: 
to womcn—firmly but not harshly, kindly but not sentimentally. In his 
opinion the unfathomable heart of woman conceals far more secrets than 
that of man, and with the imaginative forbearance of which the author of 
Phihthea was master, he did not think, in view of his sympathy for love, 
of simply stiffing it, but rather of leading it on to the right path. For the 
rest his spiritual letters are, for the most part, addressed to rdigiomly 
indined women, but they contain such a wealth of shrewd observations 
and wise counsels in spiritual condua that they also have very much to sty 
to men. 

Francis de Sales knew extremely well how to bring words of comfort 
to men without arousing in them the feeling that someone was preaching 
to them. He took the human soul seriously, and treated it objectively. 
^‘Let yourselves be led by God, and do not think too much of yourselves.**® 
The Bishop of Geneva did not think it well to assess the soul always by its 
progress, rather did he advocate that it should be left to G<k1. Too great t 
preoccupation with itself is just as injurious as are many idle amusemaits, 
among which Frands de Sales counted haphazard reading. Only whai t 
man concentrates on the singleness of mind which is needful, and loyally 
perseveres along this coume, can he attain that state which Frands called 
“the happy medium.” Above aE else, Frauds possessed the gift of being 
able to infiise fortitude into men to an exceptional degree. Apia and 
again he warned his spiritual children gainst the belief that perfeockm 
could be assumed as easily as putting on a ready-made garment. "Wc do 
not need to be perfect men,” he wrote, “but wt seek to be perfeef*; 
and he once observed, “We must, in order to adiiexT perfetion, apply 
ourselves with as much exertion m is the will of God— but at ihc same 
time, we must leave the caring for our perfection to God.”® We must mt 
lose heart if we do not quickly reach the highest level of virtue; in ewdear to 
achieve holin^s man must be prcparol to attack the task ^ain md 
“There is no better way of perfecting one’s spiritual life, tf»i b^Jiaii^ it 
over and over again, and never thinking that one h« jilrc«iy ck»c 
enough-”®^ Francis de Sales once likened the soul to the works of a clxk:, 
which need to be constantly wound up, oiled and deaned. “The practice 
of deansing, of perfecting ourselves should end only with oir ive. Nor 
have we any reason to be downheartwi at our our 
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to perfection is really nothing but a continual struggle against sin.”®® 
The goal can only be reached after a long, slow process, and not from one 
day to the next. One shotild not be too ^stressed at occasional relapses, 
evm as one would not set aside the lute after noticing a false note. One 
suffers continual defeats on this earth, and yet in mortal life the good is 
always intermingled with the evU. For this reason Francis constantly 
counsels patience, above all with oneself. "‘We must endure others, but 
above aH ourselves ; and we must be patient with our own imperfections.”®^ 
We should not abuse our own spirit too much if it does not at first succeed 
in overcoming its evil ways, nor should we mortify it continually. Wonder- 
ful indeed are Ms arguments: “Humility which does not engender 
fortitude is unquestionably false humility. True humility indeed declares: 
I can do nothing, for I myself am nothing. But then it at once gives way to 
fortitude which says : There is nothing, and there cannot be an5rthing I may 
not do if 1 but place my trust in Almighty God.”®® These few indications 
are enough to show that the spiritual precepts of Francis de Sales are not 
out of date even to-day. There is something timeless about them, since the 
human heart remains essentially the same throughout the ages, 

Francis de Sales was singularly well suited for the guidance of souls 
because he had constantly before him a definite ideal to wMch he sought 
to lead those who would follow his directions. TMs objective, through its 
deep penetration into the life of the Saints, and through its leaning towards 
m 3 rsticism, assumed with increasing distinctness the form of the love of 
God. Indeed he had already given to the lady to whom his first book was 
addressed the name of “God-loving soul.” To Francis, piety was an exalted 
love of God, which, moreover, he sought to have distinguished from those 
“sweet feelings and words of comfort, and the gentle emotions of the heart, 
which lead only to tears and sighs.”®® But the central argument of his ideal 
of the love of God is rather to be seen in his second principal work, to 
wMch he gave the title of Traite de r Amour de Dieu — also called TheoUnm 
— and w^hich he wrote expressly for Jeanne de Chantal. It was a great step 
forward from the first to the second book, in which years of spiritual 
toiling may be presumed. The twelve books of Francis de Sales^ compre- 
hensive work contain his intellectual theories, his logic, his philosophy, 
and his theology, all pervaded with an intentionally gentle light. In its 
deepest essence the Theotimm is a song which cannot be analysed. It is 
not intended for the masses, but like aH pure mysticism is a book for the 
few. According to his preface, he sought to pass beyond the Philothea and 
applied himself to those advanced souls which he wished to lead to an 
even higher stage of m^tidsm. For Frauds de Sales “prayer and mystical 
theolc^ are one and the same,*’®® whereof the prindpal practice is to 
speak with God and to hear Him speaking in one*s own heart. In the 
Tkeottmus the Bishop of Geneva, following the path of Theresa of Jesus, 
taught of indescribable “fusion of the soul into God”®^ with its infinite 
sweetness wMch is never to be forgotten. His whole mystidsm is nothing 
iiK)re than love; for as he himself said: **Love is the substance of all 
theology.”^ Francis de Sales had b^;un singing the *‘soi:i|g of holy love,*’ 

I 
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and inaHy readietl the pitch where he was able lo sty, iii prictiai life: 
**Oiie should not ask for my counsel;, for I am blessed oa tlic side of love.*** 
They are magiiiticeiit words which Fmnds has written about the love of 
God» for it surged through him to a remarkable degree, md brought hia 
to the perception that “true love knows no method.*’*^ If we try m dig up 
the jxxsts of Francis de Sales* mystic^ love of Gcx!> we come aao« 
Catherine of Genoa, the Saint wi^ her nmtemal couatmaacc md h«rt 
filled widi love, whom the author of the Thejtimm had studieci mittuicly, 
and whose praise he thus procitimed: **For God*s sake tell me who loved 
God more: the theologian, William of Ockham, who has been caMcd one of 
the most sagacious of all men, or Saint Catherine of Goioa, t woman mth 
no learning ? The former knew Him rather through speculation, the latter 
through experience; and her experience took her much further forward 
into seraphic love, while the other, with all his learning, remained far 
behind her phenomenal perfection.*’®^ 

This mystical dissolving of the soul into God is manifested outwardly by 
a dearly defined bearing of holiness, to which Frauds de Sales sought to 
train men up, and which he has summed up in words which have become 
famous: “What do you conceive it is that I have been able to impress so 
deeply upon you, so that you do coasdentiously obey me in your evarydty 
Hfc ? Nothing but these two phrases, which I have so often commended to 
you: Require nothing, refuse nothing. With this I have said all I have to 
say.**®® One can scarcely imagine a nmre muminitmg definition of what 
true holiness is than this utterance, which Frands de Sales repeated mewre 
than once. The motto of asking for nothing and denying nothiug is to be 
oicountcred the more often in him, since it is a consdous end in itsdf. 
It is profitable to reflect at length upon this brief formula of Frands, not m 
a moral maxim, which it is not, but because ius substance is a defimritm of 
holiness. The Christian, striving towards God, must be content with wimt 
God has appointed for him, and wait for what else He may batow upc» 
him. Equally important is the second precept to “refuse nothing/* mailing 
that no one is to be refused anything, no request denied, and oneself to be 
poured out in ^ving. It was tins same formula, “Require nothing, rdRise 
nothing,** which had been the old Stoic ideal, and wMch reippetral in the 
Bishop of Geneva. It is indeed a highly stoical conception; ami Stoidsm 
has, moreover, a core of truth which is not far removed ftom Christimity, 
as may be seen from the writings of Saint Paul. In conformity with his 
religious h umanis m Frauds de Sales attempted to extract the donaats 
truth from Stoidsm, and to embody them into his new idol of piety. Yet 
the result was in no way merdy another form of the old Stoicism. Francis 
had no time for men who are c^ously indifferent to events, md he wrote: 
*‘Thc vainglorious insensibility of those who will not admit ihitt one » 
human has alwa 3 rs seemed quite fendful to me.**®’ Francis de Sdes was 
not advocating the old p^an apathy and indifference towards life in Ms 
ideal of attaining holiness by requiring nothing and refming iwtMng. With 
him, it vm rather C3aristian serenity which formed the titeine, and this is 
something fiindamenrally different. Only one who ranains wiihiii 
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the true mdody of constant serenity cm achieve that spiritual attitude of 
resignation which, in the midst of all the vicissitudes of life on earth, retains 
the most profound peace. Only the Christian who strives hard to ask 
nothing of God and to deny nothing to man, can rise above the things of 
life. He wMi possess that higher strength, which springs from God, and 
which, as spiritual greatness, is equal to all situations. But this sublime 
condition cannot be achieved out of one’s own natural strength, since it 
arises only out of an intense love of God. 

The mgtQ who donands nothing and withholds nothing experiences that 
quiet spiritual happiness which is to be found in the last stage of perfection. 
This evenness of the mind is never lost, and is alone able to overcome the 
unending turmoil of the human heart. Francis de Sales regarded restless- 
ness as an emotion which came from the lower part of the soul, and 
believed that it should be resisted as the Devil himseif. He took great care 
CO remain tranquil and unruffled, to begin the morning in an even-tempered 
frame of mind, and throughout the day to allow himself to be overcome by 
no inward or outward disturbance. This precious spiritual tranquillity 
could, according to Francis, only be found by the man who lived in con- 
formity with the precept to wish for nothing and to refuse nothing. And 
only by means of this peace of mind could he achieve his goal of spiritual 
equanimity. It is only by attaining to this that a man may no longer be cast 
out of his inward quietude. “What could possibly perturb our peace? 
Truly, although everything were upside down, it would not disconcert me. 
For what is the whole world worth in comparison with the heart’s peace 
Francis de Sales had once, like Augustine, prized the restlessness of men’s 
hearts, which know no rest on Earth until they are finally steeped in the 
fresh water of eternal life, as something wonderful. But when he was able 
to dissolve his soul in God he had found that peace which surrenders to 
Providence with closed eyes, and to this he devoted the very greatest care. 
Francis de Sales writes of the “holy peace” in which the soul, “remains in 
the deepest silence, nor speaks any word, neither weeps nor sobs, nor 
sighs, nor stirs, and does not even pray.”®® From now on, the Bishop of 
Gmeva regarded the best prayer as that in which one is engrossed in God, 
in which one thinks neither of oneself nor of the prayer itself, where, in a 
mysterious language of silence, heart speaks to heart in a way which no 
one but the holy lovers can imderstand. Francis de Sales has frequently 
given expression to this great objective of “peace in agitation, in which 
movement tcx> is peace,”^® and perhaps his most enduring description of 
it is to be found in that dcar-sighted letter to Jeanne de Chantal in which he 
declared: “Do but remain with God in a state of quiet and gentle spiritual 
taasion, and in soft slumbering in the arms of Providence, in quiet 
surrender to His holy will: for all this is pleasing unto Him. Guard against 
all intellectual exertion, for this is harmful in prayer, and labour with 
your affections about the Subject of your love as softly as you are able. 
From time to time, the power of your intellect will return to the attack; - 
and yet at the mommt of perceiving this, one must return to simple acts of 
wilL Once one has reached the presence of God one stays there always. 
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Out does not look on Him nor speak of Him; one rcmitns quite simply 
there where one has been placed by G<^, like a statne in its niche. Whm 
the perception is in harmony with this simple rcmtimiig before God, so that 
we belong to Him, then should we tliMk God for His goodness.— If t 
statue in its niche muld speak md one were to ask it, *Why are you there T 
Then it would reply, ‘Because the sculptor put me there/ *Why do jm 
not move ?" ‘Because he wishes me to remain motionless/ ‘What proit do 
you think you derive from this ?" T am not here for the sake of my own 
profit, but for that of my master, and to serve and do his will/ ‘But you do 
not even see him!’ ‘No,’ the statue would reply, ‘but he secs me, and takes 
pleasure in so doing; that is why I am where he has placed me/ ‘But would 
you not like the strength to move and to be able to draw" nearer to him ?* 
‘No, only if he should command it/ ‘Have you then no desire at il ?* 
‘No, for I am where my master has placed me; his pleasure is the only 
satisfaction of my being/ In these sentences expression is given to the 
quietist mysticism of France, amoi^ the founders of which we may c»unt 
Francis de Sales. A few years later quietism fell into ilbrqmte in France, 
as a consequence of the troubles connected with Madame de Guyon, but 
at this time it was spiritually trustworthy. The undistorted ideal of holy 
quiet, which has nothing at all to do with inactivity or indolence as we may 
see from the life of Frands de Sales himself, is one of the highest achievc*- 
ments of Qxristian religiousness. Utter peace of the sou! in God was the 
result of Frands de Sal«’ last endeavour, and for this the description erf* 
‘‘the miraculous draught of fishes” is fuUy justified: for in the face of it 
one can only be filled with a deep, religious awe. 

Frands de Sales’ utterances on spiritual peace are radiant with a Divine 
light, for they do not give expression to purely theoretical demands. The 
Bishop of Geneva was not one of those moralists whereof the Church has 
always boasted an abundance, and who can never do more than tdl mai 
what they must do. With Frands we find a living embodiment of whtt he 
taught, and the perception of this imbues his personality with the mie 
character of holiness. In the end he was the incarnation of that soul at 
peace in God which requires nothing and refuses nothing. This wis 
observed by all who had personal dealings with him, and most expressively, 
of course, by Jeanne de Chantal: “He said that the true way to serve God 
was to be M by Him, and to follow Him in the soul without my 
of comfort, of feeling, or of light, save for simple, naked Wief, Thus did 
he ever love Icmdiness, tribulations and desf^. He told me emee he cared 
Httle whethor he were comforted or comfortless. If Our Lord n^e 
reasonable dmiands of him, he accepted them in aD simplidty. And if not, 
he thought nothing of it. But in truth normally he mjoy^ .gi^t sfrotml 
sweetne^. One saw this in his free, if he withdrew imly t little inm WiiKcIf, 
which he often did This su|^car sa-enity was not Ms by ntturc. The 
Savoyard Saint, by virtue of his talent, was dearly not one erf* thc»c mm 
whe^e veins are filled with water mste«i of bloc^. Moreovo-, he was i 
Freaichinan, fXBsessed of a vioimt tmipamnent. He had to bear with 
stsemm md turmofi, md Ms own he M die ia»t i^y 
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emotions: “There is, as I believe, no soul in the world who loved more 
heartily, more tenderly, and, to speak frankly, more infatuatedly than I 
didj for it pleased God to make my heart like that.”” Love and anger were 
the two qualities which it cost him the most effort to master. Francis 
strayed with his passions until he achieved dominion over them, and his 
soul attained that peace in God which has made such an indelible im- 
pression of gentleness on all other men, and which is only another indica- 
tion of the attitude of “require nothing, refuse nothing.” There is indeed 
scarcely a word to which one recurs so often with him as the word 
"gentleness.” To him it embodied the spirit of Christ, and he regarded 
it as boundless. Through his prolonged spiritual struggles Francis 
belonged to that type of transfigured gentleness which is the pure ex- 
pression of holiness; and in the end his life became a visible emlx)dimcnt 
of the words of the Lord: “Blessed arc the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth.” Regarding this mildness in strength the great Fenelon, who was 
steeped in the spirit of the author of Tfuotimus, has rightly observed that 
it flowed from Francis’ heart into his own, in order to make it gentle and 
peaceful. In the face of this “law of mildness,” to which Francis de Sales 
has given expression with such brauty as the founder of it, we may really 
speak of the Bishop of Geneva as a true Saint, who fully merited the 
highest title bestowed upon him by the Church: Doctor of Perfection. 



THE SAINT IN PROTESTANTISM 


<SerI)ari tleriteeaen 

1697—1769 

I 

THE SAINT, as a Christian phenomenon, is to be encountered also in 
Protestantism. It is no pcrso^ whim to make Saints of Protestant men. 
Rather is it a view which is based on real necessity. Even in the opinion of 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, moreover, there are several Saints who do not 
figure in the calendar. To these there undoubtedly belong many great 
Protestants on whom the title of “holy men” dearly thrusts itself. Friedrich 
Oberlin, the remarkable pastor of the Steintal in Alsace, Im already beat 
induded among the Saints in Protestantism, and the title has also bcai 
applied to Christoph Blumhardt. The arresting personality of Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, also, reminds one in many ways of a Saint, if his life is carefully 
regarded in a new light. All these observations spring from the profound 
conviction that holy men appear in Protestantism also, and that they have 
been considered all too little in this sense. It was this same conviction which 
led the Swedish Archbishop, N. Sbderblom, who was deeply rooted in 
Lutheranism, to pronounce the view, in his last work, that “the idea of the 
Saint is so important, and is so utterly neglected by evangelical Quisrian- 
ity, that it requires very spedal treatment.”^ If, in place of the neglaa: of 
long years, there were a new understanding of those great figures who led 
the lives of Saints within Protestantism, then would there indeed be 
nothing less than a second spring. 

The honour of being regarded as a Protestant Saint is undoubtedly the 
due of Gerhard Tersteegen most of aU. Not only can the title be applied 
to him without any forcin g of the judgment; he cannot be ®iequatcly 
understood from any other point of view. He is a Saint within the Pro- 
testant Church. With a rare purity he embodied the nature of the holy man 
who conceives Christianity as the communication of existence, which calls 
for an appropriate configuration of life. Acoordii^ to him “the desertpOMts 
of life, the sayir^, the worfa, and the sufferings of the Saints must find 
their fulfilment again and again within us.’** Tersteegen strove witii all his 
might for the perfection of his soul. He sought to aanc as near to God as 
was possible. His own problem was that of the pcrstmificatiMi of the Saint 
within the Protestant fidth. This, Tersteegen’s greatest endeavour, has 
been overlooked even down to the present day, and for this reason he has 
not been depicted in the light which alone is worthy of him. All attempts m 
fit Tersteegen into a historical intellectual category will break down if hk 
spiritual endeavour is not taken into aoccnint. Irritation ov« ha 
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‘'anomalous appearance/’ wMch does not dovetail into the general picture 
whidi offidal ecdesiastical history paints of Protestantism^ springs pre- 
cisely from the failure to regard him in the one true light. Tersteegen 
cannot be considered as either the beginning of a new epoch, or as the end 
of a phase. Like all the Saints, he stands apart from the events of time, and 
faces towards Eternity. At his burial Rector Hasenkamp called Tersteegen 
“a great Saint,”® who had been given to the decadent Church, This 
honour, which has scarcely ever been bestowed upon a Protestant, was 
unfortunately not sufficiently remarked upon, otherwise men would 
certainly have appreciated the extraordinary position of Tersteegen within 
the Reformed Church, 

The understanding of Tersteegen as a Saint is based upon his life, 
which was imbued with a conscious striving for holiness. In beginning to 
represent this life of endeavour, however, we at once come up against a 
great difficulty, for the secret of his life is not easily disclosed. Tersteegen’s 
life had no dramatic moments, and he experienced no strange adventures 
or perilous incidents. Everything on the large scale was quite foreign to 
him. Although we find no particularly striking episodes in this life, and 
although it passed by in almost unbroken silence, it is not to be regarded 
as an idyll. His whole lifetime was pervaded by a wonderful quietness 
without becoming in the least monotonous. It is the life of a man who 
always stayed within the garden of God. To this circumstance is due that 
almost unearthly radiance, which, of course, ordinary sensation-lovmg 
men can never know. Despite its apparent immobility Tersteegen’s 
existence was far from bemg the uneventful life of a soul. In dealing with 
him we have to do with a man who, quite simply, radiates a holiness whose 
power am be discerned to this day. To cavil at his originality, as certain 
theologians have done, can only reveal that one has not seen the inner 
beauty nor appreciated the meaning of the quietude of this life, Tersteegen 
had nothing of the heroic in him, but he embodied a union with God, 
whereby everything fell into its proper place. In his candour, he reminds 
one of man before the Fall, whose life unfolded willingly Uke delicate 
fiowers in the noiselessness of the sun. 

Unfortunately, posterity possesses not a single portrait of Tersteegen, 
for he never permitted paint-brush or pencil to render immortal the features 
of his mortd countenance. All extant portraits of him are thus entirely 
imaginary, and we have to depend, therefore, on a simple description of his 
personality. In constitution he was frail, ids figure was lean and of medium 
stature, and his pallid though refined countenance often gave him the 
appearance of a dead man. Yet, in all his frailty, he made the impression of 
a Saint on aU around him. When people came to this simply but never 
untidily dressed man, in their sore distress, they felt encouraged merely on 
beholding him ; and they would be filled with a great reverence even if they 
just happened to pass by his house. The humility with which Tersteegen 
was wont to say that he was his Father’s child, not His counsellor, may 
be seen also in his rejection of any interest in his biography. He even 
wished, ‘‘with all my heart, that the name of Gerhard Terste^en may be 
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forgotten by all men.”^ He refused to set about writing his w, styiiig» 
*‘God! How tedious, confused, and, indeed, obnoxious, that 
Rather did he believe sudh a task more suited for Etonity: shal 

you see my Hfe, there vriU you live with me, and there sM 
our lives to each other, to the eternal praise of GodP^* This 
refusal to contemplate his own personality can only be achieved by the 
Saint, who has left far behind him all those vanities which apk and 
again disfigure the acts of man, 

Tersteegen’s intellectual interest, moreover, is also firmly rooted in the 
world of the Saints. His greatest prose work, which he b^;an to write in 
the prime of life, and at which he tolled unremittingly for more than 
twenty years, is the Selected Lims of Holy Souls^ which he published in 
severd editions. One’s attitude to this book is the decisive criterion 
whereby one may determine whether one has understood or not the 
inmost essence of Tersteegen. The fact that this work is usually not evai 
mentioned in the popular versions of his life shows more dearly than 
anything else how the purdy devotional interpretation of his personality 
has been completely missed. And evan those authors who have not wanted 
to pass this great work by in silence, have shaken their heads over it in 
complete incomprehension. One finds fault with it in that in thest books 
Tersteegen ‘‘has represented the purdy Catholic and im-German people 
of the time of the Cotmter-RefbrmationP’’ Even the highly favourably 
disposed biographer of Tersteegen, Goebel, calls the work “frankly a 
most unsound and dubious piece of writing”®; and Wilhelm Nelle also 
deplores it.® These judgments, however, merely reveal how Htde, up till 
then, people had been able to undei^tand the hidden coimtaiaiKX erf 
Terste^en, We cannot approve of Tersteegen and, at the same time, 
reject his Lives. Behind the three venerable folios of the Uves of Holy 
Souk lies his whole personality, and they embody in the purest form the 
soul of Tersteegm himself. About the life of the Saint there rcvolvi^ ha 
inmost meditations; for he was one of th<ae men to whom the strivk^ 
for holiness was their hipest duty. 

(hdy a who was utterly free from any taidency towards CMhoEdsm, 

could have found the unbiased singjeness of mind necessary fm: mcetfa® 
the Saint in utter freedoiiL It not in TOTteegen’s mind, in wnting Ins 
work, “to give anyone any cai^e to become converted to the Romw 
Catholic religion, since I myself am a Protestant and remain so. I dtei Ac 
holiness of Aese souls, not Ae name of Aeir religion.”^® But he to ^ 
quite free from Ae shameful pettiness of hitting out at Ae 
creed of Ae Saints; raAer Ad he ^ve expre^ion to Ae old 
conviction “Aat God h^ still hidden His seed m Ae Rohmii CSiiirdk,” 
basing himself, for Ais view, on Flacius’ Cotcdc^w of of 

TruthP^ In Ae composition of Ais work, Tratc^m rose mMcrt 

of creed, wiA Ae result Aat it has nothing at ^ to do wiA d&a: 
CaAolidsm or Prot^tantism, Tersteegen’s Christian «titudc is d<mly 
opressed m Ae eloquent Deiicatim to Ae “Lord Jesus Quist, Ac Ki^ 
of Saints”: “WiA bowed spirit and wiA cMdHke trust sto I d«!ii^ to 
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Thee what is utterly Thine, these patterns and testimonies of Thy Saints, 
which, in all that they are, are only through Thee, at the price of Thy 
exuberant charity. Thou hast united Thyself with them. Thou has lived 
in thmi and through them; therefore, yea, therefore only have they lived 
in holiness. If I do praise them, I do but praise Thy gifts. Ail deeds, all 
virtues, all light, all grace and all the wonders which we behold in them 
are but Thy Grace. This have they themselves most humbly perceived 
on Earth; and they do avow it at this hour even in Heaven where they do 
lay down the crowns of their holiness and their glory at Thy feet. Ah, 
grant then to me also that I most submissively may present and dedicate 
to Thee the few pearls which we do still have here below, which are from 
their crowns. These jewels have I found, and I have loved them: and I do 
know this as Thine especial Grace, and I do render thanks xmto Thee for it. 
Yea, I too have ventured to gather together these very things wherewith I 
may present to Thee and to Thy Community the testimony of my grati- 
tude. Fervently do I pray that Thou approve of this my undertaking; 
wherewith I shall not need for other approbation.”^® From these truly 
lapidary words we may observe how Tersteegen in no way disavowed his 
evangelical position. We may indeed compare the religiousness of this 
wonderful book with J. S. Bach’s Mass in B Minor, in which the great 
composer of Church music, without being disloyal to his Protestantism, 
sank the roots deeper than the Reformed kingdom of the earth, right down 
into the Middle Ages. Moreover in Tersteegen’s Lives of Holy Souls there 
lives the feeling of inward relationship between Protestantism and the 
Catholic Church, which is never completely lost. His work is a rare 
document of that evangelical knowledge in which the best elements of 
Catholicism are still a living entity. 

Without any exaggeration one may speak of Tersteegen’s Lives of 
Holy Semis as a real jewel of Christian literature which, moreover, is 
scarcely equalled by ^ttfried Arnold’s Life of the Early Christians or 
Reitz’ History of the Reborn. In his invaluable book there are examined 
for the first time a number of great figures such as Catherine of Genoa, 
Angela of Foligni, the Marquis de Renty, Magdalena of Pazaa, Gregorio 
L6pez, Theresa of Jesus, and very many Reformed Christians. To 
Protestant Christendom Tersteegen opened new doors with these ex- 
emplary portraits of holiness, conquering for it a new land, of which it has 
scarcely made any use at all. The Uves of Holy Souls are written on the 
basis of rare documents and offer a wealth of the most profound religious 
perceptions. They make the reader acquainted with that grandiose 
theology of the Saints beside which the theology of the schoolmen tastes 
like stale water. With their tendency towards events they form a vivid 
contrast to formal history, which, with its bare antiquarian account, has but 
slight value as portraiture. “Had I regarded further, that the lives of such 
souls not only shed a great light on the history of the Church, but are the 
history of the Church,” then, according to Tersteegen, one could have 
got rid of “the whole loads of useless authors, public affairs, and vain 
wranglings which fill profane history,”^* Tersteegen’s Uves of Holy Souls 
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are above all a carefully attentive description of events which sccia to 
understand the spiritual life of each Saint. With r<^rd to the subfect- 
matter, he was not entirely uncritical — as the word ‘^sdected” in the ftii 
title indicates — and he did not, moreover, deliberately overioc* the Stino* 
failings, although he observed that '‘a disCTeet scrutiny is nccdM, tod t 
rash condemnation exceedingly harmfiil.”^^ He a>nsciomIy renounced 
all polemics, for to the judicious man they are superfluous, and m the 
injudicious unavailing, and “we are not in the world to quibble or qmrrd, 
but to live holily.”^® In this declaration Tei^tccgen shows once more that 
to him the Lives of Holy Soids was no mere literary work. He wrote it with 
the very greatest sympathy, and, at the same time, as an aid to Hs own way 
through life. The Lives represent his own essential relipous belirf* and 
have always been recognised as such. When Johannes Gossner appended 
to his unfortunately too drastically abbreviated version of the Lims af 
Holy Souls the old anonymous biography of Tersteegen, and then ieked 
a reader which Saint he had liked best, the reader replied at once, “Stint 
TersteegenP^^® 

With the revelation of Tersteegen*s countenance as that of t Saint there 
arose simultaneously the inadequacy of the a)nception which portrtyaJ 
him merely as a pious man. The literature which appeared about Terste^^oa 
added to this misunderstanding by including him among the founders erf 
pietism. Although he occasionally does draw near to the language of the 
pietists he is dearly distinct from this movement, as Ritschl established: 
“One cannot conc^ from oneself the fact that if Tersteegen had set his 
course through the pietists alx)ut him, it would certainly have led to the 
complete breakdown of pietism.”^^ It implies no bclittlement erf the 
concept “pious man,” if we state emphatically that it is not identical with 
the term “Saint.” A Saint is more than just a pious man who reads the 
Bible and refrains from swearing. The Saint oversteps the normal ooirae 
of life and achieves extraordinary results. In Tersteegen there shina t 
light which we very rarely encounter; and its deep sigmficince am ooly be 
oirrectiy understo^ when Tersteegen is regarded as a Saint. By such «i 
unusual perception of him it is to hoped that the strangely n^artai 
study of Torsteegen will receive a new impulse, and finally make pewsiWe 
a practical edition of his writings. The mmt recoit, and utterly in«lcqi3«t^ 
edition of his colieaed works is ova: a hundred years old; and &x imny 
years it has been almost unobmintWe. 

II 

According to Tcrstcegai*s own words it is impassible “to nmke my 
general system or even an itinerary of aU God*s fmrtiailar dirotiiMi.”^* 
And, in feet, the liva of Saints cannot be told in the same wwf « CMtiMry 
biographies, for they follow different laws. Purely literary sttmdtrfs are 
completely useless in dealing with these holy men. Only in order to piWide 
a better cxjmprehensive survey is it best to divide the life of Tmte^ai 
into two periods. 
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The first part begins with Tersteegen’s birthplace. Mors, which lies ix 
the region where the Rhineland has already begun to assume the Dutd 
appearance of low-lying countrj^ide intersected by canals. Tersteegen wa 
a Gemian — ^which shows that holiness is not tied to the Latin and th( 
Catholic temperament but can flourish also in the German Protestan 
heart. The boy attended the Latin school, where he also mastered Greel 
and Hebrew and thus laid the foundations of his subsequent considerabh 
scholarship. He was obliged, however, to forego studying at the higl 
school on account of the early death of his father, and was sent as ai 
apprentice to his brother-in-law, who was a merchant at Miilheim on thi 
Ruhr. The latter had no understanding for youngsters, and kept him bus] 
rolling barrels into the yard. 

It was the reading of the prayer of thanksgiving of a dying clergymai 
which made the first deep impression on Tersteegen. This religion 
emotion was strengthened in him when, in the course of an errand, h< 
was going through a wood when he was suddenly seized by a violent attad 
of the colic, and he thought that he was going to die. He vowed to giv 
himself utterly to God if He would only grant him time to prepare himsel 
for Eternity — and in the instant he was free of his pain. In order to redeen 
his word, he joined the pietists, who, at that time, were established a 
Mulheim under the leadership of Probationer Wilhelm Hofimann, when 
we may name as the spiritual father of the young Tersteegen. He took ai 
enthusiastic part in Hofimann^s meetings and was grateful to him fo 
having awakened him. It is wrong, however, to speak of an early conversioi 
in which the religious character was wanting, and then of a second change 
which occurred some years later, and which can be described a 
Protestant.^® Tersteegen himself felt his religious development as a con 
stantly deeper submersion into the Divine. “One is too naive, if one think 
that, by conversion, one is completely ready in a few hours or days.”® 

At the conclusion of his apprenticesMp, Tersteegen opened a shop of hi 
own, although he did .not feel happy in his profession. The duties of : 
merchant called, of course, for continual intercourse with the customers 
and constant business with them was not pleasing to a nature averse to aJ 
noise and turmoil. His daily work was a troublesome burden to him. Thi 
unsatisfactory state of affairs lasted until his twenty-second year, when h 
suddaily gave up his shop. The sale of his business clearly reveals a mos 
unpietistic attitude, for it is one of the characteristics of pietism to unit 
the everyday task of earning a living with piety. Tersteegen applied himsd 
to handwork and learned the craft of weaving silk ribbons. In the noim 
way people know nothing else about Tersteegen, save that he was 
ribbon-weaver, and composed pious poems. This view is not incorred 
but is as little representative of his true nature as the trade of spectacle 
making is of Spinoza. Tersteegen should not be regarded as an uneducate 
weavo*, particularly since he only practised the craft for a few years. It wa 
merely a temporary solution to his life. 

A significant feature in the exercise of his business was his withdraws 
into sdiitude, which was a part of his new profession as a weaver. Th 
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search for seclusion is the proper light in wMch to obser\x hm^ for it is the 
first sign that he was entering the way of the Saint. He turned away from 
the world, and sought to heed only what God rold him, ''Solitude is the 
school of godliness; for this reason you must wholly shun needless 
intercourse with men.”^^ Terstcegen broke off all mmtakms with Ms 
ojntempomries, and lived for many years in a>mpktc sedusMm A litdc 
girl, who helped him with the winding of the silk and brought hiin Ms fwd, 
was Ms only companion. For a long time this child was the only link 
through wMch he maintained contact with the world. In Ms rctironeat 
from society Tersteegen reduced his requirements to the bare ncccssMcs. 
His clothing was mean, after the nmner of a weaver, and his meals were 
even more frugal than those of the normal outworker, A little meal, water, 
and milk were sufiident for this Protestant ascetic, Ckffec and tea he 
spumed as inadmissible pieasur<^. Although Tersteegen knew "that all 
things can be a help to us, and all things can assist us on our way/®** yet, 
as far as possible, he sought to live without things. "If everything outside 
us, not only the good things of our life but ail the outward tMngs, cannot 
conform to the nature of our soul, then can our soul find no peace and no 
life in them.®®*^ Not the possession of things, but rather the selfnienying 
of them brings peace, according to Tersteegen; and he deemed it a 
self-deception on the part of man when he fought against tMs perception 
in order to scrape together as much as possible in Ms greedy manit for 
possessions. The thoughts wMch preoccupied Tersteegen at that time are 
to be seen from one of Ms later pronouncements on this subject: "Oh how 
often must one grieve to see that so many of us in our exodus from 
spiritual Egypt take with us such a quantity of large bundles and of 
packages! Do but see! This can lead but to a most onerous joum^; we 
must go out like pilgrims, &ee, simple, and truly empty-handed, AU iMs 
collecting of thii^s together and keeping than only makw our going bard. 
Whoever does earnestly seek peace for his soul must strive to make his 
pack as small as possible, so that he will fare even as a pilgrim.*®** So that 
Terste^en’s own pack should be really small he gave m much of his 
wag^ as he could spare to poor people. Tersteegen always thanked G«3 
that by m^ns of his seclusion he had been able to preserve Mmsdlf from tl 
mann^er of unpleasant acquaintances. In adopting this attitude the riblKm- 
w^ver dc^ at least provide a connmt to the majority of men wt» arc 
continually on the look-out for interesting pemnaMties, and in cMii% m 
are only seeking to a>ver up their own inner emptiness. "Whe^oever stjp 
solitude with God, says also: fundamental withdrawal from ones-elf and 
from one’s fellow mai.®®*® 

When Tersteegen withdrew into sodusion it was, alxjve til, a nmttcr of 
stillness. TMs is the word wMch gives the charaacristic stamp to iMi 
first period of Ms life. An overwhelmiog longing for stillness dwell in him, 
and there are few men for whom the simple word "stillness®® has that aim 
of eternity wMch it possessed for the stiU, quiet Terstee^i, Whti it is that 
gives Ms life its holy light, which makes the soul radiint md brinp precious 
peace to the heart, is the meaning of stillntts wMdi it wm Ms to 
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give to Qmstaidom ^ain. Tersteegen loved both outward and inward 
silence. To Mm^ piety was essentially that stillness which modem man is 
scarcely capable of sustaining. The Saint of Miilheim was one of the 
quietest men who ever trod this earth. He regarded it as necessary for the 
Christian “often to enter into a holy stillness in himself/’ for only in this 
way could the voice of God become audible. To stillness Tersteegen 
attributed a particular meaning since only within stillness could tme prayer 
be practised. Only when a man moves into the stillness of the heart will he 
be inwardly visited by God. “We must speak with God in prayer, whether 
verbally or with our hearts ; but we must not only pray, for we must also be 
silent before God, so that He may speak a little word unto our hearts.”*® 
Like the Spanish mystics Tersteegen, too, practised inward prayer, 
during which he imderstood that the soul drew nearer to God and remained 
in His sight: “Praying is beholding the all-present God, and letting oneself 
be seen by Him,”*’ Tersteegen called this speaking a sweet silence, and 
his whole life became a prayer, so that he could sit down and, if he had to, 
speak with anyone, although inwardly he was ever at prayer. He perceived 
in silence what GckI engenders in the heart; and Tersteegen’s own life was 
nothing less than an instant in the stillness of eternity. 

In this stiliness Tersteegen came to know a happiness which is com- 
pletely unknown to the ordinary man who gives himself up to outward 
variety and continually new relationships. The inner realities possessed a 
great power over him and allowed his soul to ring with jubilation. From 
this feeling of purest joy springs his declaration: “I cannot describe how 
delighted I was when I dwelt alone; and I often thought that no king in 
the world could live so contentedly as I did then.”*® Overjoyed did 
Tersteegen give thanks to God that, metaphorically. He had given him a 
chamber into which no creature could ever enter. He had experienced in 
himself how God can be all-sufficient to a soul so that intercourse with men 
has no more meaning for it. To this experience may we ascribe Tersteegen’s 
great self-sufficiency, which prevented him from becoming like most 
people who have been spiritually awakened. His intellectual independence, 
which was the direct result of his union with God, reveals him as the Saint 
of Protestantism. Since Tersteegen grew less and less susceptible to 
extermi influences, his life became like a still, lonely lake in whose clear 
smoothness Heaven was reflected. 

Tersteegen, of course, suffered sore temptations in his solitude. Like 
the early Christian anchorites he felt himself assailed by strange spirits, 
and often had to fight with himself. He went through hours of gloom in 
which it seemed God’s light grew dim. The renunciation of conjugal life 
did not come easily to him, for “he thought much about flesh and blood 
in this respect.”*® Indeed Tersteegen believed that there could be “true 
Saints even in a state of matrimony,”®® but like most of the Saints he held 
that a life of celibacy was a more certain way of attaining a higher level of 
perfection. In addition to this, he had to overcome other temptations. 
“Through much reflection and meditation on the many various sects of 
Christianity, he fell into the temptation of wondering if ffiere was a God at 
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all/’ says the old biography Tersteegen was to experience in his own 
body that the most implacable enemy of man dwells within him. His 
solitary mode of life was especially detrimental to him when he fell ill^ 
for his bed of sickness was unheeded by his fellow-men. Only very much 
later did he write how he was once ill in bed or lying on the floor for more 
than ten weeks, without the friends in whose house he was, and to whom he 
paid board and lodging, even bothering to send down one of their idle girls 
to ‘‘reach me a drink of water. But I always thought that that was what was 
meant to be.”^^ How insignificant is the brief comment, “but I always 
thought that that was what was meant to be,’’ and what infinite resignation 
does it reveal! Tersteegen did not cry out against fate but always tried to be 
at one with God’s will, for he believed: “Had we but the nature of the 
Saints, we would rejoice in our misfortunes.”*® This attitude was quite 
incomprehensible to other men, and his own relatives called him a fool, 
and would have nothing more to do with him. 

For five years Tersteegen remained in stillness, and then there occurred 
something which must be regarded as a milestone in his religious develop- 
ment. It was on the Thursday of Holy Week in the year 1724 that 
Tersteegen picked up his pen, and instead of using an iniwell dipped it 
into his own blood, and then, with solemn earnestness, wrote these words 
on a sheet of paper: “I dedicate myself to Thee, my own Saviour and 
Bridegroom, Christ Jesus, to be utterly and for ever Thine. I do renounce 
with all my heart all right and might, which Satan may have given me, 
from this evening on, in which Thou, my Bridegroom in blood, my 
Christ, through Thy mortal battle. Thy struggle and the sweating of Thy 
blood, hast, in the Garden of Gethsemane, bought me to be Thine own 
and Thy bride, set wide the gates of HeU, and revealed to me the loving 
heart of Thy Father. From this evening on be Thine my heart, and all my 
love devoted and offered up in thanks to Thee for evermore! From now on 
into eternity not my but Thy will be done! Command, rule, and reign 
in mel”®^ This awl^ard dedication suggests a parallel to the time when 
Pascal wrote his famous memorial. Both documents deal with an extra- 
ordinary event which cannot be wholly expressed in sentences. In each 
case it was their most personal experience over which they preserved an 
unbreakable silence. In this using of blood for ink we must not see just 
the extravagance of the baroque age. With a man like Tersteegen who had 
very early in life freed himself of religious fits such a judgment is quite 
inappropriate. All the same, it would be unsuitable to attempt to andyse 
this highly intimate dedication. We must stand befi^re it in reverence as a 
mystery which has a right to remain aloof from the curious. The dedication 
proclaims a truly Christian revelation which, with Tersteegen, remained 
unchanged until his death. From this time forth Christ was the ruling 
factor in his life. Everything in this Saint now came finm his inward 
recognition of Christ. His Christ-Mysticism was indeed indissolubly 
interwoven with his God-Mystidsm. 

The significance of this deication of Tersteegen^s life is that at the same 
time it gave him the gift of speech, and he afterwards wrote his first poem: 
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**How kwardly gcK>d art Thou to me.” The power suddenly came over 
him without his sceMng it. As though by inspiration did the song spring to 
Ms lips, and in the aa the poet was bom in him. It was the same thing with 
the other poems he wrote: “These rhymes and prayers have for the most 
part been given to me unexpectedly and by chance, owing to there being 
little time; and without any art or elegance, just as they came into my 
thoughts, have I set them down on paper.”®^ This declaration enables one 
to peep into TerstecgeMs creativeness as a poet. Without even thinking of 
poetry, the poems came into existence from one hour to the next; nor did 
he even have to spend all day in polishing his work. And, to be frank, this 
is very clear from the poems themselves. Many of Tersteegen’s verses are 
purely pious rhymes, and quite worthless from the artistic point of view. 
He cannot therefore be numbered among the great poets, nor did he ever 
himself lay claim to such a title. Too many insipid images flowed from his 
pen, and in allowing this, Tersteegen was paying his tribute to the end of 
the baroque age, in which religious poetry sank lower and lower in 
contrast to Church music which at this time produced its most splendid 
creations. Even the title of his collection of poems, The little spiritual 
Flower-Garden of the Souly together with the pious Lotteryy makes a some- 
what painful impression on the modem reader. 

Very occasionally, however, in the midst of the welter of verse, one is 
suddenly confronted by a few wonderful poems. There are very few of 
these, but they may be classed among the pearls of pre-Goethe lyrical 
poetry. According to the judgment of literary history Tersteegen’s 
religious, spiritual songs do form part of trae literature. But amid all the 
confusion of his work there is a poetic remainder which should be regarded 
principally from the hymnological point of view. Wilhelm Nelle’s opinion 
of Tersteegen’s spiritual songs is the correct one: “Tersteegen is, in the 
deepest sense, a liturgist.” In his best lyrics Tersteegen freed himself 
of his models — among whom, in addition to Angelus Silesius, we may 
mention Gottfried Arnold — ^found his own true self, and broke into his 
own partinilar song: 

All-sufficing Beings 
Which I choose for me^ 

Ever do I treasure; 

Thou alone sujficesty 
Inwardy pure, complete. 

All within my spirit 
Satisfied and still, 

Who on Thee depends 
Shall desire no rmreP 

It is strange that in Tersteegen’s work, side by side with worthless 
doggerel, we should find nuggets of pure gold. The riddle is exolained, 
however, if we notice what the songs of value are about. Whenever 
Tmteegen comes to sp^, in any form whatsoever, about stillness, then 
he l^ves Ms pious verifying far behind him. In that instant Ms l3uicisin 
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becomes adoration; it is like a holy singing. As soon as bis theme touches 
upon stillness, then does Tersteegen’s song become like a lark ascending, 
as though it has conquered the heaviness of the mind and triumphs on high 
over the abyss that lies beneath. As a single example of this, we quote his 
Prefer during a Night-time Vigil: 

Now do men sleepy 
And he who cannot sleep 
Let him adore with me 
The mighty name 
To which both day and night 
Will by the watch of Heaven 
Glory and praise be sung, 

O Jesuy Amen, 

Now phantasy away ! 

My Lord and God is here. 

Thou sleeps sty ny Guardiany never y 
And I shall match d*er Thee, 

Thee do I lovoy 
Myself to Thee I gave 
That so eternally 
Thy will be done with me. 

Let it illumine Thee 
The lustre of the Heavens; 

Be I Thy little star 
To twinkle here and there. 

Now I commune: 

Speak ThoUy Lordy alone 
Within the deepest stillnessy 
To me throughout the darkness,^^ 

III 

The second part of Tersteegen’s life embraces his public activity, 
which now took the place of his seclusion. This sequence in his existence, 
first stillness and then activity, must be noticed, for it represents a purely 
religious order of things. Tersteegen regarded his period of preparation 
in stillness as an indispensable necessity, and from his pen comes this 
noteworthy injunction: “Our Lord Jesus was silent and hid himself away 
for thirty years, so that he might instil into us a love for a life of true 
seclusion; and in his public life he spent barely four years. Indeed, I do 
often think that could we who have been awakened but sustain a pro- 
bationary year of stillness and praying, then would our subsequent activity 
be a little truer and be more innocent both inwardly and outwardly to the 
Kingdom of God.”^® For his entrance into public Hfe Tersteegen did not 
pay the price of his stillness; this remained his invisiUe con^)anRHi 
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throughout Ms life. Moreover he did not rush headlong into a wMrl of 
activity. The transition from the one phase into the other took place 
graduailya in accordance with his natural disposition. The overcoming of 
his flight from the turmoil of the world manifested itself in the first place 
by Ms opening a little door through wMch other men could pass. He 
determined to give instmaion to his brother's children, and at his urgent 
request he took into Ms house a friend who held the same beliefs as him- 
self, Heinrich Sommer, and together with him began to lead a normal 
domestic life. Tersteegen had in no way sought his public life, it was as 
though it had been allotted to him by God, for men began coming to him 
with requests more and more, and he did not think that he should with- 
hold Ms services from them. Thus Ms many-sided activities did not 
conform at ail to Ms own desires, but were thrust upon him against Ms 
natural inclinations, *‘As far as I am concerned, I would lead a completely 
different kind of life if I had the choice; I have to read, and write, and have 
intercourse with men, when I would much rather, according to my own 
wishes, remain almost completely silent, hide myself away, and think only 
of He had received the charge, however, and Ms conscience would 

not pennit him to refuse the task of being a sower of the Gospel. It is 
pecidiarly exciting to follow Tersteegen as he came out of Ms still seclusion 
and began to move again among men. It all happened so gently and so 
noisdessly that up till now very rarely has any notice been taken of his 
activity, wMch was steeped in the mysterious atmosphere of the Saints. 

Tersteegen’s public life began inconspicuously, without anything of 
particular importance being attached to it. In the course of time, however, 
there began to assemble an ever-increasing circle of men who revolved 
about Tersteegen as he sat simply in Ms Httle room. They all longed to 
hear his words of wisdom. Without any propaganda, the number of Ms 
listeners grew larger and larger until finally all the doors of the house had to 
be opened, and men stood in the adjoining rooms, jammed side by side, 
so as to be able to catch even a few of Ms utterances. Even ladders were 
produced and set up against the windows, and Ms audience sat on the 
rungs of them. At tMs picture of such a great spiritual hunger one cannot 
help recalling the descriptions in the book of the Acts of the Apostles; 
and the image of tMs scene, reminiscent almost of the first Christians, has 
something of the beauty of a painting in it. Deathly silence reigned, for 
Tersteegen, with Ms weak voice, could only speak quietly. Although, as 
one would naturally expect, he despised all maimer of sensationalism, men 
would listen to him with breathless excitement. Precisely because 
Tersteegen shunned all pathetic routine and all ‘‘immature propagandism” 
m a disease in the body of Christendom, Ms words exercised a remarkable 
power of attraction. “Conversion is the work of God's Spirit, and not the 
acMevement of man's persuasion,”*^ Tersteegen declared; for he avoided 
all ponderous phrases, and never said anything wMch was at all com- 
plicated, if he could express it simply. In tMs freedom from all artistry lies 
both simple greamess and noble strength. Tersteegen desired nothing 
more than to bring the ctemai truth of the Gospel nearer to his fellow- 
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Christians once more. On account of this endeavour he was soon regarded 
as a revivalist preacher. And actually he did achieve a series of results in 
the Wuppertal the traces of which may be found to this day. But to 
consider him as a preacher is wrong. It is just the secret of Tersteegen that 
he did not do what is generally understood by preaching. He spoke to 
men^ addressed them forcibly, placing them existentially before “the 
greatness of eternity,” and he would say: “Behold, you are what you 
would be, if you had a mind to it.”^^ Principally did the word of Tersteegen 
spread around his native city, but occasionally it was carried into other 
towns, and he once mounted the pulpit at Krefeld as a lay preacher, on 
the invitation of the two Mennonite preachers. 

A few men wrote down a number of Tersteegen’s sayings and after his 
death they published them, at his instruction, under the title of Spiritual 
Crumbs fallen from the Mastery’s Table^ gleaned ^ Good Friends and 
communicated to Hungry Hearts. In his later days Tersteegen himself made 
use of high-flown terminology and expanded his addresses to what modem 
feeling considers to be an inordinate length. His words, however, have 
an entirely personal ring, which we find with very few speakers. Tersteegen 
had not tie least interest in purely “speaking sundry words of comfort,” 
for he sought to set before his hearers the goal of holiness. “We come now 
to what makes us men happy: and when I do speak of happiness, I do 
mean holy-making; for the holier we become, the happier do we become; 
and as soon as Christ does make us holy, then does He make us happy 
also.”^ For Tersteegen, “holiness and happiness were the same thing.”*^ 
But not of a “stubborn holiness” did he speak, for he rejected ever3Uiing 
of a forceful nature, since “Christianity is not a thing which amoimts to 
so and so, it is not an attitude or a sham: it is a growing entity, an actual 
living, wherein all the works of happiness and bliss in God do come 
fteely and without force.”^ Again and again did Tersteegen find inimitable 
words to make one listen, and even apparently trivial phrases leave an 
indelible impression. Valuable indeed is his counsel not to cry out against 
the tricks of fate and not to grumble, but out of “everything which we 

encounter on our way, to make a little prayer, and to speak with God 

You have no need to look on others. Do but look upon yourself. Behold 
your own shortcomings and close your eyes to those of others. And if, 
moreover, you cannot approve of what you oft-times see in other pious men, 
do but feel pity and sorrow, and, offering up a simple little prayer, turn to 
your dear Saviour, saying: Lord Jesus, see, my little brother is sick, my 
little brother is wounded, my little brother has become lame.”** This may 
seem to be a simple counsel, but it is the inestimable and incomparable 
simplicity of the Gospel, which, in the face of life’s turmoil, urges 
Christians to “make a little prayer,” the real depth of which is borne in 
on one if one repeatedly acts on the advice in one’s own life. In the Pro- 
testant Church only a few were able to offer such deep spiritual counsel as 
Tersteegen: Matthias Claudius, Christoph Blumhardt, and one or two 
others. Through all Tersteegen’s counsels there shines the radiance of 
his joy in God: “Man and the heart of man were made by God for joy, 
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nothiog but Not for nothing had Tersteegen remained for so long 
in stiilness: the years of inward composure bore ripe fruits. 

With uncomprehending frustration the local pastors regarded the 
meeting at Tersteegen’s house as being in competition with their own 
activities;^ although he purposely never held his meetings at a time when 
Divine Service was being celebrated in the churches. The guardians of the 
Church were by no means favourably disposed towards this outsider, who, 
in the end, represented universal priesthood in an exemplary manner— 
always an important problem to Protestantism. They inveighed against 
him from the pulpit, and denounced his writings. Even in the life of this 
Saint there was not lacking the initial opposition of the Church. It is 
evidently proper to the life of every Saint that he has not only to fight 
against the outer front, but against the inner front as well. Finally, the 
pastors succeeded in winning over the authorities, and in 1740 a ban was 
placed on Tersteegen’s meetings. He at once submitted to the order, and 
did not permit himself to suffer the least qualm of bitterness. For ten 
whole years Tersteegen was prohibited from preaching the Gospel in 
Protestant Germany! Then the meetings began again, and when they 
came to deliberate upon the renewal of the ban the authorities hesitated 
to pronounce it, Tersteegen courageously stood up for the right of free 
assembly. This fearless attitude towards religious freedom which has at all 
times been menaced in the history of Christianity deserves to be recognised. 
This time, moreover, Tersteegen was successful in having his meetings 
left unmolested. FuiAermore, the attitude of the Church gradually began 
to undergo a change. Mdre and more pastors came under the influence of 
the spiritually powerful personality of Tersteegen, and they began to 
realise that God had sent this man to Christianity. 

In his personal attitude, Tersteegen kept himself above the question of 
Church and sects. Under the influence of Probationer Hoffmann he had 
withdrawn from the Reformed Church in his youth, but never cut himself 
off from it, for he always remained a Protestant Christian. This withdrawal 
of his took the form, chiefly, of his remaining away from holy communion, 
which he regarded as Just as irrelevant to one’s salvation as baptism.^® 
Tersteegen sighed quite openly over the regrettable state of the Protestant 
Church at that time. But he was far from being a violent attacker of the 
Church, for, despite its depravity, he never called it a Babel, as did 
Gottfiied Arnold, whom he much esteemed, in his famous song. Still less 
did it occur to him to found a movement opposing the Church; he had 
none of the hatred of the partisan. How could it be otherwise with a Saint ? 
He never pushed himself into the foreground, but admonished men always 
to seek for God, and “to let Tersteegen lie where he is.” “Truly spiritual 
souls,” he wrote in one of his letters, “have no special sect of their own.”*® 
All manner of separatism was alien to him, for he inclined to new hearts 
not to new dogmas. “A true m5?stic does not easily become a separatist, he 
has more important things to do.”®® Tersteegen depended entirely on 
something more important, and it made him regard all conversions as 
“dangerous folly” in which man merely neutralises, all too hastily, his 
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spiritual tension. In a letter Tersteegen gave a minute description of Ms 
attitude to religious disputes, “I believe, and indeed am quite sure of it, 
that both in the party of the Roman Catholics, and among the Lutherans, 
the Reformers, the Mennonites, and so forth, souls, no less than among the 
separatists, can attain to the highest peak of holiness and union with 
God. ... As regards myself and my attitude, I am not a sectarian dependent 
upon any religious party, nor have I ever separated myself from any party, 
nor am I of the mind to do so. . . . Similarly with all people; whosoever 
fears God and does what is right, it is pleasing to Him, and it is pleasing 
also to me whatever religious habit he may wear; and thus do I have 
kindred in ail manner of religions, and I do speak to them openly and 
especially of the Grace of God in Christ, of renunciation, of prayer, of the 
love of God — and for the rest I do leave to them, inviolate, the whole 
structure of their understanding and interpretation of the Church, as long 
as it doth exalt God.”^^ Tersteegen had risen above creeds and the point 
of view in which man is interested in where souls go to but not where they 
come from. Despite his attitude of being above parties Tersteegen was by 
no means indifferent to all the various religious sects, and did not esteem 
all the communities equally. To the great disappointment of many pious 
souls he gave a firm “No” to Count Zinzendorf’s Brotherhood and 
remained unmoved by ail their attempts to win his favour by wheedling 
flattery. His level-headed mind was out of harmony with Zinzendorf ’s 
exalted manner. He considered it to be in order that “in matters of purely 
secondary consideration everyone should follow the course which he 
deemed most appropriate and which would advance him most expedi- 
tiously towards his goal; for I can love all men, provided they go to work 
without bigotry or sectarianism.”^^ Tersteegen did not have to trouble 
himself with advocating a single religious attitude for this would only have 
had the result of overlooking the essential multiplicity of God. According 
to the old biography Tersteegen allowed “everybody complete freedom 
to do as best they thought that God would wish.”^ He never gave out that 
Ms own utterances were the words of God,^^ and he expressly desired not 
to be spoken of as an authority to whom nervous souls would attach 
themselves. 

Tersteegen’s occupation became the activities of Ms spiritual leadersMp. 
And in Ms caring for men’s souls Ms holiness becomes vividly apparent. 
His spiritual guidance revealed the Grace which had been given to this 
man, and it is no exaggeration to say that the former ribbon-weaver is to be 
counted among the greatest curers of souls of all time. Through him we 
may see dearly how spiritual guidance is based on both knowledge and 
inward experiences which no amount of book-learning can impart. The 
cure of souls is a charismatic gift with which God signally endows the 
Saints. It is something quite different from unfeelingly telling people to 
their faces what their sins are. Tersteegen, too, knew all about sins, but he 
believed that it was more necessary to remind Christians of the M^ 
nobility of their souls. His cure of souls, bom of that compassion of God’s, 
wMch allows its sun to shine over good and evil, took the form of a great 
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gentloiess which midd never bring itself to condemn a man, but which 
bmught a genial understanding to his spiritual needs. We shall not have 
penetrated, however, to the innermost essence of this if we explain it only 
by Terstcegai’s fine psychological feeling which he derived from his study 
of the mystics. Naturally the cure of souls in his case, as in all genuine 
cases, included an intuitive knowledge of psychology. But Tcrsteegen’s 
central endeavour was always to place man in God’s radiance, to lead him 
out of his own spiritual despondency into the Divine light, “through the 
narrow into the immeasurably wide.”^* This man of stillness was a human 
who knew all about the ultimate, dark, divined longing of the soul for the 
supernatural meaning of human existence, but at the same time he was 
well aware of the only way whereby such a longing might be fulfilled. 
According to an old account, Tersteegen was to be regarded purely as a 
leader of souls. He himself rejected this definition for himself— a definition 
which was familiar to him from quietist mysticism: “I would ask that the 
word ‘leader’ be not used in letters.”®® This rejection fits in with his great 
natural modesty. In point of fact, he was indeed a bom leader of souls, the 
Protestant counterpart of the Catholic Francis de Sales. Obviously, as a 
Reformed Christian, Tersteegen could not accept the title of soul-leader. 
He never constrained a soul by force, for it was his principle that “whoever 
has to do with souls must be even as a nursemaid, who holds the child by 
reins or leading-strings and saves him from danger and from falling, but 
who otherwise leaves the child free to proceed on his own.”®^ His cure of 
souls consists in leading men through his understanding of the great 
meaning of the ordering of life, which only a Saint is capable of practising. 
Men knew this instinctively, and for this reason they came to him from far 
away places. They brought to Tersteegen a trust wWch knew no frontiers, 
and they acknowledged to him, unasked, all their shortcomings. Often, by 
reason of the great concourse of people, they would have to wait for hours 
on end in order to speak just a few words with him. Tersteegen himself 
once related how for weeks one after the other would have to wait from 
morning till night, and how often they would have to return five or even 
six times before it was possible for him to give them a bare quarter of an 
hour. He frequently had to deal with as many as ten, twenty, or even 
thirty distressed souls at once. The old biography notes that “a heavy 
heart did not easily leave him without having been comforted and 
strengthened.”®® His spiritual activity at this period of his life gives it a 
brilliance which more than compensates for any shortcomings. What 
Tersteegen performed in this sphere is of greater value than if he had 
worked mkades. 

Posterity is in a position to form a fair picture of Tersteegen’s cure of 
souls, for his letters are still extant. They represent one of the most 
valuable contributions to this matter. And yet, incomprehensibly enough, 
there is no complete edition of them, and many of his letters have not even 
been printed. Tersteegen may be counted among those great letter- 
writers of world literature who take time over their writing. He put his 
whole soul into his letters. The clarity of his epistolary style is at all times 
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astounding, as is the directness which informs all the letters, whether the 
recipient belonged to the nobility, or was an old maid of little importance 
to the world. At the root of them all was Tersteegen’s recognition of the 
infinite worth of men’s souls. Tersteegen never held the view that the 
individual was of lesser consequence than the great events of the world. 
A single soul can have a greater importance than all the happenings of 
society. Throughout all his letters there is a rare beneficent atmosphere, 
which the reader is perhaps not always in the humour to perceive; but to 
a soul distressed it acts like soothing balsam. They are, without exception, 
letters for the soul, which call out to the troubled recipients of them: 
“Be satisfied! For you too, in your condition, can be a Saint.”*^® This 
melody continually recurs in his letters: “We must think more on God 
than on ourselves.”®® Tersteegen was thoroughly persuaded that the 
contemplation of himself only makes a man ill, but that in the contem- 
plation of God a man may be healed. In this respect, of course, he was on a 
better track than those spiritual doctors who always counsel their patients 
to think only of themselves. Spiritual recovery, to Tersteegen, lay not in 
regarding the mote in one’s own eye, but in occupying oneself seriously 
with something. He sought to lead a sphrimally beset man to the objective, 
not to surrender him to subjectivism. The man from the Wuppertal had an 
intimate knowledge of the “depressing nature,” which too easily induces 
one to despondency, melancholy, anxiety, and grievous tribulations. He 
would cotmsel a man so afiiicted to have a little patience with himself, to 
humble himself for his shortcomings, but not to become excited about it 
all: “And do not worry about sin! Through our restless attitude towards 
sin and temptations we do but make the evil worse. . . . Look upon sin, 
even upon that which against your will is within you, as though it did not 
concern you; leave the monster alone, it is not worth your worrying and 
thinking about it.”®^ Only by not becoming agitated at one’s sins, but by 
“forgetting, forgetting, is the true art of recovery. And if it should recur, 
then forget again, not by force but by thinking of how we may let some- 
thing fell and so cease to retain it.”®® Similarly did Tersteegen warn the 
recipients of his letters against intellectual worry: “In your conduct, try 
alwa3rs to move forward without undue deliberation, in simplicity and 
innocence, like a speechless child. Do not think it out before, and do not 
look back; both bring restlessness, and are not suitable to your present 
state. The present moment must be your dwelling, for in iMs only may 
we find God and His will,”®® According to Tersteegen’s letters, one must 
learn, even in all moods of depression and of gloom, to trust — ^without 
feeling or seeing — ^in the invisible presence of God. He also enjoins us to 
be passive rather than active, and he even advocates a passive attitude to- 
wards doubt: **The atheists both within us and outside us are merely 
supported and strengthened if we carefully examine and reply to their 
scruples.”®® Above all did Tersteegen know wonderfully how to comfort 
men who were in sorrow: “Since it is pleasing now to God that you should 
be sorrowful, demoralised, and powerless, then let it be pleasing to you 
too! . . . Rejoice, then, that you be so miserable, and that God is so holy 
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and so perfect. Sorrow and notMngness are proper to us from the beginning 
of time; hoKness^ and being all things, is of God. . . . Resolve, therefore, 
to sit tranquilly amid your miseries ld?:e Job upon his dimghill, and love 
God/*®® His correspondents were exhorted to seek God even more inten- 
sively than they had previously done, and not to relax from their endeavours 
for a single day. **None of us has come so far, that we do not need to come 
stiH farther. There is no resting apart from God.**®® An eloquent grace 
fills Tersteegen*s letters, since he always includes himself in his coimsels: 
**Many a time do I address m3^elf, when it appears that I address others.**®’ 
All his psychological and spiritual precepts reveal a great love for his 
fellow-men, without in any way implying a remoteness from God. For 
men who are in trouble there is little to read which is as constructive as 
the letters of Tersteegen. They were even mentioned by Albrecht Ritschl, 
who “received the beneficent impression of a cool room with subdued 
fighting, in which one can rest from the heat and the turmoil of one’s work, 
and from the harsh glare of day.**®® In their religious power they may 
properly be placed on a level with the pronouncements of his con- 
temporary, Baalschem, the founder of Chassidism, whose words shone 
with the very sunlight of God. 

Included in Tersteegen*s spiritual care was the small domestic com- 
munity which dwelt on the Otterbeck estate between Muhleim and 
Elberfeld. The Pilgrim’s Hut, as it was called, can be regarded as a Pro- 
testant monastery; it is a unique phenomenon in the Protestant Church, 
and shows how Tersteegen, quite simply, was able to turn unusual ideas 
into reality. The inhabitants were all unmarried — ^which is characteristic 
of the Tersteegians, although his followers must not be confused with 
Tersteegen himself— and lived according to a rule which set the course 
of a communal life of work and prayer, and whose only purpose was to 
be brought nearer to true holiness.®® Tersteegen himself did not dwell 
with this community, but they were wholly under his giudance. He was 
their spirimal leader, and he often visited them in this capacity. In his 
letters, moreover, he frequently exhorted the members of the community 
to comport themselves like monks. Tersteegen, who did not blindly oppose 
monastidsm, was very fond of this conception of a Protestant monastery, 
and the realisation that it was doomed to failure grieved him deeply. 

To his spiritual work we must add something which is somewhat more 
widely known: his activity as a writer. He had no ambition to achieve 
literary fame, for his writing was entirely dedicated to the service of his 
fellow-men. During his years of seclusion Tersteegen had devoted himself 
to intensive study, and achieved a wealth of learning which many an 
erudite scholar mi^t euvy. His principal interest lay in the French 
quietism, which, together with his Protestant education, exercised the 
greatest influence on the shaping of his personality. Tersteegen was an 
adherent of quietism which, with him, thanks to his Protestant outlook, 
underwent a change.’® It was just the quietist attitude, as it was represented 
by the sorely traduced Madame de Guyon, to which Tersteegen felt 
himself attracted, and towards the difftision of whose writings he did so 
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much in Germany.^^ He became familiar with her works through Peter 
Poiret, whose library came into his hands. We also find in Tersteegen*s 
work the great influence of Gottfried Arnold.’^ Under these many and 
various influences Tersteegen then began his literary activities as a 
translator^ putting the works of Albertus Magnus^ Tauler, Thomas k 
Kempisj Philip Neri, Labadie^ Madame de Guyon, and many others into 
German. These translations must be considered as ^‘recoveries” in 
Lessing’s sense of the word, since Tersteegen took up little-known 
Christians, and felt that it was his duty to bring the hidden treasures to 
light. Through his translations Tersteegen acted as an important link 
between the Latin and the German outlook on life, and in doing so showed 
himself as a true son of the Rhineland. Especially in his monumental 
Lives of Holy Souls was Tersteegen one of the first to introduce Spanish 
mysticism into Germany, and he did pioneering work which was later to 
be continued by Gorres, Schwab, Diepenbrock, and Storck. With time, 
however, the Saint felt constrained to give expression to his own medita- 
tions instead of devoting himself to the work of translation. Most 
significantly have they been gathered together under the title of the 
Way of Truth, a book which has rightly been recently republished. 
Tersteegen’s works cannot be classified under the headings usually 
applicable to devotional books. With all their spirituality, they reveal too 
great a harshness, and he was himself only too clear about his “breach 
with Christians.”’^ 

Part of his spiritual work consisted in his interest in medicine, which 
should not be regarded as separate fix>m his other activities. Tersteegen had 
given up his ribbon-weaving shortly after the end of his period of seclusion, 
and he devoted himself to the preparation of medicines. How he came to 
interest hims elf in this is not clear: whether his own frail state of health, 
which permitted him to live only as a candidatus mortis all his life, 
brought him to think of medicine, or whether he came into association 
(which has not been proved with any certainty) with the celebrated 
chemist. Von Richter, at the Halle Orphan^e, is not known.’® Terste^en, 
however, is said to have acquired a “fine perception of medidnes,” 
according to the old biography.’® He set up a small laboratory equipped 
with retorts, test-tubes, bottles and boxes, and he once burnt himself 
severely when engaged in the preparation of some medicaments. The 
makmg of pills, powders, and essences according to prescription books 
which are still extant, took up a great deal of his time. He himself made use 
of simple household remedies and did not attempt to conflict with qualified 
doctors, and he repeatedly drew his friends’ attention to this. To those who 
sought his help he usually gave his medicines without any charge. With 
Tersteegen medical work was closely connected with religious principles, 
in accordance with which, in certain circumstances, physical suffering may 
arise from an improper Christian attitude.” Tersteegen was a modest, but 
by no means an inexpert doctor. His ever-increasing practice obliged him 
to take on an assistant. Great confidence was placed in him, and there were 
even people who would allow nobody else to treat them, and who travelled 
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fer m consult Mm. He was no quacks nor would he ever yield to the 
temptation of being regarded as a worker of miradesa the symptoms of 
which displeased him and which he always sought to avoid. Tersteegen’s 
mwlical activity may be dted as the last embodiment of the Priest-Doctor 
Mealj for he fdt that, spiritually, both these activities were one and the 
same. It is probable that in this Tersteegen went back to Paracelsus, with 
whose existence he was familiar through the writings of Weigel and 
Bdhme. But even though we must be on our guard not to overestimate 
Teisteegen’s work as a doctor, it does represent an eloquent feature of his 
nature in that he felt it necessary to help men’s bodies and not just their 
souls. In doing this, he was unconsciously demonstrating that he regarded 
man m Ms entirety, which is something we frequently encounter with the 
Saints. 

Tersteegen’s preaching, his spiritual work, his writing, and Ms activity 
as a doctor spread far and wide through North-western Germany. And 
the ihljience of his public work extended to Holland, Sweden, and even 
Amerioil-. When the allied soldiery passed through Miilheim in 1814, 
Russiaa sqldiers visited Tersteegen’s house, and prayed at Ms graveside. 
According to the somewhat exuberant judgment of Jung-Stilling, no man 
since the" time of the Apostles has brought so many souls to Christ as 
Tersteegen did. But the most attractive feature of tMs many-sided and 
far-reaching activity was that Tersteegen throughout it aU was never 
untrue to himself. Despite ail Ms activity, he never lost himself in the 
unending whirl of being busy. Throughout aU the demands of Ms fellow- 
men, he remained faithful to that invisible stillness from wMch all his 
being flowed, and wMch we must praise as the sign of Ms true holiness. 

IV 

Although Tersteegen followed several different lines in Ms public 
activity, he was principally concerned with one thing only. All Ms callings 
were really one calling, which he did not regard as theological. “I am, as is 
known, no professioimi theologian, and have never been to any univer- 
sity.”^* Rather did he regard Ms task as the execution of a mission with 
whidi he had been charged, and wMcfa he applied to the needs of his time; 
he did not represent it as a rigid system. The words of Tersteegen may be 
likened to a light in a dark room, which can illuminate everything in its 
OWE particular way. Although he always sought to say the same thing, he 
did not always say it in the same way. He developed his mission in the 
direction of whatever he foxmd hims^ confronted with. We find that he 
adapted himself in a remarkable manner to Ms times, and only ignorance 
can accuse him of having consciously Med to fit into the trends of his day. 

It was a period marked by a great lack of unity. Germany, at that time, 
was still suffering from the effects of the Thirty Years^ War and on the 
point of abandoning the baroque. This initiated the disintegration of 
Weston Cliristendom — ^in which process Protestantism played a greater 
xmt than Catholicism. WitMn the inner perimeter of Christianity there 
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was no impregnable fortress, for everytiiing was grievously undermined 
already. Although the narrowness of the age is sometimes emphasised, the 
historical situation becomes much more vital in that it was also the 
division into the two great camps of the dying orthodoxy and pietism 
which was slowly establishing itself. These two groups were at that time 
violently opposed to each other. And the real victor which arose out of 
these church struggles was rationalism, which overshadowed all other 
human endeavours. 

It is an indication of Tersteegen’s spiritual vigilance that, with his fine 
instina, he dearly recognised the power of rationalism. He sensed which 
way the battle was going. He had a feeling for the composition of his age, 
and realised the change in the recognition of godliness which was the 
natural consequence. Obviously Tersteegen could not perceive in this 
rationalism, as his dear-sighted contemporary, Lessing, could, the dawn 
of modern Christianity. He neither saw a new morrow rising upon the 
horizon, nor did he understand the deeper implications of the rationalist 
movement. Nor was it a part of his mission to show how the new rational- 
ism was interpreting the Divine word in regard to the burning of witches 
and intolerance. We may^call this Tersteegen’s limit, and concede it to 
him in all tranquillity, without any detriment to his significance. Moreover, 
Tersteegen was more dosdy allied to nature than is generally accepted; 
and he was familiar with that ‘^stili* Hallelujah, which is in all created 
things.^* Everything whidt is known as culture was, fundamentally, foreign 
to him, and he had little .i^te for things as things. A cultural view of life 
was far from his mind, for he saw ail worldly things in the light of the 
Gospel only. For this reason he at once regarded the new rationalism as 
the work of the devil, which had to be opposed; and the age of reason, 
with its rationalistic outlook, provoked no understanding in the Saint. 
This attitude of Tersteegen^s was a biased one which should not be glossed 
over, yet we should also realise that it was needful to offer some opposition, 
since rationalism, with its tendency to sneer, proved detrimental to Chris- 
tianity. Tersteegen, like his younger contemporary, J. G. Hamann, 
recognised this need, and he did not set himself at variance with the times 
blindly. The fight against reason is an extraordinarily difficult undertaking, 
which calls for the very greatest presence of mind. A fanatical hostility 
to it overshoots the mark, and does more harm than it does good. Only too 
easily do lazy thinking and lack of logic shelter behind the fight against 
reason, for usually men think too little and not too much. And, finally, 
only Saints should lead the war against rationalism, for only they have a 
right to do so, since they occupy a position which is above all reason. 

The fight against rationalistic principles is to be discerned in many of 
Tersteegen’s pronouncements. His attitude, above all, was to “commend 
the rationalists to the mercy of God,” and “not to enter too much into 
their element,” for the “mighty wind will come, and overthrow their 
whole structure.”^® At the same time, in his Epistle of Reasotiy and its 
Capacity^ its Use^ and its Abuse in the Divine^ Tersteegen entered into a kind 
of compromise with the rationalists. He did not, indeed, act as a dedaroi 
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opponent of reason, but always maintained: “Reason is, in itself, a noble 
faculty, so long as it is subservient to the mind^ but it is a most harmful 
thing, when it rules the mind.”*® He would not consider it as a queen, even 
thou^ it was regarded in another land as the aim of holiness. When reason 
attempts to speak of the relationship of God to man, Tersteegen cries out: 
“Oh! Reason, be stiU! The sea is all too wide and all too deep; here is no 
soil for all thy wisdom and thy speculation.”*^ To the Saint of Miilheim, 
a God Who could be comprehended was no God. Moreover, in his letters, 
there appears repeatedly a warning against “the evil neighbour,” whereby 
he understood “one’s own mocking, sly reason.”*^ He regarded Reason as a 
“false advocate” which crams “men’s heads with all manner of sham 
reasons for everything,”** and on one occasion he even went so far as to 
call Reason Antichrist. 

It is worth while noticing that Tersteegen, in his fight against the new 
age of rationalism, was not satisfied with pointing out the overweening 
presumption of Reason, but, in the positive sense, represented a different 
attitude as opposed to the rationalistic outlook. “We must not be pre- 
occupied for too long with our heads, but, as soon as possible, return back 
into the heart.”*^ Tersteegen distinguished between two ways of thinkiug, 
which are inherent in man: thinking with the head, and thinking with the 
heart. If the Christian seeks to make known his way to the heart through 
the understanding, he must say Httle, lest he say too much and perhaps 
not attain what he seeks. “We must walk straight on according to our 
hearts,” was Tersteegen’s significant adjuration, which, as with Pascal, 
shows the thinking from the heart in opposition to rationalistic thinking.** 
“From the head into the heart,” he said, “for not in the head but in the 
heart is there revealed that pure and true understanding whereby we may 
know God and the things of God; for the heart is the eye of the under- 
standing, which must be opened for us by God.”** Again and again did 
the man from the Wuppertal stress the fact “that we can never find God 
and truth through the activity of the mind, but through the heart and 
through love,”*^ because only the heart is capable of think ing symbolically, 
and uses images which the Divine nature never relinquishes, as Tersteegen 
expressly remarked. With this fundamental perception, the Protestant 
Saint circumscribed the basis of all religious understanding. When 
Christendom lost the way of thinking from the heart it lapsed into spiritual 
illness; and it forfeited the only way of thinking which is proper to 
religiousness. Only the Saints have been able to withstand this fateful 
process. 

Tersteegen’s opposition to rationalism is most apparent in his relations 
with Frederick the Great. It would appear to be the most impossible of 
contrasts: the great, world-renowned King, and the modest, retired 
ribbon-weaver. It is not easy to think of two men more unlike each other: 
the double-tongued Frederick II, who wrote an Anti-Machiavelli^ and yet 
who acted on the Italian’s maxims; who sought to lead a conscientious 
life, and who radiated a deadly cold scepticism; and, on the other hand, 
the tranquil Tei^teegaa, the translucent man of eternity, who was one of 
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the most wonderful mirrors of the Divine illumination. And yet the 
comparison of the two names is not amiss, for Frederick the Great really 
was Tersteegen’s opponent in the great game. The Saint had read the 
King's writing most carefully, and in a shrewd treatise, On the IFbrfe of 
the Philosophers of Sanssouciy was so inconsiderate as to reveal the short- 
comings of this ‘‘poor philosophy,” which dealt “so sparingly with peace, 
and at such length with the art of war.”®® When Frederick read Ters- 
teegen's criticism he was surprised, and reacted not unfavourably to the 
latter’s comments, which should perhaps be taken as an indication that in 
his heart was a hidden religious need which was still ill at ease, and which, 
with his rationalistic doubts, he vainly sought to pacify. In the course of a 
visit to the Rhineland, Frederick issued an invitation to the critic to go and 
see him. The latter, however, did not accede to the King’s request. 
Tersteegen was by no means flattered by the royal summons, and he 
realised their different ways of thought all too clearly to believe that this 
meeting would lead to an understanding. Moreover, this lover of truth 
was not the sort of man to talk nothing but courtesies as a subject to his 
King; and to declare open war against the King, which would have been 
the inevitable outcome, was out of the question, in view of the desperate 
situations of the two participants. It was this consideration which led 
Tersteegen to refuse the royal request, which was an invitation and not a 
command. There is no doubt that Frederick II, with his rationalistic 
scepticism, embodied that very spirit which Tersteegen combated with 
such vigour, and against which the Saints have always fought. Christendom 
must leam to appreciate the incompatibility of the two outlooks more 
clearly than it has done heretofore, and not, for the sake of national 
prejudice, seek to mix fire with water. 

Tersteegen was also fighting a battle on a second front, which was the 
benumbed state of the Church. Orthodoxy cannot be regarded as having 
become completely as though dead. In the face of Bach’s music, it dis- 
integrated even more than pietism. But there still remained in it a great 
deal of sham Christianity, and Tersteegen felt compelled to rise up against 
the so-called Christians who had been reborn, but not in the spirit of 
Christ; for they believed that a knowledge of the Holy Writ was enough. 
Remarkably shrewd is this observation of Tersteegen’s: “Even with the 
very best teaching men can follow the wrong path, and be lost for ever.”®^ 
In his counsels he clearly turned on those people who “seek to have 
nothing whatever to do with doing anything.”*® He did not declare that 
everything could be put right by renewed activity, for he fully realised 
man’s inability to help himself. Rather did he attempt to set stagnant 
Christianity on a positive path, so that it would heed the possibility which 
it had overlooked. It was in this connection that he said: “At all times a 
Paul was needed to discard the Jews’ justice in order to show forth the 
justice of Christ: so to-day are needed a Peter and a James, to show, 
through God’s spirit, that what Paul in the wisdom which was given to him 
did write is not always rightly understood; occasionally, however, it is 
neither misrepresented nor t^en too far, and the truth of it ranains 
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imhamed for all time.”®^ This campaign against an all too commodious 
system of self-justification, which had gradually become a soft pillow, and 
James’ vindication of honour are similarly cbnfused with Kierkegaard’s 
declarations in his work. On Self-Examination,^^ It was no coincidence 
that the Danish Socrates, after becoming acquainted with the pronounce- 
ments of the Saint of Mulheim, should have joyfully written in his diary: 
*‘On the whole, Tersteegen is incomparable. I find in him a true and a 
noble godliness, and a simple truthfiilness.”®® The spiritual relationship 
between Tersteegen and Kierkegaard extends, principally, to the remark- 
ably serious interpretation of the essence of Christianity, about which the 
man from the Wuppertal wrote: “Oh no! To be a Christian is either 
something great, or it is nothing at all.”®^ Vigorously did he attack the 
superficial attitude to Christianity: “The single utterance: T am a 
Christian, I believe in Christ,’ meant, during the first centuries of 
Christianity, many and great things; even more than we do think to-day. 
No one could make this simple avowal, who was not resolved willingly to 
accept the inevitable hatred and insults of the whole world, the renunciation 
of everything which was pleasing to nature, the lack of every single 
possession, and the suffering of everything which inhuman wickedness 
could devise in the most terrible way. Much indeed must they have felt in 
their hearts, who said: T believe in Christ.’ We do deceive ourselves, and 
others, when we so lightly skim over everything, and imagine to ourselves 
that nowadays, when Christianity walks in slippered feet, the phrase, 

believe in Christ,’ so easily said, means the same as it did in those first 
passionate centuries.”®^ 

In these declarations Tersteegen was being no more untrue to his 
Protestant outlook than Kierkegaard. Rather did he develop that internal 
Protestant criticism, which had already begun with the misunderstood 
spiritualists at the time of the Reformation. According to Tersteegen, the 
Reformation, “by reason of many sins and much ingratitude, did not attain 
to the desired perfection,” but “pitifully declined again.”®® This internal 
Protestant criticism, in which the very existence of Protestantism is set up 
in opposition to mere dogma, must not be summarily dismissed if we are 
not to be disloyal to the genuine Protestant spirit. In his criticism, Ters- 
teegen revealed himself as one of the most faithful sons of Protestantism, 
who regarded the reforming principle as a living factor which needed to be 
applied again and again. Measured by the standards of the Bible, this 
internal Protestant criticism — ^Tersteegen interpreted Romans VII 
differently from Luther— puts forward a justifiable demand, which must be 
acknowledged. The Reformers should not be regarded as the only norm. 
With all their immense greatness, they were only the pioneers of Pro- 
testantism. But there are yet other possibilities within Protestantism (as we 
may see from the existence of Tersteegen), the religious structure of which 
was very different from those of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, although 
Tersteegen always mentioned these names with the greatest respect. The 
internal Protestant criticism arose from the self-same powers which had 
brought about the Reformation. 
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Although^ when necessary, Tersteegen could assert his views with 
energy, his was by no means a militant nature in the normal course of 
events. The warlike spirit was not an essential element of his charaacr 
as it was with Luther ^ nor could it have been, unless he was to be untrue 
to his nature as a Saint. Saints fight differently from other men. The very 
idea of bitter polemics is fundamentally alien to them. Their greatest effect 
is caused by the simple fact of their existence, which is a constant reminder 
of other possibilities. Tersteegen was less interested in correcting a 
misapprehension, than in showing the true position of things. This was 
invariably his method. Where he found himself in opposition to Reason, he 
would point out the way of the heart; where he sought to correct a partially 
imderstood Paul, he produced the Apostle James. His action was always 
positive. Thus, in representiag his mission we must, above all else, notice 
carefully whatever he says in the afl5rmative sense: for only then wUl the 
hidden countenance of Tersteegen be revealed. 

Since it was Tersteegen’s aim to become as one witli God, passively and 
formlessly, he has always been considered as a mystic. Of his mystical 
attitude, which he certainly did not use to calm down his activities as has 
been falsely claimed, he gave many proofs. He submitted unreservedly to 
the guidance of God, and he thought that it was good if a man lost his 
prayer in order to make room for the spirit of God. He did not understand 
the Scriptures “as if God would not work through any o±er medium; 
for He both could and did work without any medium.”®^ He frankly called 
it a pious fraud that “God had given man only the Holy Writ,” and he 
declared that “if we knew nothing more than the Holy Scriptures, and had 
no other company on the way to godliness, we should never reach our 
goal.”®® Finally he gave the reader this astounding injunction: “You 
yourself should become a Holy Writ.”®® Mysticism, with the various forms 
of which he was well acquainted, was not to him a question of erudite 
knowledge, but of life. The mystical states of purification, illumination, 
and union he had experienced himseif in his soul. And it was, furthermore, 
an established fact with Tersteegen “that on a single littie page of the true 
mystical writings, there is to be found, by those who seek God, more of 
the Divine essence, light, counsel, comfort and peace, than in ten and more 
folios of feeble, insipid theology.”^®® The question of what one is to 
imderstand by mysticism was answered by Tersteegen from the mystical 
experience itself. “No one can say rightly what it is without himself being 
a mystic; and no one can properly understand it, if he is not on the way to 
being a mystic.”^®^ According to Tersteegen, mysticism does not consist 
either in knowing extraordinary secrets nor in experiencing blissful 
ecstasies. “To be utterly for God is the true secret of the inward or 
mystical life, whereof people make such strange and frightening pictures 
to themselves,” Tersteegen wrote in one of his letters.^®^ There is a 
straightforward Christian mysticism, which has nothing of pantheism in 
it, which mingles in with Tersteegen’s words of wisdom and counsel. 
Moreover he brought to Protestant Christendom the great gift of mysticism, 
which cannot be prized too highly, and of which Christendom, tom 
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between orthodoxy and rationalism^ stood in sore need. Tersteegen pro- 
claimed in words “ what his contemporary Johann Sebastian Bach had 
expressed in music, and according to Albert Schweitzer, Bach was one of 
the phenomena of German mysticism. In both these men did the 
Protestant mystical religiousness find its noblest expression, for it was 
able to blend into a loftier third current, the twin currents of orthodoxy 
and pietism. 

Tersteegen’s mysticism does not move along speculative lines. Nor do 
we find with him any of the bold assertions to be encountered in Master 
Eckhart and Angeius Sdesius. Rather did his mysticism revolve exclusively 
about the spiritual man, which to him was of such importance, that 
external man could not compare with it. In this respect Tersteegen cannot 
be represented as the ideal of the harmoniously conceived man. Yet it is 
almost always the other way round in life, that much more frequently do 
we come upon the outwardly developed man, wliile the perfecdy formed 
inward man is something quite unusual. German spirituality found its 
fairest flowering in the Saint of the Wuppertal. “Whole worlds are to be 
found within us; deep down within us lie the secret of evil and the secret 
of godliness, the depths of Satan, and the depths of Divinity revealed 
through the spirit. . . . Everything outward is and must be to us a mirror 
of what is to be found within.”^®® Tersteegen was so deeply immersed in 
his heart, that nothing of what happened to him outwardly could disturb 
the spiritual man within him. Everything he transferred to his spirit, and 
even his utterances were based on the heart. Sin dwells within one, and 
for this reason release from sin must be effected from within also. Man 
cannot know true bliss so long as he remains outside his soul. This 
conception led Tersteegen to declare: “Therefore Christ must and shah 
be bom in fact within our hearts.”^®^ Man, unhappily, has not only joyfully 
abandoned the outer Paradise, but he has also, and “most especially, lost 
the inner Paradise.”^®^ His exclusive inward direction gives to Tersteegen 
that rare spirituality which grips us like the music of another world, and of 
which these beautiful words give evidence: “Tme inward spirituality is 
the work of God and not of man. ... A spiritual soul is doing enough even 
when it does nothing at all. A still sinking-down, a silent acquiescence, a 
simple watchfulness, is all work enough for a soul in which God works.”^®® 
We encounter the inward man in Tersteegen as the greatest reality of his 
life; he conversed, as it were, with his own soul: and this can never cease 
to make us marvel. 

Above all did Tersteegen strive to lead the inward man into that stillness 
in which he may perceive the presence of God. He possessed, furthermore, 
the wonderful gift of being able to make known the immeasurable sig- 
niflcance of God’s presence to man, showing how much more it is than the 
mere conception of Divinity. Tersteegen’s deepest endeavour was devoted 
to entering the presence of God, without having to say anything or to do 
anything — simply to be beside Him. He strove for this, and for this only. 
This was quite sufficient for him, as he declared so splendidly in the song 
which reveals the fundamental melody into which his life harmonised: 
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God is ever present: 

Let us then adore 
And venerate Him h^re / 

God is in our midsL 
Be all mthin us still 
And let it bow before Him I 
Who do know Him^ 

Who do know Him^ 

Close your eyes: 

Comey surrender yet again?-^^ 

The presence of God is the starting-point and the goal of all Tersteegen’s 
strivings. Whether he was writing letters, heating chemical retorts, or 
giving counsel to men, he was always in this wonderful presence of God, 
which he had first experienced during his period of still seclusion, and 
which remained the central factor of his life. God’s presence in his life 
was lilte a hub to its wheel, and to which all the spokes converge; and it lent 
to his life that peculiar sense of security in which there was no room for any 
feeling of fear. It was from this indescribable presence of God that there 
flowed both his power of speech and the Grace with which his cure of souls 
was imbued. It is this alone which makes the mysterious influence which 
poured out of this man intelligible. The Divine presence was the inviolable 
core of his existence, and it cannot be described, for it is as though it 
vanished away from any description of a mystical nature. Tersteegen never 
attempted to prove the reality of God’s presence. But like all the Saints he 
considered that no book was “superfluous in the world, which sought to 
prove the existence of God.”^®® Apart from a period of temptation he was 
always firmly convinced of God’s existence. It presented no serious 
problem to him at aH since he was filled with the belief that God, m- 
questionably, was ever present in his heart. This may at first sound rather 
simple; but, like everything simple, it is the greatest thing, and one of 
which a man can only speak with trembling and joyful heart. In this belief 
in the constant presence of God in the Christian’s heart lies the inmost core 
of Tersteegen’s religiousness, from which there radiates a perceptible sense 
of power. “Belief in the merciful, inwardly sweet presence of God is the 
most powerful means whereby the soul may quickly be made holy,”^®® 
Since Tersteegen regarded his whole life in the inner light of God’s 
presence, he was enabled to speak of it in an exceptionally expressive 
manner: “The air in vrhich we live is near to us; the air is in us, and we 
are in the air; God is infinitely nearer to us, we live, we are suspended in 
God; WT eat, drink, and work in God; and whoever sins — ^be not alarmed 
that I do say it—sins in God. This presence of God is unimaginable; we 

cannot and we must not make any picture of it, we must simply believe 

God is far deeper within us than the inmost part of us; there does He 
us; there does He wait on us; there does He communicate with us, and 
make us blissful. Furthermore, this presence must we believe without 
understanding it; nor must we ever seek to feel it . . This iK)ble 
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pronouncement was a real concern to Tersteegen, not merely a doctrinal 
declaration. The old biography adds, moreover: “The presence of God 
always appeared to him to be deeply imprinted in his heart. His whole 
conduct was thus infused with a loving veneration. He believed, with 
complete certainty, that God, in His especial way, was present in his heart. 
He knew that God did look within hhn.”^^^ It is clear from these observa- 
tions that Tersteegen did not regard the experience of the Divine presence 
as a matter of common knowledge, but as something which had been 
specifically granted to him, and which filled him with the consciousness of 
God’s mercy. God’s presence is inapplicable only to the multimde, who 
have not received the impress of eternity./' “The hiddenness of God’s 
presence is truly believed by very few. But do you know, that if everyone 
were to believe in truth, then the whole world would be filled with Saints, 
and the Earth would be a true Paradise 

The blissful presence of God is granted only to the man who strives after 
it unceasingly. Moreover it is only in a secondary dependence on the 
emotions. Its diJSerence from all otiier feelings must be stressed, for one 
must be careful not to build it up on a rocky foundation. We may feel it or 
we may not, but this does not alter its activity, Tersteegen distinguished a 
threefold presence of God: first, His presence in everything which fills 
everything; then the presence of His grace, which knocks at the door of 
men’s hearts, reminding one of repentance; and, finally, the presence of 
God which dwells within, and which is the fruit of both the others. With 
Tersteegen himself this last presence was clearly perceptible, since his 
whole life was devoted to looking on God, worshipping God, extolling 
God, and loving God. It was his unshakable knowledge of the reality of 
God which spoke with overwhelming force from Tersteegen’s mystical 
utterances on the nature of God’s presence. In Tersteegen’s stillness we 
come face to face with the eternal mystery, and in fear and trembling have 
to tread upon the ground where we must remove our shoes : for it is holy 
ground. The constant presence of God is the secret of Tersteegen’s life, 
and for this reason is he spoken of as a Saint. 

V 

Tersteegen once wrote in one of his letters that the children of God have 
three birthdays. On their first birthday they come into this world; through- 
out the second birthday they mount by stages out of the dark state of 
nature into the grace of light; and for the third birthday, Tersteegen, like 
the martyrs of old, points to death, which “releases God’s children from 
this anxious world, from the narrow prison of this body of humiliations, 
from all spiritual perils, when it joyfiilly moves into the boundlessness of 
loving, sweet eternity. And indeed, this last birth is often sorely distressing 
so that the child must moan and weep imtil it is ended; but it is all for his 
best.”^^® Like aU the Saints, Tersteegen had a most positive attitude to- 
wards death, which bordered on longing; and he once wrote: “When a 
pious man dies, we should not say %e is dead’; we should say, ‘^he has gone 
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to Heaven; this was the day for his journeying to Heaven’.”^^* 

It is an indication of Tersteegen’s Christianity that as a spiritual pilgrim- 
age it had only a slight affinity to earthly life. According to hhns the 
Christian is not created for the earthy nor does he have to burrow rotand in 
it like a mole. He is to be regarded as a pilgrim only: 

Comey chUdreriy let us gOy 
The eventide draws near. 

^Tis perilous to stay 
Within this wilderness; 

Comey theny make strong your hearts 
To Eternity to wandery 
From one strength to another , 

The ending is so good}^^ 

This release from the earth was naturally made easier for him by reason 
of the Seven Years’ War and its consequences^ which overshadowed the 
last years of his life. Indeed, he was not even disturbed by the soldiery, 
and said, with regard to the political events: “Oh what a great mercy it 
is when the change of themes, states, and places, brings about no change 
in our hearts, but we, with our spirit, remain unchanging in every place, 
that is, with God and His will.”^® These words were not spoken out of an 
unfeeling indifference to outward events: they reveal a Saintly perception 
which was higher than all earthly cares. 

With serene patience did Tersteegen behold the activities of men, and, 
in this respect, was able to pronounce words of almost Socratic wisdom. 
His composure came from his nearness to God, which cabled him to say: 
“They should all be ashamed, who would make out that God is a tyrant 
and a hater of men. No, there is no anger in God excepting against evil; 
no, God did not create us in order to hate us or be hated by us; His one 
purpose was to love us, and be loved by us in eternity.”^’ He was able to 
assert this, moreover, when he was ill and so short of breath that many a 
night he had to sit up the whole time. And even death came in stillness to 
this man. He received no sudden intimation of it; it was more like a gentle 
transition into eternity. One of Tersteegen’s last utterances, before he fell 
asleep for ever, was a short soliloquy: “Oh thou poor and insigniheant 
Lazarus! And yet the Angels are not ashamed to seize hold of thee!” 

Was not this Saintly life of Tersteegen’s impressive in its external 
immobility? In truth there is little which is more impressive than this 
existence in the stillness of God’s presence. Its inward light and Divine 
peace are clearly not perceptible to everybody. It has the impressiveness of 
sunbeams which so often shine without being noticed at all. The most 
extraordinary feature of Tersteegen’s life lies precisely in his rejection of 
anything extraordinary. Only the way in which this man followed the path 
of God, inwardly, is remarkable. Obviously Tersteegen is not the 
embodiment of the whole of Protestantism. The eternal protest against 
the impossibility of limiting something which is limited found no ex- 
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pressioD ia him. But always to regard Protestantism purely 'as a protesting 
force, is merely seeing only one side of it. Tersteegen, wilt Ms Saintly 
life, enriched Protestantism profoundly. He is undoubtedly one of the 
most sublime expressions of German Protestantism, in wMch he reveals 
a soul wMch is charaaerised by its constant fraMmess regarding the 
Gospel. Tersteegen is the first manifestation of a new type of Saint who 
lives k the world as a genukely Protestant layman, in order to shed the 
light of Eternity on to everyday life. 





THE INSPIRED IDIOT 
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I 

IN THE French literature of to-day the novels of Georges Bernanos 
occupy a peculiar position. Through nearly aJI of them there moves the 
figure of ihe Saint, about which the author’s thought revolves, and few 
authors, without falling into dullness, have been able to depict the Saint 
with such j&ightening veracity as Bernanos has done. Through his under- 
lying art it was granted to this Frenchman to lift the modern religious novel 
up to a spiritual level which the ^eat^part of literary production fails to 
attain. In Bernanos’ great works the inner countenance of ±e Saint is 
revealed, and from it there streams forth^ the eternal light. For a real 
understanding of the Saint tj^ere is incomparably more to be learned from 
Bernanos’ accounts than the stylised lives of Saints, which, with 
their vainglorying, so often and so grievously sin against the spirit of 
humility. Bernanos represents the Saint in all his toiling, through which 
the inner joy still shines forth: ‘‘Every life which is beautifully spent, O 
Lord, bears witness unto Thee; but with the Saint, it is as though this 
proof were tom out of the living body with red-hot irons.”^ If we ask 
ourselves what model Bernanos had before him for the Abbe Ch6vance, 
the Abb6 Donissan, and the author of the Diary of a Coimtry Priesty we 
soon realise that it was none other than the priest of Ars; and indeed, 
according to the author’s own words, “the fame of a certain other priest 
of Ars had reached” the Abbe Donissan.^ Moreover he knowingly placol 
some of the famous Saint’s sayings into the Abbe’s mouth.^ It is well worth 
noting the fact that the priest of Ars, an illiterate man to whom the name of 
Racine must always have been quite meaningless, and who never held any 
book of belles-lettres in his hand, should again and again have been used as 
a model by a modem French author. This was possible only with a figure 
like that of the Saint of Ars, whose greatness is in no way inferior to 
Bernanos’ elaborations of it. 

Jean Marie Baptiste Vianney, to give him his full name, was a rdigious 
personality of unusual force. He knew nothing about this and that, he 
knew only one thing. To the incomparable exclusion of ever 3 diing dse he 
addressed himself to the Divine. He accepted his obligation to hcfiiness at 
an early age, and it took complete possession of him. Every word he uttered 
was spoken out of the world of religiousness. He brought to a conclusion 
an achievement which it would be hard for anyone to imitate. From this 
man there emanated an influence which cannot be overlooked, and Ac 
results of which cannot be contested even by scojfers. 
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From the purely external point of view he was far from being an impos- 
ing figure- In his threadbare cassock and his unpolished rustic shoes there 
TOS nothing prepossessing about him. The awkwardness of his nature was 
underlined rather than concealed. His appearance^ which often bordered 
on the ludicrous, was totally lacking in dignity, and it is quite impossible 
to exalt the figure of the priest of Ars into anything superhuman- Unless 
we are to be guilty of giving a false impression of him, he must be des* 
cribed at once as a homely village cure. No other description of him con- 
forms to the truth. There was even something of the idiot in him; and in 
the eyes of the world he was a simpleton who did not even understand 
what was to his own advantage. 

We must reflect upon both these facts, the unusual religious gift, and 
the aspect, almost of idiocy, of Vianney, if we are to understand the 
curious impression which this man made upon his contemporaries. They 
were unable to classify him, and in the opinion of one free-thinker, ‘‘it is 
nauseating that this priest of Ars should make so bold as to disturb the 
nineteenth century.*"^ In point of fact the existence of this man offers 
difficulties even to the modem mind, for he casts aside the conception 
which modem man has of the significant human. Vianney is the awl^ard 
intruder in an age which knows all about itself and pays homage to the 
ideal of unmetaphysical man; and with the priest of Ars a different, 
unknown reality moved into the centre of the stage, something which had 
meaning for few people in those days. The riddle with which he confronts 
one is only to be solved through the world of Saints. As an inspired idiot 
he emerges from that background to which the New Testament refers: 
“If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise.’^ 


II 

It will in no way contribute to a proper understanding of Viaimey if we 
refer to his nationality and his century. The national landscape as a 
background is quite lacking in this life, as Gheon noted.® In reading the 
history of his life one does not realise at all that he was a Frenchman. There 
was nothing of the specifically French mentality about him, and he might 
just as well have lived in England or Germany. He had much more in 
common with Brother Konrad of Parzheim, the Capuchin janitor from 
Bavaria, who was also spoken of as holy, than he had with the Marseillaisc- 
singing French. The age in which he lived scarcely touched him. His 
childhood was passed in the period of the French Revolution, regarding the 
causes and problems of which he neither at the time nor* later expressed any 
opinion at all. To make him out to have been an opponent of the Revolution 
is a quite unwarrantable magnification of his nature. On the other hand, 
Vianney never danced round the tree of liberty, nor was he affected by the 
storming of the Bastille. Only the closing of the churches and the muting 
of the bells, which the revolutionaries decreed, shocked the small boy. 
The religious services which were held in the utmost secrecy made an 
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indelible impression on his responsive soul. The conception of a persecuted 
Church was his legacy from the time of the Revolution, His later youth 
and the first years of manhood coincided with the period of the Napoleonic 
Empire. This period, too, passed over Vianney^s head without leaving a 
trace, as the years of the Revolution had done. The violent Corsican, whose 
successes intoxicated the whole of France, made no impression whatsoever 
upon him. This usurper, the pulveriser of peoples, was scarcely even 
mentioned by him. It is difficult, indeed, to believe that Vianney and 
Napoleon were contemporaries. 

Much more indicative of Vianney’s nature is his rustic ancestry. His 
highly religious-minded family was distinguished for its beneficent 
activities. In his grandfather’s house there had once stayed that Saint who, 
under the name of Joseph Labre, and at that time as an unknown beggar, 
knocked at men’s doors, and who was one of the most wonderful figures of 
post-Tridentine Catholicism. Vianney’s mother was a woman of great 
piety, and she led him into the way of religion at an early age. ‘T owe a 
debt to my mother,” said the priest of Ars, and added, “virtue goes easily 
from mothers into the hearts of their children, who willingly do what they 
see being done.”® Vianney was one of the many instances of those men 
who had before their eyes the model of a pious mother, whose influence 
can often last for a lifetime. He was a good-natured boy, with blue eyes 
and brown hair. In spite of his lively disposition, he admitted much later 
on in life, that “when I was young, I did not know evil ; I was first acquain- 
ted with it in the confessional, from the mouths of sinners.”’ A spiritual 
virginity was his, and wickedness played no part in his nature, as in the 
case of Prince Myschkin in Dostoievski’s novel. The Idiot Vianney never 
got entangled in youthful follies. When a little girl, in childish innocence, 
made an allusion to a later alliance between them both, he recoiled j&om 
her in horror. The little Jean was a willing lad, fond of teasing, and 
possessed of a tranquil nature. In his earliest childhood he tended the 
cattle, and then, later, as a farmhand, performed from early morning tmtil 
late evening all the tasks which a peasant life entails. Like so many religious 
figures, Vianney, too, arose from the peasant state in which the pious 
tradition was still firmly rooted. Intellectual problems and city manners 
were alien to him ail his life. He was always a son of the land, which he 
never disowned in his personal appearance. As the son of peasants he had 
direct contact with the people^ and firom them he had that immense 
capacity for suffering at which one must always wonder in considering 
simple folk. 

In a moment not particularly glorious for him his life emerged from the 
purely family circle, and assumed personal features of its own. Since 
Napoleon was in need of soldiers, the twenty-year old Vianney was called 
up. He was unable to buy his freedom by obtaiaing a substitute, and had 
no option but to sling a knapsack on his back. The crude, swearing jests of 
his fellow-recruits at the barracks distressed him greatly. Soon, however, 
he was despatched to Spain, but fell ill on the way there. His l^s would 
no longer bear him, and he lost contact with the rest of the tro<^. In an 
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attempt to catch them up^ he encountered a man who told him of a place 
of concealment in the Cevennesj and as the result of this Vianney became 
a deserter. In his inteilectuai torpor he did not consider the consequences 
of his action, and merely followed an innate instinct to find a place of 
safety. It was his first idiotic action, and in his ignorance, Viaimey had 
landed himself in a most delicate situation. Yet he made no attempts, 
subsequently, to correct tlie position. The deserter spent the first months 
hiding in a stable, and later hid himself from the military police in a 
hayrick. For two whole years Vianney led an underground existence under 
the name of J6T6me Vincent. His father, an honourable man, was much 
exercised over his son’s desertion, and besought him to present himself to 
the military authorities without delay. The son, however, rejected the 
paternal advice, and preferred to remain a deserter. 

Understandably enough this unfortunate affair has caused embarrass- 
ment to more than one of his biographers. It was indeed a somewhat 
scandalous business. It would have been so much pleasanter if one had 
been able to show how in his youth the priest of Ars had been a brave 
soldier, filled with the noble patriotism which inspired Joan of Arc and 
Saint Louis. But the truth is quite the reverse. There is this dark patch in 
Viaime 5 r’s life, which does not appear to fit ha with one’s notion of the 
man*s holiness. To seek to excuse him by saying ‘‘everything has been 
distorted, and he has been abused,” would be fair enough, but even so 
there is no point in glossing over Viamie 3 ^s reprehensible conduct. 
Desertion is desertion, and nothing can get away from the fact. Patriotically 
inclined men are always bound to regard Vianney’s desertion as highly 
censurable. But the religious man does not regard patriotism as the highest 
attitude, for to him it is lower than the Divine. Throughout his life 
Vianney displayed no interest whatsoever towards militar y events. They 
lay quite outside his field of vision. For this reason he was not aware of 
anything blameworthy in his action, and he never experienced the least 
regret for it. With all his awkwardness this simpleton realised even then 
the conflict between Christianity and warfare, and realised it much more 
dearly than those who believe that, in this respect, they can serve two 
masters. 

Since, in the end, his youngest brother offered to take his place in the 
army, Vianney was struck off the list and able to crawl out of his hiding- 
place. But even in the next few years there is nothing favourable to report 
about him. Even before he had been called up, the yoimg man had 
expressed a desire to become a priest. In view of his ingrained piety rhk 
wish is not surprising. It was, however, bluntly repudiated by his father, 
who was naturally unwilling to lose an able assistant in the work of the 
farm. A great deal of patient perseverance was necessary until his father’s 
stem dedsion could be changed. Only when he was nineteen years old was 
he finally allowed to go to BaUey, the parish priest of EcuUy, to receive 
instraction. To this worthy man goes the honour of having been the first to 
have recogmsed Vianney^s high calling. He did not permit himself an 
instant’s doubt regarding this perception, and was quite tmdeterred by the 
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coundess obstacles which lay in the path of the plan’s Mfilment, The state 
of Vianney’s knowledge^ which he had acquired at the village school^ was 
of the most primitive order^ and he had not the gift of learning easily. 
Grammar presented the wretched yoimgster with immense dUEculties, 
and his progress for a few months was negligible. Despite the greatest 
endeavours his untutored brain learned things very slowly, and it was even 
slower to retain what had been learned. Everything that he attempted to 
grasp ran straight through his memory like water through a sieve. 
Especially did Latin — the language of the Church — go in and out of his 
thick peasant’s skull, however much the sturdy lad worried at it. His 
intellectual gifts were obviously just not up to it, for Vianney was on the 
border of mental infirmity. No wonder, then, that he lost heart, that he was 
seized with an aversion to all his school-books, and that he began to have 
doubts about his vocation. The yoimg man was very near to giving up and 
returning to his plough, and it was only the persistence of his master 
which prevented him from doing so. Although the plan to become a priest 
was fanned by a spark of pride in Vianneys breast, the suffering of his 
studies would — ^wi&out the intervention of the master — ^have extinguished 
it. The whole period of his studies was one of mortification to him. He 
himself sought to overcome his dffficulties by practising ascetic piety. 
The student moved into the priest’s house at Ecully as a servant, and in all 
humility devoted his spare time to sawing wood and digging in the garden. 
When the wearisome task of learning threatened to destroy his dream of 
becoming a priest, he undertook a long pilgrimage on foot, hoping that in 
this way he would be more deserving of an ability to study. This new 
method of learning Latin through piety, however, produced no note- 
worthy results. 

Even after his desertion, when Vianney resumed his studies and entered 
a seminary, things were no better than before. His hope that in the 
meanwhile he would have matured and be more fitted for the intellectual 
demands of learning was a bitter disappointment to him. His experiences 
at the seminary were just as distressing to him as the lessons he had 
received from Bailey. He did not lack willingness; he just had no intellec- 
tual ability at all. Although at that time the educational qualifications of 
those entering the priesthood were not excessive, Vianney was imable to 
master them. Nor was it only the gift of languages which he lacked: the 
dialectics of philosophy and Descartes’ Methode were as strange to him as 
the study of Latin. Philosophical instruction, indeed, made no impression 
on him, and he derived not the slightest benefit from Ae problems it raised. 
Vianney was not even able to grasp the bare elements of philosophy when 
they explained them to him in his native language — since natur^y he was 
quite incapable of following the lectures in Latin. But although they 
attempted to explain the problem^ to him in the very simplest manner, he 
understood not an iota of what they were talking about. He stumbled over 
every lesson, and began stammering. Very often he did not evoi tmder- 
stand the questions his teachers put to him — and obviously he was evea 
less able to answer them. Sometimes Vianney would stare helple^ly at Ips 
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professors with his wide, ingenuous eyes, would bleat like a sheep, while 
the students who sat beside him on the bench would burst out into roars of 
laughter, and then, in deep humiliation, he would lower his eyes again. This 
inarticulate creature must indeed have presented a pitiful spectacle, and 
his sheer stupidity often brought his teachers to the borders of despair. 
Things were made no better by the fact that he obviously had no great 
aptitude for theology. To the seminary he was merely an intolerable 
burden, and to his fellow-students a laughing-stock. He received not the 
least consolation from anyone in this melancholy situation. Vianney 
admitted later that he had suffered *‘a little” at the seminary. “Those who 
know the reluctance with which he spoke of himself will have little 
difficulty in substituting the word ‘cruelly’ for ‘a little’,” wrote his first 
biographer. ® The seminary’s certificate placed on record that his conduct, 
his character, and his industry were good, but his educational attainments 
were described as “very weak.”^ Of what avail were the continual sadness 
of his countenance and the heartbreaking humility of his spirit in the face 
of his shortcomings ? They could not make amends for his lack of learning, 
and in the end the professors gave up asking him any questions at all. They 
regarded his continued endeavour as quite pointless and lurged him to 
leave the seminary. The suggestion was put to him with the very greatest 
reluctance, in view of the acute shortage of priests in France at that time. 
But there was no prospect whatever of being able to make any use of this 
idiot of a man. It was a terrible blow for Vianney, who was now twenty-nine 
years of age, to have to leave the seminary. It was a sore tribulation to him, 
after toiling so long like Sisyphus up a path which had brought him nothing 
but shame, to find the gate shut before him. For this same simpleton 
burned with a zeal to save souls. The situation offers a remarkable parallel 
to that of another Saint, Joseph of Copertino, who, by reason of his feeble 
talents, was never able to distinguish between white bread and brown, 
could not get accepted by any monastery, and yet was filled with such an 
overflowing grace, that he far surpassed Anything which has been ex- 
perienced in this field in modem times. With Vianney it was thanks only 
to the inflexibility of his father’s friend, Bailey, that he was not finally left 
out in the dark. On the intervention of this energetic priest, who, having 
had Vianney boarding with him, knew very much more about him, and 
who had perceived his religiousness, Vianney was at least granted the 
favour of being admitted to the examination. He completely lost his head, 
however, at the sight of the examination room, was hopelessly bewildered 
by everything, and, in Ms agitation, submitted answers which had nothing 
whatever to do with the questions. Purely because Vianney was described 
by the disapproving examiners as a “model of piety” did the Vicar-general, 
who was present, come to this generous decision: “Very well then, I shall 
call him. The grace of God will do the rest.”^® Vianney was handed over to 
the Bishop for ordination on condition, of course, “that the new priest 
should absolve sins in accordance with the opinion of his ecclesiastical 
superiors.”^^ He was then handed back to Bailey, as Ms vicar, so that he 
could pursue Ms studies; and three years later, after Bailey’s death. 
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Viamey was appointed to be the priest of Ars. 

The meaning of Vianney’s difficult years of study has never been 
properly understood. In order to avoid exhibiting the Saint’s weaknesses 
too much, his lack of gifts has usually been considerably understated. 
There has even been talk of a legend, thus putting aU the blame on to the 
course of time. Usually his lack of success has been explained by the fact 
that he began his schooling at a time when others have left their studies 
far behind them. And yet nothing is gained by these exculpatory explana- 
tions. Setting aside the fact that others have begun their studies even later 
on in life than he did, and brought them to a successful conclusion, the 
glossed-over version of Vianney’s failures is entirely colourless and cx)m- 
pletely misses the inner meaning of them. No one who attempts to efface 
this peasant’s stupidity, can ever have recognised the immense grace which 
illuminated his life. For, after all, there is nothing wonderful in the fact 
that a wise man should perform a great task in the world; but that a man 
whose intellecmal gifts were so slight as to border on the idiotic should 
have eventually accomplished something which we must all respect, this 
is something which cannot at all be explained away on natural grounds. 
Viaimey really was a complete dolt His behaviour was not only due to his 
awkward clumsiness, he was mentally akin to the idiot. Vianney himself has 
referred to this infirmity in all candour: ^‘What would you ? I have learned 
nothing at studying,” and added, “compared with the other priests I am 
like Brodier” — ^this was the name of an idiot boy of the neighbourhood.^® 
Vianney regarded himself as a complete fool, and said of himself: “I am, 
really! Look at what a blockhead I am!”^^ This was no mask of folly which 
he assumed: it was sancta simplidtas. The qualities which he lacked, and 
which made Vianney such a pitiful figure, provide, at the same time, 
irrefutable evidence of the fact that holiness does not lie on the same plane 
as the gifts of the intellect. There are religious qualifications which are 
quite independent of the power of understanding. A man who is intellec- 
tually weak can perform tasks of which wisdom is incapable. Religiousness 
is not attained by the way of reason, but intuitively, and is available to aU 
men. For this reason Vianney’s strange life may be very simply summed 
up: Providence made use of ffiis bloc^ead. And this is the deepest secret 
of the priest of Ars! From this fact it may be concluded that God availed 
himself of such a feeble person in order to demonstrate that the great work 
is not to be ascribed to the powers of men. In the midst of the rationalist 
age the divine nature appeared in the garb of an idiot, and God permitted 
that the greatest priest whom France produced in the nineteenth century 
shoxild at first have been regarded by the Church as unworthy of the 
priesthood. Viewed in this light the glorification of the idiot has nothing 
scandalous about it. For although Vianney was feeble-minded, his 
simplicity had its own melody. Thanks to his foolish intellectual outlook 
he lived in accordance with a totally unusual hypothesis, which it is 
difficult to specify, and yet which is reflected throughout his strange life. 
This fool in Christ, in his transparent candour, had, moreover, not a trace 
of that sly craftiness which would necessarily be the destruction of 
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Christendom. Vianney belonged, rather, to those poor in spirit to whom 
Jesus, astonishingly enough, granted the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
beatitudes, and of whom the Lord, in an incomprehensible utterance, said: 

thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 

Ill 

The iittie hamlet of Ars lies about twenty-two miles north of Lyons on 
the Dombes plateau. At that time the inhabitants amounted to barely 
two hundred and thirty persons, who lived in brick houses with thatched 
roofs. After the events of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
disorders and confusion, even this little nest, so far off the beaten track, 
was infected unpleasantly by the post-war mentality. Morals had been 
relaxed and religious life had suffered severely. The four taverns were 
always filled to overflowing, and the village girls gave themselves up with 
ardour to the delights of dancing. The moral state of the community at 
that time has been thus described: “Nobody at Ars would have dreamed of 
stealing a penny from his neighbour’s purse; but very few had any qualms 
of conscience about swindling their purchasers when selling them live- 
stock, or in so wrapping up the bundles of hemp that the bad pieces were 
hidden from view. Fathers would laugh when their children came home 
with their aprons filled with stolen tumips.”^^ The villagers of Ars, in fact, 
were just as people are wont to be after a series of demoralising events. 

It was not, therefore, a special honour to become the priest of this small 
parish. The bishop, however, considered the place appropriate for a priest 
who was not conspicuous for his gifts, and, for his part, Vianney was not 
in the least put out at the insignificance of Ars. Yet he was soon to develop 
so greatly in this field of action, that for most men he completely lost his 
surname, and went down to history as “the priest of Ars.” As the son of a 
peasant he quickly made contact with the country-folk. As soon as Vianney 
understood the religious situation of his new territory, he resolved to take 
up arms against the spiritual neglect which was so prevalent. 

Like all young hotspurs he attacked the population with the utmost 
rigour, for there was something of the zealot in the new parish-priest of 
Ars. He would tolerate no sort of amusement, and, in his simplicity, he 
interpreted moral requirements quite literally. The people of Ars were at 
first completely astounded by the harshness of his behaviour. Even the 
pious fairies in the village had difficulty in accustoming themselves to 
Vianney’s rigorous way^. On the taverns and the young people’s craze for 
dancing he declared unrelenting war. The rustic amusements of country- 
folk as they are desaibed in the stories of Jeremias Gotthelf— without any 
prejudice, and purely from the point of view of folklore — were completely 
foreign to Vianney’s nature. He did not understand them in the very least. 
A dictum like “he who loves men loves also their jo3rs,” is imthinkable with 
Vianney. The holiness of joy and celebration, as it is indicated in the 
marxi^e at Cana in the Gospel according to Saint John, was completely 
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Strange to iiim. He saw no need whatever for a whole community to rejoice. 
In this respect he did not have the same view as that held by the genial 
teacher of youth, Don Bosco, who even as a Saint knew how to relax with 
young people. To the priest of Ars the most innocent distraction might 
lead to sin, against which he sought to shield the souls entrusted to his 
care. Like a second Savonarola, he cursed dancing as ‘'the scented sin,’" 
and, in his almost fanatical attitude to it, he would not rest until he had 
outlawed even the most innocent of jollifications from his parish. He was 
quite capable of paying the musicians, out of his own pocket, the sum 
which they had arranged with the tavern-keeper, so long as they would 
pack up their instruments forthwith and leave the village at once. In this 
connection the priest often becomes little more than an obscurantist, to 
whom all generous understanding was unknown. 

It is probable that Vianney was not permeated only by this zealous 
harshness — ^which he shares with many other young priests. Instinctively, 
and quite rightly, people find such an attitude exaggerated. That, in the 
case of the priest of Ars, the people did not feel themselves frankly repelled, 
and that the grumbling against him died away, is to be ascribed in great 
part to his kindness of heart. Possibly his kindness and generosity may be 
coimected with his mental infirmity, which did not permit him to realise 
the value of money and left him defenceless in the face of men’s lust for 
lucre. Vianney was exceptionally liberal. Even though he did not worry 
himself xmduly about the social question as we understand it to-day, his 
heart was at aU times open to the needs of his fellow-men. The affiictions 
of the poor moved him greatly, and he could not pass their miseries by and 
remain indifferent. He was dogged imceasingly by his people’s poverty. 
It was for this reason that the priest of Ars gave away all he had, so that he 
retained not a single possession of his own. The ingenuous priest interpreted 
literally Jesus’ injunction to have but one coat, and he shared out his few 
goods and chattels so completely that he himself was left in want of many 
things. He possessed nothing more than what he wore on his person. His 
emoluments, his clothes, his food — everything, in fact— all found their way 
to someone else. Vianney was capable of taking off his shoes and stockings 
in the street to give them to some starving beggar, and of walking home 
barefoot himself. He even exchanged his best hose behind a hedge with a 
beggar. This burning compassion, which far surpasses a reasonable 
pleasure in giving, is an unmistakable indication of Vianney’s sheer 
Christianity. Although the wiseacres may proclaim his boundless charity 
as the conduct of an idiot, it does reveal the wealth of love which filled 
the man. Like Vincent de Pau|, the priest of Ars, too, was filled with great 
pity for the number of abandoned children, and as a remedy for their 
distress, he founded an orphanage which he called “Providence Home.” 
He conjured it up, as it were, out of the air, without any means at his 
disposal; and for its maintenance he had constantly to pray to God. The 
people of Ars soon saw that through their priest a new reality was appear- 
ing, one which was different from that in which they had always dw^ 
before. 
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The association of harshness and generosity had an inexplicable result 
To this must be ascribed the fact that this ignorant priest, who only after 
much toil and trouble had been admitted to the priesthood, achieved 
sometMiig which many priests would like to have done, but which is 
granted to scarcely any. Not over night, but little by little, the tiny hamlet 
underwent a change. The people of Ars were unable to remain aloof for 
long from the grace which radiated from the remarkable personality of 
their priest. It took Vianney ten whole years to renew Ars, but the com- 
munity changed so noticeably and to such an extent that it was observed 
even by outsiders. There was no more working on Sundays, the church 
was filled more and more every year, and drunkenness fell off. In the end 
the taverns had to close their doors since they had no more customers ; and 
even domestic squabbles abated. Honesty became the principal character- 
istic. “Ars is no longer Ars,” as Vianney himself wrote ; for it had undergone 
a fundamental change. Under iiis guidance the little village became a 
community of pious people, to whom all his labours were directed. It is 
truly astoimding to reflect upon what Vianney, with a staff of trained 
assistants, was able to achieve in the village in the space of a few years. 
What an immense amount of endeavour underlay his work will best be 
appreciated by anyone who has had to convert only a few drunkards to 
sanity. Many a time does it seem that it would be simpler to overturn a 
mountain than to raise up men who have fallen by the way. At Ars, 
however, a whole village was transformed, so radically indeed, that there 
were afterwards no good men and bad men, since they had all, without 
exception, become as new. This tremendous achievement is like a miracle, 
and the attentive reader may judge of its greatness in Leonard and Gertrude. 

Naturally the sermons played their part in all this, and Vianney applied 
the greatest exertions in composing them, especially in the choice of text, 
for naturally it was his aim to be understood by his people. While he 
frequently addressed them on death and the last Judgment, he also sought 
to rouse them from apathy. He never inveighed against other religious 
creeds. The apathetic Catholic was Vianne/s principal objective. He used 
forcible language in lashing out at half-hearted Christians. He made no 
bones about haranguing his congregation in the following terms from the 
pulpit: “Some are addressing their minds to their worldly affairs, others to 
their amusements ; there is a man down here fast asleep, and that one over 
there is bored to desperation; there is somebody moving his head about, 
and someone else yawning; another one is scratching himself, and some- 
body is flipping over the pages of his book; and the rest are all wondering 
if this service is going to end soon.”^® Not just once did he thunder at his 
parishioners in this way, similar outbursts are to be found in nearly aU his 
sermons. They became almost a second nature to him, and gave the 
characteristic stamp to the sermons of his earlier years. At the same time, 
these often blustering sermons have no particular note of their own, as may 
be seen from the volumes of them which were published after his death. 
They arc rigorously moralising village sermons and contain no new 
interpretations of the old truths. Neither in substance nor in language do 
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they arrest us. What Vianney preached was said before and has been said 
since his time by countless priests in exactly the same words; and he says 
nothing but that people should heed the sermons to the best of their 
ability. Thus it cannot have been chiefly due to his sermons that Ars was 
renovated in such an amazing manner. The merit cannot have been due 
to the sermons alone anyway since not infrequently the priest of Ars would 
stop short while still in the pulpit. The lack of talents was making itself 
felt again. Vianney was not one of those great preachers who can always 
wield the word of God like a spiritual sword with unfailing might. What an 
exasperating impression must the attentive congregation of Ars have 
received when their zealous preacher, in the midst of his violent gesticula- 
tions was suddenly deserted by his memory, and, quite simply, had no 
more to say! Such painful occurrences befell Vianney again and again, 
and there was nothing for it but to end the service and to climb down 
dejectedly from the pulpit. This embarrassing picture of a preacher 
suddenly stricken dumb is that of the priest of Ars. And yet these dis- 
astrous ineptitudes did not damage his holy zeal in the very least; the only 
consequence was that Vianney would redouble his endeavours in the 
preparation of his sermons. 

The explanation of this mysterious transformation of the village of Ars 
must be sought elsewhere, "^at very few men in their whole lives only 
come near to understanding, was completely grasped, in a remarkable 
manner, by this foolish simpleton: that a man must always begin with 
himself, and that even the rebirth of a community can only be achieved by 
its renewing itself. We must expect nothing of men which is not already 
embodied within them. On the basis of this perception Vianney set to 
work, in the first place upon himself, so that he could attain the ideii which 
he demanded of his parishioners in his own person. He took his own 
religious obligations with the greatest seriousness, and did not care whether 
the people noticed this or not. And finally the inhabitants of Ars said to 
each other: “Our priest always does what he says himself; he practises 
what he preaches. Never have we seen him allow himself any form of 
relaxation.”^® 

At a time when the village was wrapped in sleep, it was Vianney’s 
practice to get up. “At two o’clock in the morning he stood up and prayed. 
At four o’clock he was in the church for the offering of the Holy Sacrament. 
He did not leave the church until about noon.”^^ Every day he prayed to 
God to convert his community, and would moisten the flagstones of the 
church with his tears. This continual praying did not keep him fix)m his 
activities, but enables his whole work to arise out of the consciousness of 
a spiritual union with God. But the people of Ars received an increasingly 
more forcible impression of him: “This man is not as others are.”^* 

Side by side with his praying, the priest of Ars was accustomed to 
practise an intense asceticism. None of his acts removed him further from 
the nineteenth century than his ascetic activities. The last century devoted 
itself by every conceivable means to making man’s existence more and 
more comfortable, even though, in the course of this endeavour, he sank 
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ever lower and lower into a soulless well-being. Modern thought sees in 
asceticism merely a pointless self-tormenting, or else takes refuge in 
explanations about it. Such an interpretation is clearly inappropriate to 
the attitude of the priest of Ars, for it can only obstruct one’s approach to 
him; and similarly so if one speaks of Jansenist tendencies. All these 
attitudes are far from coming near to the essence of Vianney, for the 
explanation of his asceticism lies on a different plane. 

The priest of Ars subjected himself to a strict fast. In this way he sought 
to reduce the requirements of his life to a minimum. One meal suflSced him 
for the whole day. He forswore all wine, and normally ate only a little black 
bread and one or two potatoes cooked in water: he would prepare sufficient 
of these to last him the whole week, keeping them in an earthenware pan, 
and often they were covered with a coating of mould. Frequently he fasted 
for a whole day until, overcome, he would collapse from physical weakness. 
In view of this mode of life he had no need, of course, of a housekeeper— 
apart from the fact that his house stood almost empty anyway. Since he 
considered that his self-mortification was all too inadequate, he had a 
special penitential garment made, which he wore next the skin, and which, 
by reason of the constant friction against his body, was soon stained a 
reddish brown. For the most part he slept on a bare mattress — ^when he was 
not sleeping on a bundle of faggots down in the cellar. 

The height of all this asceticism was Vianne/s bedroom, into which one 
almost hesitates to enter. And yet the very first sight of the deserted room 
enables one to understand the priest of Ars in aU his profundity. On his 
deathbed his spiritual father, Bailey, had bequeathed to him all his 
penitential instruments — ^what a heritage! — and these were not allowed to 
lie neglected by the priest of Ars, With an iron-tipped scourge, which he 
would wear out in the space of two weeks, he was in the habit — ^like the 
Trappists— of lashing his naked back mercilessly every day until the blood 
began to spurt out and he collapsed to the ground VTith a duU moan. 
Although he was at great pains to keep his extraordinary castigations secret 
from the rest of the world, the dreadful cracking of the whip could be 
dearly heard in the vicinity throughout the quietness of the night. Even 
to-day flecks of blood on the bare walls of the bedroom in the priest’s house 
at Ars bear witness to the furious battles that were once fought out there. 
One cannot but be profoundly moved on beholding them, and it is hard to 
repress a shudder. One is horrified at the wild war which Vianney waged 
against his own body; one feds oppressed, and uneasy. 

The impressi<Hi whidi one receives from this nineteenth century 
sanctuary cannot readily be put into words. The healthy common sense of 
normal man feds irritated by it, and one is assailed by a whole host of 
objections, that such a mortification goes too far, that it is extravagant, 
that it parodies human dignity, that it borders upon masochism. Even the 
pious biographers of the priest of Ars did not understand his attitude, 
and for this reason they state that ‘‘his mortification of the ^esh is rather 
to be marvelled at than imitated,”^® for he had overstepped normal 
bounds. And in point of fact, only a man who was intellectually poor could 
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have followed such a course in the nineteenth century. Yet this practice of 
Vianney’s^ which approaches sheer foily^ bears a striking resemblance to 
the words of Jesus: “Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” Vianney did not scourge himself for his own amusement, he 
sought to do penance for the guilty. His asceticism was an act of expiation 
for others. ‘^My friend, here is my cure: I shall give you a small penance, 
and the rest I shall do for you myself,” said the priest of Ars.^^ This act of 
expiation on behalf of his parish is the meaning underlying the j&ightful 
seif-mortification which he practised. Whoever considers the blood-fiecked 
walls of Vianney’s bedroom for any length of time, and reflects upon them 
again and again, will suddenly reahse that the solution to the mystery of the 
transformation of Ars is to be found conclusively in the fantastic battles of 
penance which were played out in this memorable room. What went on 
here wrought the complete renovation of the village. And yet this illogical 
event cannot be understood. It is and it remains a secret^ for it belongs to 
that region of which it is said, “Let him who can understand it, do so.” 

The priest of Ars had a second goal which he sought to attain through 
his heroical asceticism. The only subject-matter which Vianney really 
grasped in the course of his education was the legend of saintliness. He 
read so much and so long on this theme, and became so intoxicated by the 
wonderful world it portrayed that suddenly he seemed himself to have 
walked out of the pages of the book as an incarnation of the legendary 
figures. The ideal of holiness enchanted him. This was the theme which 
underlay his sermons, but which he often expressed so awkwardly that one 
might well think he was talking of morality instead of holiness. “We must 
practise mortification. For this is the path which all the Saints have 
followed,” said Vianney from the pulpit.^ He placed himself in that great 
tradition which leads the way to holiness through personal sacrifice. 
“If we are not now Saints, it is a great misfortune for us: therefore we 
must be so. But so long as we have no love in om: hearts we shall never 
be Saints.”22 The Saint, to him, was not an exceptional man before whom 
we should marvel, but a possibility which was open to all Christians, even 
to a feeble village priest who could not get on at the seminary. Unmistak- 
ably did Vianney declare in his sermons that “to be a Christian and to live 
in sin is a monstrous contradiction. A Christian must be holy.”^ Vianney, 
whose acquaintance with theology was meagre, had by no means normal 
perceptions about holiness. With his Christian simplicity he had dearly 
thought much on these things and understood them intuitivdy, with his 
heart, while they are usually denied to the understanding of educated men. 
Viamiey drew special attention to the fact that in the Bible no refer^ce is 
made to any miracles performed by John the Baptist, Mary, or Joseph. 
“Thus you see that holiness does not consist in doing great things, but in 
truly obeying the commandments of God, and in fulfilling His instructions 
according to the condition in which He has been pleased to place us.’*^^ 
For the priest of Ars there was one goal only — ^to follow the Saints. 
Everything else seemed pale to him compared with this. ^‘We must never 
lose sight of the fact that we are either Saints or outcasts, dto we mmt Ive 
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for Heaven or for Hell; there is no middle path in this/'^® Vianney himself 
moved irresistibly nearer to a state of holiness. And the people of Aj:s 
began to realise more and more vividly^, ‘‘Our priest is a Saint!” And it 
was b^ore the Saint and not the zealot that they bowed down. It was the 
hidden Saint in Vianney who brought about the transformation of the 
village, as a peasant of Alts once said: “Oh^ we are no different from other 
people. But we would be utterly ashamed if we were to commit such sins 
with a Saint in our midst.”^® 

The holiness of the priest of Ajrs had nothing of inaccessible grandeur 
about it, it had the effect of making him extremely feeble, which was to be 
expected in the case of an idiot, and was in conformity with the Gospel. 
Vianney trod the way of holiness in fear and trembling. Striking evidence 
of the irama which was being enacted in his spirit is provided by the fear 
of death which lay upon him when, at the age of fifty-seven, a serious 
illness brought him to the edge of the grave. This does not seem to fit in 
with the picture of a Saint, and yet the fact cannot be denied that the 
priest of Ars was unable to look on death with untroubled eye. The 
wretched man, when the doctor told him that he had not long to live, was 
filled with a terrible fear of God*s judgment of him. Vianney found it 
terrifying that he should have to stand before God within the space of a few 
minutes, and to appear before Him empty-handed. He could not adapt 
hims elf to such an awful fate, and he implored God from his heart, “Oh 
Lord, if I am still useful here, then take me not yet out of this world.”^^ 
And Vianney’s trembling prayer for a reprieve was hearkened. His stark 
fear of death shows the great weakness in which the whole life of the 
priest of Ars was steeped. It put into miraculous reality the words which 
are written in the second Epistle to the Corinthians : “For when I am weak, 
then am I strong,” 

rv 

The conversion of a whole parish was too unusual an occurrence for it 
to remain unknown. It must have been the comment of the whole region. 
After a few years the priest of Ars was not just a local celebrity, the fame of 
his name spread far beyond the borders of his community. Nearly every- 
body noted the unusualness of this man in one way or another, and realised 
that such a person is not to be found beneath every cassock. The priest of 
Ars exercised a magical power of attraction over the inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages, who began coming to Ars in ever-increasing num- 
bers. As is always the case in Church history where a true religious fountain 
springs up, thither do the people flock to quench their thirsty souls. From 
the year 1827 there began the famous stream of pilgrims to Ars which only 
ceased with Vianne3r’s death. People went to Ars from aU parts of France, 
ftom Belgium, from England, and even from America. They went in their 
crowds — ^peasants, merchants, prefects, professors, noblemen, priests — 
without the need of any newspaper or writing to propagate his fame. The 
stream of people grew ever greater from year to year and finally was 
injured in thousands. Two mail coaches were run daily between Lyons 
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and Ars, purely for the benefit of the pfigrims, so that one may rightly 
speak of “pilgrimages.” In the end between eighty and a himdred thousand 
persons made the pilgrimage every year to the insignificant little village 
where Vianney lived. Although this mighty stream of men doubtless 
consisted in part of the merely curious^ the phenomenon cannot be 
attributed to a purely passing whim since it lasted for no less than thirty 
years! 

It is no easy thing to assess this stream of pilgrims. The vast number of 
them, which has bewildered most of the biographers, means nothing much 
in itseE A sheer mass means nothing. It would have been more tranquil if 
there had been fewer. As is usual with all places of pilgrimage, the business 
of religion cropped up — ^which is always vexatious. Not that this brought 
any material profit to the priest of Ars. There is no question of this. He 
remained the simple cure^ who, occasionally, walked through the village- 
square with a milk-jug in his hand, and the round Abbess hat on his head, 
so that the people who had travelled so far to see him were often dis- 
appointed when they beheld him for the first time. Many people could not 
imagine that this rather foolish-looking man with his thidc spectacles and 
shapeless shoes (which he always mended himseE) could be the famous 
priest of Ars. Although it did not affect Vianney, the people of Ars drove a 
thriving trade with the influx of visitors. Hotels sprang up for the 
accommodation of the pilgrims, and his portrait was sold in all the shops. 
The cult which grew up around him, and which caused many to indulge in 
pious thieving — such as furtively snipping off a piece of his cassock as a 
holy relic — ^was extremely distasteful to his attitude of humility. Yet it was 
not within his power to put a stop to it. The overcharged atmosphere of a 
place of pilgrimage was there and would not be suppressed. Men began 
whispering about miracles which the Saiiit had wrought, although he 
specifically denied it.®® It is not worth our while to pause too long beside 
these phenomena which were a tiresome E inevitable result of the 
pilgrimage. 

The principal motive which led all these crowds of pilgrims to the 
priest of Ars was purely the desire to be confessed by him, and to receive 
spuitual counsel from him. Although all the pilgrims, of course, could be 
confessed wherever they lived yet they would often make a troublesome 
journey in order to be confessed by the priest of Ars, even when they 
sometimes had to wait for thirty, fifty, or even seventy hours, before they 
could enter the coiEessional. Tiiis is the more remar^fe^ble in that Vianney 
had no knowledge whatever of the modem mentality — ^which perhaps is 
not so important as it occasionally appears to be to modem eyes — nor had 
he the time to devote himseE to inchvidual spiritual guidance as Francis 
de Sales had done. The press of people was too great to permit Vianney to 
be able to confer with each individud with that thoroughness which woul( 
have been desEable. The confessional at Ars was by no means an anti 
cipation of an hour of modem psychoanal3rsis. And yet, while Balm 
and Stendahl were writing their great psychologic^ novels in France, ma 
went in their multitudes to consult the idiot priest of Ars. Again wc an 
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confronted by the riddle of the impossible: the extraordinary power of 
attraction which this scarcely sane man was able to exercise. Moreover the 
priest of Ars never had any particular revelation to make. He had not the 
least interest in anything unconnected with religion. He knew nothing of 
the beauty of Hellas, of the profound thought of India, of scientific 
achievements, or, in fact, of an 3 rthing else which makes an impression on 
modem man. It is open to question, indeed, in view of his introspection, 
if he ever noticed the fragrant blossoms of the elder-trees which stood 
outside his house. It has been placed on record that “not once did he 
express the wish to see the railway, which passed by only a few kilometres 
distant from Ars, and brought him such a quantity of pilgrims every day.”29 
In spite of this unmodera outlook, Vianney steadily attracted the throngs 
of people to Ars, to a place where there was nothing whatever worth looking 
at save for this simple village priest whose insignificance could hardly be 
surpassed. There is, of course, no scientific explanation of this fact. It can 
only be understood when we regard it in the light of the holiness which 
streamed out of the priest of Ars. 

The result of all this great concourse of people visiting his confessional 
was a severe burden to Vianney himself. Regarding the hearing of con- 
fessions, outsiders usually have a false impression. They suppose that the 
confessor has the opportunity of hearing all sorts of interesting information, 
confessions, and secrets. In reality it is not at all easy to be able to take in 
the murmured monotone of sentences learned oif by heart, which is apt 
to make one sleepy, and which normally does very little to reveal a man’s 
spiritual condition. The simple man of the people is scarcely able to give 
more than the barest outline of his hidden, inward life. The priest of Ars 
heard these monotonous confessions from countless people with the 
greatest attention, and invariably picked out the critical question which 
was muddled in with the mechanical mumbling. He dealt both with the 
bored young men whose scruples are satisfied with a bare answer, and 
with those unreal people who deliberately think out “interesting ques- 
tions,” in order to be able to have a longer conversation with their 
confessor. Vianney not only had to put up with aU these inadequacies — ^like 
aH other priests — they became in the end almost unendurable. In view of 
the enormous crowds, moreover, he had eventually to spend a full sixteen 
or eighteen hours a day, wedged with cramped limbs in an unmoving 
position in the darkness of the confessional, receiving into himself all the 
miserable sins of men. All too rarely do we take into account the spiritual 
torture that this involves. One must imagine oneself in a similar situation 
in order to realise its grievousness. In truth, Vianney was a veritable 
martyr to the confessional, for he would sit in it for hours on end through- 
out the summer heat, and equally long in the coldness of winter, although 
there was no sort of heating. Since his church was literally packed with 
people from early morning until late at night he scarcely ever had the 
amount of sleep he required. From now on the priest of Ars spent by far 
the greater part of his life within this confined space, listening to the poor 
mortals who first would, and then would nor, and then when they would 
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once more, found that they could not. . . . And ail these pitiful souls, 
longed to receive, through Vianney, at least one instant of the light of God, 
even though afterwards they would be washed away by the stream of life. 

The reason which drove ah these unknown people to Vianney’s thronged 
confessional was the longing to meet once and for ah a priest who knew all 
about the reality of the soul. The priest of Ars possessed the abhity to see 
the human soih in its nakedness, freed of its body. This grace is only 
rarely bestowed on men. Vianney never put his nose into the spiritual 
affairs of other people. He was entirely free from inquisitiveness. Like 
Francis de Sales, he had the gift of “seeing ever5ihing and not looking at 
anyone.” In confessing people this strange man, who had a fundamental 
knowledge of sin, strove after one thing only: to save souls. This was his 
ardent desire, and for the sake of it he suffered ah the tortures of his daylong 
confinement in the confessional. In order to save souls one must be pos- 
sessed of that holy love of men which consumed the priest of Ars. He 
would often weep in the confessional, and when he was asked why he wept 
he would reply: “My friend, I weep because you do not weep.”^® This 
passionate longing to save souls had the effect of making the formerly 
ardent zealot more and more gentle. Fohowing on the example of Christ, 
he recognised that sinful man needs love above ah things. “The Saints 
were gentle-hearted,” he would say, and a mild gentleness ihuminated 
the declining years of the priest of Ars. “To bear nothing more of man than 
his suffering” was his resolve.^^ Vianney possessed the gift of being able 
to understand the soxil of a man in an instant, and without any lengthy 
explanations, to feel at once what spiritual trouble was afihcting it. How 
weh did he xmderstand the wa3rward, pusihanimous heart of man! With 
a very few words he knew how to bring comfort to the sorely tempted 
soul, he swiftly and decisively answered the most complicated questions of 
conscience, and gave counsels which invariably revealed a complete 
imderstanding of the situation in question. The priest of Ars penetrated 
right into the emotions and feehngs of his spiritual children and could 
read their souls as though in a book. He had a clear-sighted vision which 
often enabled him to foretell to a man what would happen to him in the 
future. This intuitive understanding overpowered the people who visited 
his confessional, and to whom he granted a word of pardon. The most 
significant aspect of this Saint is his religiousness. That is why the riddle 
of Ars cannot be solved scientifically. It does not lie on the plane of the 
intellect. Rather should we note the religious aura of the man. The secret 
is to be foimd in the atmosphere which surroimded him, which was poor 
to the point of dreariness, and yet from which there arose infinite comfort. 
If we can perceive this miracle, then we shall be on the way to a proper 
understanding of the priest of Ars. 

There will always be something incomprehensible about the fact that 
the simple priest, to whom the Church authorities in the first place forbade 
the hearing of confessions, since they could not rely upon his ability in the 
field of casuistic discrimination, should have become the greatest fath^ 
confessor of France in the nineteenth century. This paradoxical state <£ 
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affairs can scarcely be explained otherwise than by admitting that the 
priest of Ars was a man inspired. This idiots directly inspired by God^ 
possessed, despite the slighmess of his intellectual attainments, a deeper 
jknowledge than that which they sought to reach him in the seminary. It 
is a mystery before which we can only bow our heads, for such inspira- 
tion cannot be described in mere words. When a nun once said to him, 
“Father, they say that you are an ignorant man,” he replied serenely, 
“They have not deceived you, my child; but it is of no consequence, and 
regardless of it, I shall give you more counsels than they will do.”®^ 
People who were closely associated with him admit to having heard 
from his lips things which they had never heard elsewhere, nor read in 
any book. It was this inspiration, and nothing else, which drew the 
people to Ars. Direct inspiration is the prerogative of the Saints. 

The great concourse of people who beset the priest of Ars will always be 
stressed as a great success. But Christian thought has never regarded 
success as a real reward from God, and in all probability the great streams 
of pilgrims form the most questionable aspect of Vianney’s life. That the 
multitudes of visitors were not ill-received was due to the personality of the 
Saint, who, however, in the midst of ail this successful activity looked on 
himself wi^ the same xmehanging humility. To a man who had not been 
divinely inspired, it would have been a matter of self-complacency — ^which 
is natural to all human beings — and the enormous pilgrimages would have 
turned his head, and would have led him iato conceit. But in the midst of 
the unique concourse of people the priest of Ars was more than ever 
convinced of his own insufficiency. He had once besought God in a prayer 
to let him behold his own insigniticance. Requests such as this are usually 
granted, but Vianney beheld something which he could scarcely com- 
prehend. It must have been something truly horrible, for he felt as though 
he had been utterly crushed. This looking into the abyss of his own 
insignificance, his nothingness, is not to be confused with mere feelings of 
inferiority. It was all very much deeper, something which is only accessible 
to the Saint. He, who knew how to bring such wonderful comfort to 
others, remained without any comfort at all; and he was amazed that God 
should suffer him to remain upon the earth at ail. “This sight of my 
nothingness I had for eighteen months. Yet because I was troubled that it 
would finally lead me into despondency, I besought God to take it away 
from me once more: and this He really did.”®® 

V 

Faraliei to the great influx of pilgrims into Ars are the strange tribula- 
tions which Vianney had to endure. They are not easy to understand, and 
yet they complete the portrait of the priest of Ars. 

The first sign of hos^ty came firom his professional brethren. It is no 
improper simplification of the problem to explain the conflict of the 
clergy with the Saint of Ars by sheer jealousy, since they could not bring 
thmselves to acknowledge Vianney’s religious greatness. It was indeed 
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trae that there was no lack of envy, but the clerical attitude cannot be 
attributed to this motive alone. The local priests really did find themselves 
faced with a situation which they had certainly never experienced before. 
Vianney^s personality simply did not fit into any prearranged scheme of 
things. His colleagues considered that the way in which he even neglected 
his clothing was an intentional attempt at achieving originality, and they 
accused him of extravagant behaviour. But when the steady stream of 
pilgrims began, they were confronted by a wholly inexplicable fact. Why 
should the spiritual counsels of the priest of Ars exercise such a tremendous 
influence ? ^uld not the people receive the same absolution in their own 
parishes ? Was it not Vianney who had been the seminarist who with much 
expenditure of exertion had learned only a little Latin, and who, on account 
of his mental incapacity, had had to leave the seminary? And this 
intellecmal weakling now sought to play the Saint! Did he not realise that 
his excessive asceticism merely provoked a mocking shrug of the shoulders, 
and thus imperilled the fair repute of the clergy ? They could not criticise 
him enough: they censured, abused, reproached, and vilified him slander- 
ously. His brother clergy warned their own parishes against the pilgrimages 
to Ars. Vianney later said, regarding this period of persecution: “At that 
time they left the Gospel in peace in the pulpit, and instead of it they 
preached against the poor priest of Ars.”^ But he suffered grievously from 
these onslaughts, much more so than he allowed it to appear. That they 
should have come from his own colleagues, who, to all appearances, lacked 
any authority in this respect, hurt him. For all that, the priest of Ars was 
only an uneducated priest. Why it had pleased God to make use of his 
unworthiness he himself knew least of all. But Vianney would not allow 
himself to become embittered. He regarded his persecution as something 
sent by God in order to instil humility into him. He freely endured it as 
something which had been ordained and about which he should not 
complain. Only an attitude of submission can turn persecution to spiritual 
advantage and thus neutralise it. In the end, however, even his professional 
brethren had to see the groundlessness of their malicious rumours, par- 
ticularly when the bishop stood up to defend the priest of Ars, and said to 
an assembly of priests: “I do but wish. Gentlemen, that you yourselves 
had just a little of this folly which you find so amusing: it would do your 
wisdom no harm at all.”®** 

Much more fundamental than the wounding sneers of the clergy were 
the vexations of the Devil, which Vianney had to endure; for the Devil was 
his shameful companion throughout his life. When we come to explain this 
we find that the Devil played a far from nebulous role in the life of the 
priest of Ars. With Satan, to whom he gave the name of “Grappin,** he 
came into real contact; and he believed the Christian was to be pitied who 
‘liad not fought fiercely with the Devil.”^® By night Vianney would hear 
eerie soimds in his house. His nighf s rest, indeed, must have been badly 
disturbed, for the bed curtains were tom down, and the pictures which 
hung in the room were smeared with dirt. He heard frightful knockings on 
the door, and monstrous screams in the courtyard outside — sometimes 
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t±LCse took die form of the growling of a bear, or the baying of a hoimd, or 
the fluttering of the wings of bats. Within his room he was abused as a 
“potato-eater” by an tinknown voice, and he saw his furniture being moved 
about the room; frequendy it all reached the pitch of a veritable witches’ 
sabbath. “Viannej often felt as though a hand were passing over his face, 
and as if rats were running over his body.”®^ For many years did the priest 
of Ars have violent fights with Satan, who even seized hold of his feet and 
dragged him round the room. These Satanic struggles open up a deep 
ab37ss, of which very few men can have the barest conception. According 
to Vianney “the most terrible temptation is not to be tempted; such is the 
condition of those whom the Devil is preparing for Hell.”®® 

Should not these experiences of Vianney’s be regarded as unintelligent 
superstitions, scarcely to be taken seriously by a sane, rationalistic man ? 
Obviously these struggles with the Devil are just as unmodem as anything 
could be. It was felt that they seriously disturbed the modem feeling about 
life. Even in the lifedme of the priest of Ars there were shouts of laughter 
from the neighbouring clergy when it was learned that Vianney was 
haunted by the Devil. Indeed, his colleagues said of him that “the Hell 
from which his demons came, was quite simply the stewpan in which his 
potatoes went mouldy.”®® To the scientifically educated theologians of the 
time Satan was purely an embarrassment to be regarded as the conception 
of a madman, with which one could do nothing. Was it not significant that 
Vianney’s vicar, despite his having listened strenuously, had heard nothing 
whatever of these strange sounds ? And so people were disposed to ascribe 
the aifair to Vianney’s overwrought nerves and his mental perversity, 
which was not to be wondered at in the case of a madman. 

It is not particularly advantageous, however, to believe that it was just 
Vianney’s nervous constitution taking hallucinations to be real happenings. 
This free-thinking attitude overlooks the fact that the mediaeval conception 
of a bodily Devil touches only on the problem of form and has nothing to 
do with the nature of the demon himself. For, according to the New 
Testament, “we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” The great painters, 
Griinewald, Bosch, and Breughel, have depicted the Devil who fought 
with the desert fathers more congenially than do the modems. At the same 
time that Vianney in the priest’s house at Ars was being visited by the 
Devil in his sleep, the Protestant pastor, Christoph Blumhardt, was 
sustaining battles of prodigious fury with the Devil in Mdttlingen, battles 
which are counted among the most fundamental events in nineteenth 
century Church history. Perhaps the irruption of the Demonic in modem 
times is only possible in this monstrous degree, because man, in his proud 
rationalism has become so unwatchfui. 

The soul, which stretches up into the region of light, is also in touch 
with the infernal powers who seek to snatch it down. Only the half- 
hearted Christian is spared these experiences. Nearly aU the Saints, as the 
opponents of nihilism, have had to fight with the Demon, for to the 
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hxmm, imbued with extraordinary grace^ it is possible to withstand 
extraordinary menaces. The error which must be resisted begins, in the 
first place, when belief in the Devil gives rise to a complete demonology 
which does not recognise the fundamental triumph of the Gospel over the 
powers of darkness. The reality of the demonic powers is not alFected by 
rejecting the materialistic interpretation of them as an inconceivable image. 
And indeed, Vianney's fight with Satan is, in the last analysis, to be 
regarded as an inward, spiritual experience, which becomes just as much 
of a reality as do external events. Whether the Devil was actually inside him 
or outside him is of secondary importance: what matters is that he really 
did fight with it. Evil is to be understood as both reality and unreality — 
which can be described but not explained. Only such a paradox can 
approach the mystery of the supernatural powers. 

As a man who was acquainted with the fundamental experience, the 
priest of Ars had a profound aversion to all busy activity, to that “un- 
Christian rushing to and fro” as Paul Gerhardt once expressed it in a poem. 
Silence, and withdrawing into oneself, seemed to the Saint of Ars to be a 
higher stage than uninterrupted creating and constant activity. A violent 
longing for s tilln ess took possession of him. He felt a lively desire to spend 
the rest of his life in cloistered solitude, and to devote himself exclusively 
to prayer and mortification; and this is a characteristic of the Saint. 
The position of being the parish-priest of Ars was too noisy for him, and 
he would willingly have set aside his burden. “One should not remain a 
preacher imtil the end of one’s life; one should have a little time in which 
to prepare oneself for dying,” said Vianney, and added later: “I would not 
die as a priest, for I know of no Saint who died while holding such an 
office.”^® It was from this outlook that there grew up his wish to go into 
quiet and stillness, to weep for his poor life, and for the rest of his days to 
lead the life of a penitent. 

This religious longing grew stronger and stronger in Vianney. It 
gradually assumed such proportions that it became a sore temptation in his 
life. Every life has its temptation, and there is no existence completely 
jfiee of it. But the spiritual man does not have the same temptations as 
other men, his are on a higher plane — ^and he is not spared them. Even 
Jesus had many temptations to overcome, and as the Gospels tell us, they 
came to him in different forms; but then, “when the devil had ended all 
the temptation, he departed from him for a season.” Temptations occupy 
a large part in the lives of the Saints. Sometimes, thanks to them, their 
religiousness receives an unexpected favour, but often it develops into a 
spiritual drama which we cannot behold without trembling. With tihe priest 
of Ars the temptation — as with Buddha and Tolstoi — ^took the form of a 
burning desire to flee from his community, and to end his life in the utter 
silence of a Trappist monastery. In itself this longing is by no means 
unintelligible, particularly if we think of the enormous burden which thi§ 
poor village priest had to bear every day during the long hours of the 
confession. From the human point of view he was more than justified in 
retiring into solitude and thinking on the preparation of his soul. But 
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although this was so reasonable;, with the Saint of Ars it would have seemed 
like being disobedient to the task with which God had charged him, and 
for the fulfilment of which He gave him inspiration. 

Vianney first attempted flight in the year 1840, when, xinnoticed, in the 
thick of night, he wandered along the country lanes until he suddenly 
stopped dead and said to himself: “Is this really the will of God that I am 
doing now ? Is not the conversion of a single soul of greater worth than aU 
the prayers which I could make in my solitude It is very strange to 
behold a man, who had, almost without thinking, helped countless spiritual 
children in their most grievous struggles of conscience now, in his own 
predicament, showing the greatest uncertainty. Vianney suddenly saw his 
whole design as a temptation. Hesitating, he stood for long by the roadside, 
and then he finally turned back, with the resolve, “I shall endure until 1 
break down utterly.”^® He now felt that the longing to depart was a wile 
of the Devil’s. But the priest of Ars knew no peace. A few years later, he 
took up his project again. Again he abandoned his house by a side-door. 
But the people of Ars, after his earlier attempt, had become suspicious, 
and this time they saw what he was doing, and tried to stop him. He ran 
off, and they ran after him. He darted into a sidetrack, and in the end was 
lucky enough to throw off the men who sought to frustrate his plans. No 
longer master of himself, Vianney fled, and took refuge in his father’s 
house, where he hid himself away in a room. Meanwhile, at Ars, everyone 
was in a high state of agitation and the entire populace set about the ta^ of 
recapturing their runaway Saint. Even the bishop was alarmed, for he was 
unable to view with favour this self-willed abandoning of the diocese, and 
he, too, expressed the desire that Vianney should return. For long he 
hesitated irresolute until, acceding at last to the requests ftom all sides, 
he went back to Ars where he received a tumultuous welcome from the 
inhabitants. The period of calm which ensued, however, lasted only for 
four years, and in 1847, Vianney suddenly disappeared again. He had gone 
to LjTons in aU secrecy and, arrived there, had asked to be taken into a 
Gapuchjp!' monastery — ^which, however, was refused him. So he had to 
return aga^, and in 1853 he suffered his last temptation of this nature, 
which failed,owing to his lack of foresight. From then on Vianney thought 
no more of ^ving up his work as a spiritual guide, and he never left Ars 
^ain. The sore temptations had been overcome. If we think about 
Vianney’s repeated, desperate attempts at escape, we see the pathetic side 
ol^t'Adthough the fonn which his temptation took is rare, and thus can 
scarcely be fully understood by anyone, yet it gave rise to a spiritual drama, 
which in greatness is second to hardly any other. The urge for seclusion 
where alone true bliss is to be found, was too deeply rooted in this man, 
and that is why it took such a distressing form. But it was just stillness 
which was denied to Vianney, and he had to live out his whole life without 
an hour of true peace. The renunciation of solitude was what God de- 
manded of him. 

In the meantime the priest of Ars was growing old. For long his hair 
had been white, for, through his excessive asceticism, he had aged more than 
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his years. He felt that his end was approaching, since his attacks of 
exhaustion became more and more frequent. After preaching a sermon he 
felt faint, and had to lie down. His death was as simple and unassuming as 
his life had been. This humble village priest disliked any show of pathetic 
behaviour to the very last; and it was during a storm that, without a 
struggle, he gave his soul back to his Creator. 

VI 

The stream of pilgrims to Ars paid homage, after Vianney’s death, to 
his relics, which were soon the object of pious veneration. The process of 
canonisation, which was initiated at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, brought the result, in 1925, that the humble priest of Ars received 
the highest honour of the Church, and he was included in the index of the 
Saints. Fotir years later Pope Pius XI designated him the patron Saint 
of ail priests; and this nomination gives rise to one last reflection. 

According to one of the dicta of Danish pietism, “hell is paved with the 
foreheads of priests.”^ Although this is a purely pietistic horrorifiic image 
it is true that the profession of the priest does harbour grave spiritual 
dangers, to which few men are really equal. How can a man — ^without doing 
harm to his own soul — continually play the teacher : a man who must all the 
time be telling everyone from the pulpit what they must do, and who 
constantly has the very greatest words of wisdom on his lips, which often 
do not dwell in him at all ? Such a function must inevitably lead to a sense 
of spiritual superiority, which becomes the more unfortunate in that the 
majority of those who fill the priestly ofl&ce appear to be unaware of it. 
Only a humility which is practised daily is capable of averting that lack of 
spirituality which is to be found among narrow-minded priests. Vianney 
clearly saw the reefs which underlie the priestly cahing, and he sought to 
circumvent them vrith the utmost wariness. His pronouncements on the 
subject of the country priest are entirely devoid of aggressiveness, and 
could offend no one. Precisely because of their unpretentiousness are they 
more significant than any fulminating denunciation, and they reveal 
perceptions which are absolutely unforgettable. For their simplicity, and 
the truth which they contain, his words can scarcely be surpassed : “There 
is nothing more unfortunate in the world than the priest! How does he 
pass his time? In beholding how God is insulted; how His holy name is 
taken in vain; how His love is disregarded! That is all the priest sees, all 
he hears. . . . Ah, had I known what it is to be a priest, then, instead of 
entering the seminary, I would have hastened to become a Trappist.*’^ 
Vianney described himself as a “poor, unfortunate priest,” and this genuine 
feeling guarded him from the smugness of many of his profession. With his 
lack of intellectual attainments Vianney would not have been capable of 
writing a book, but the few pronoimcements which he made about 
priesthood are more important than all the heavy tomes of practical 
theology. Furthermore, they deal with a theme which can never be 
completely covered by sheer knowledge. Every priest can learn an infinity 
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of wisdom from the life and words of Vianney, for there could scarcely be 
a better fundamental principle than this: “A priest should never get the 
idea into his head that he can do nothing in his parish^ however long he 
has striven and however fruitless his endeavours may have been; nor 
should he ever think that he has done enough, however hard he may have 
toiled.”" Above all did the priest of Ars think much about the nature of 
priestliness, and without any self-consdousness said: “What it means to be 
a priest, can only properly be understood in Heaven. ... If we sought to 
understand it on earth, we would have to die— not of fear, but of love.”" 
A priest will surely undergo a notable transformation if he keeps these 
words of the ignorant priest of Ars before him every day. It enables him to 
share Vianney’s trouble that no Saints had been found among the priests; 
and this perception becomes a holy impulse: “How many priests have 
been spoken of as holy ? Scarcely one: perhaps not even that! One Saint 
was a monk, another was a missionary, these were laymen, many were 
bishops, and yet for many centuries there have been far fewer bishops than 
priests! Neither Vincent de Paul nor Francis Regis would remain priests 
to the end. Yet what a grievous task is that of the priest! The priest too 
needs contemplation, and prayer, and union with God! But nowadays the 
priest lives m the world; he speaks, dabbles in politics, reads the news- 
papers and fills his mind with what he has read. He prays his Breviary, 
reads the holy Mass, and does it aU as something to be done every day. 
And then, the administering of the Sacraments! Ah, what a terrible rbing 
indeed it is, to be a priest!”" Throughout his wordly life Viaimey was 
heedful always, as a priest, to represent that world which is different from 
the world in which men live from day to day. He was picked out by God 
to be a Saint, the Saint who rose from the condition of a priest. “With men 
this is impossible; but with God all things are possible.” 
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I 

CAN A NUN seriously interest one intellectually? One of those nuns 
whom one occasionally encounters in a railway carriage, who sits with 
lowered eyes gazing devoutly upon a little book of prayers, while beside 
her there is an antediluvian portmanteau and an old-fashioned umbrella ? 
What can a human being whose life is passed in the seclusion of a convent 
have experienced upon which we could profitably bestow our attention ? 

The question becomes even more pertinent when we learn that the nun 
with whom we have to deal was a Carmelite, living in the nineteenth 
century, whose aesthetic sensibility was moulded by the insipidity of that 
comfortiess age. What Theresa Martin did in poems and paintings is 
entirely circumscribed by the conventions of the period, and nowhere 
rises above the small middle-class atmosphere of French provincial life. 
Even in her celebrated autobiography there are all too many sighs and 
outpourings of the heart. She makes an abundant use of floral similes, and 
the way in which she writes of her “dear little Jesus” is often almost 
intolerable. Her autobiography, indeed, has been described as having an 
“air of carefully tidied middle-class rooms, full of knick-knacks and 
trinkets.” After her decease the sentimental attitude to her was at once 
increased. People delighted to represent Theresa with the countenance 
of an ardent nun bedewed with pearly tears — ^a “Rose Saint,” tricked out 
in the sticky sweemess of saccharine. The sentimentalism of an im- 
discriminating public willingly seized upon this shallow pseudo-piety 
tmtil a protest arose from the ranks of the Catholics themselves. “In order 
to make such a bitter medicine palatable to the masses a little sweetness 
was obviously necessary. And this was Theresa’s care. Perhaps her convent 
encouraged her too much in it, but it was well meant and undoubtedly has 
had good results. Otherwise so many people would not have become so 
excited about it all.”^ This retouched portrait of her contributed much 
towards making her known during the pre-war period. To-day, however, 
after the decisive rejection of the false attitude, it is merely an obstacle 
in the way of understanding Theresa of Lisieux. The sugary-sweet 
gushings over her, which were the result of the turn of the century, 
reached such a scandalous pitch, that, according to the distinguished 
biography by Ida Gorres, one begins to suspect that “the little Saint must 
in truA have been as all the trash represents her.”® 

Yet all this is but the fagade behind which there is concealed a com- 
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pletdy dijffercnt human being. Whoever is not too shy to pierce through 
the brown threadbare habit of the nim> with its crucifix and rosary, stands 
before a figure who^ in the inmost core of her being, is completely alien to 
the spirit of the second half of the nineteenth century. Theresa has scarcely 
any spiritual connection with the modem world, and thus can in no way 
be e^jplained as the result of the modem world. It contributes nothing 
whatever to a deeper understanding of Theresa if one speaks of the history 
of the end of the nineteenth century, for she never even noticed the pulse- 
beat of the age in which she lived. We need know nothing at all of her 
times in order to understand her deep intuition. She might just as well have 
lived during the Middle Ages; like that of the priest of Ars, her spirit 
towers up into another world altogether. No contemporary event could 
affect her. Her spiritual remoteness from the modem style of the nineties 
may be perceived by anyone who pierces through the thick coating which 
has covered over her true countenance. Then do we behold the picture of a 
human being who demonstrated clearly that however barren and desolate 
the age in which one lives may be, a man can always break through it into 
the eternal. At all times is it possible to follow the precept of Angelxis 
Silcsius: ‘‘Man, be natural!*’ Never can a Christian be excused on account 
of the emptiness of the time, for even the most superficial age allows him to 
submerge himself in the Divine. 

In Theresa’s brief existence we find no novelistic experiences. The 
course of her life did not intersect that of a single personality of any 
interest. At the same time this nun was mistress of a spiritual aflinity which 
was much stronger than that which all the finely dressed ladies of the 
fashionable world can claim. While these same ladies could only dress 
according to the latest dictates of fashion and could show only an outward 
elegance, and behind it all concealed a frightening hollowness, the appear- 
ance of Theresa offers a completely different picture. With her there 
gradually emerges from an unpretentious veil a human with rare religious 
qualities, who, the longer we look at her, the more profit do we derive; for 
she constantly reveals new sides to us. And yet Theresa was not one of 
those embittered young girls who have taken the veil because they have 
come off badly in the world. Theresa was pretty, and even as a small girl 
her attractive appearance had brought her many flattering compliments. 
With her lovdy fair hair, her steel blue eyes, her refined features and her 
splendid figure, Theresa was beautiful, even exceptionally beautiful, as we 
may see to-day from her portrait. But it was no made-up beauty which had 
to bolster itself up by every conceivable artistic means. This nun embodied 
that beauty of whidi a Russian poet once said, “Beauty will redeem the 
world.” This may at first seem to be fantastic, but it is none the less true 
for that. Out of Theresa’s countenance there shone that inward beauty 
which belongs to the metaphysical world. FUlohalia^ as the Greeks called 
the love for spiritual beauty, has, throughout the ages played an important 
part in religiousness, and it is also the door which leads us into an imder- 
standing of the spirit of this nun, dressed in her old-fashioned clothes. 

Theresa embodied that noble beauty of the soul which is as unfathomable 
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as the sea. Her soul radiates a really intoxicating fragrance. From her being 
there emanates that wondrous essence which captivates one again and again 
whenever one approaches her. As the author of the celebrated History 
of a Souly the young Carmelite made it clear that the soul is not limited to 
its psychic aspect but is united with God, and is thus the eternal quality in 
man. When we occupy ourselves with Theresa we are filled with un- 
botmded amazement at the wondrous image of the human soul which is 
capable of soaring up into eternity, and in its grandeur can only be com- 
pared with the world of the stars. In modem times there have been the 
lives of women which impress one* deeply, particularly if one thinks of 
Eleonora Duse, Vera Finger, and others. But from the early matured 
Theresa of Lisieux there is diffused a spiritual charm, which is to be found 
in scarcely anyone else. This spiritud beauty gives the apparently un- 
disturbed course of her life an inner power which no external excitement 
can come near. She did not spend her living days in sensational ex- 
periences; everything was directed inwards and worked unremittingly 
for the enrichment of her soul. In her soul she experienced the least thing 
with a burning readiness to surrender herself utterly to every spiritual 
event, precisely because she lived intensively and not extensively. Her 
existence is far from being an uneventful life. But the events were aU inside 
her spirit, not outside her. Spiritually this nun experienced infinitely more 
than ail those men, hungry for life, who so breathlessly pursue adventure; 
and the spiritual always outstrips the material by far. 

II 

A slight tinge of sadness colours the childhood of Theresa Martin. It is 
connected with the cold misty little town of Lisieux in Normandy, which, 
with its gabled houses, offers a melancholy aspect, and is characteristic of 
that gloomy province which modem French novelists are wont to describe 
as an oppressive nightmare. This sadness was aggravated by the early loss 
of her mother which even her spiritual relationship to her father and also 
to her elder sisters could not make up for. There was not much to stimulate 
the intellea in this pious household except for the zealously observed visits 
to church, and devotional conversations. Of aH that was stirring France 
intellectually at that time, scarcely a word reached this provincial well-to- 
do family, which, despite its piety, can certainly not be regarded as 
exemplaiy in every respect.® A less energetic human being might easily 
have fallen into a dissatisfied state of longing in these carefully sheltered 
surroundings. 

Even darker shadows descended upon the little Theresa when she was 
sent to board with the Benedictine sisters. The bare class-rooms behind the 
grey walls of the convent school were tmproductive to the young girl, and 
she felt very unhappy. Due to her originality she found that she had very 
little in common with the other pupils. Theresa was a person of great 
spiritual reservedness which consequently conduced to an inner isolation. 
Even at the school she was spiritually alone; and she was never to emerge 
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from tMs spiritual solitude. She herself wrote of her earliest cMdiood: 
“I never spoke to anyone about the deep feelings which filled my heart. 
In silence I saw and heard everything, and much, indeed, which they 
sought to hide from me.”* By reason of this inward silence, moreover, like 
so many proud and noble souls, she was denied all possibility of enjo3dng 
the boon of friendship. Apart from her relatives she never met anyone who 
could win the confiidence of her heart. Theresa was always an isolated 
individual. Grievous, too, were the scruples which, as with so many other 
pious persons, beset her. She suffered indescribably during this spiritual 
illness: “Every thought, and every act, was a source of anguish and of 
perplexity to me.”® In tie self-torment of her youth each failure became 
two to her. 

An indication of the key to this earthly life was given to her in her early 
youth by something which happened when she still had “half God and half 
children's games in her heart,” When she was once brought a basket filled 
with trinkets, and was about to choose what she wanted from it, she 
suddenly, after a momenf s reflection, seized hold of the entire contents 
of the basket, and said triumphantly: “I choose everything.” In this 
childish adventure she herself saw “simultaneously the contents of her 
whole life ”depicted.® Obviously there comes to the fore for the first time 
in this childish cry of “I choose ever3rthing” the demand for totality of an 
extraordinary nature which would never be satisfied with half-measures. 
In this connection she felt herself greatly attracted to the figure of Joan 
of Arc, at a time when the heroic Maid was not even spoken of as a Saint, 
and about whom Theresa later wrote a religious play. At the same time, this 
episode should not be selected as the starting-point for a religious inter- 
pretation of Theresa’s life, any more than her “almost unbreakable 
obstinacy,” which was completely impervious to all threats.’ This small 
person had a stubborn little head and knew very well how to get her own 
way, as we may clearly see from her writings. But whether we speak of her 
sensitive susceptibilities, of her lack of patience, or of the ambition which 
was controlled only after much toiling, these are but unimportant charac- 
teristics which appeared from the very first, and which reveal only a part 
and never the whole of Theresa’s nature. 

The most significant change in her young life occurred when, at the age 
of ten, Theresa fell ill with that mysterious complaint which men have 
subsequently tried to diagnose as St. Vitus’ dance.^ The illness broke out 
on the occasion of her eldest sister, who had been as a mother to her, 
entering a convent. Spiritually, the child was quite unable to bear the 
absence of this sister whom she loved above all else. She was afflicted by 
long fainting fits, and became mortally ill. The doctors were imable to do 
anything about the illness, and they were already abandoning hope of her 
recovery when she had a vision. In her room there was a statue of the 
Virgin Mary, which suddenly came to life and walked towards her. “The 
Blessed Virgin was beautiful, so beautiful that I shall never find words to 
describe her Heavenly beauty. Her coxmtenance radiated ineffable gentle- 
ness, kindness, and tenderness. But what entered into my very soul was 
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her ecstatic smile.’*® Theresa was so overjoyed by this vision that she was 
able to conquer her illness. There was understandable excitement in her 
house at her sudden recovery, which was regarded as nothing less than a 
mirade. 

This would appear to be an innocuous affair, and not worth making 
too much of a fuss about. There is nothing supernatural in the faa that a 
fevered child should see the Blessed Virgin srniling in her delirium— and, 
at the same time, even Theresa herself often doubted later the reality of 
the apparition.^® The important thing about this event is not the mirade 
of Theresa’s recovery; the emphasis should be laid, rather, on the smiling 
of the Queen of Heaven. It is notable that never yet has this experience 
been truly assessed in respect of its decisive significance in Theresa’s 
religious development. It was the first religious impression which is 
symptomatic of her development, and in which we may already discern 
her subsequent religious attitude. Although the child was only ten years 
old when she saw Mary^s smile, she described the event with the utmost 
darity. She stated specifically that Mary had a quiet smile, and did not 
laugh. This distinction may seem to be hair-splitting, but it reveals a fine 
sense of discrimination. It means nothing less than that the Divine nature 
was revealed to her in a blissful smile. This amazing fact cannot be 
explained by Theresa’s French nature; it has no connection at all with 
the Latin graces. It springs up from the depths of religiousness. Nothing 
was so decisive for Theresa’s spirituality as the hour in which she ex- 
perienced the Divine in this form. Her first religious awareness was not 
that of being a great sinner, nor did the Divine enter her life as thunder 
and lightning, hurling her to the ground. Yet many of the great people of 
religious history have experienced the Eternal in this terrible way. To 
Theresa, however, the Divine essence was made manifest to her with 
ineffable gentleness, like the kindness of the sunshine, which cannot be 
expressed in the words of men. How beautiful, how unutterably beautiful 
that the nature of Christ should be experienced as a Heavenly fidendliness, 
and that it should appear in this way the very first time that it came to 
her! Such an experience imprints itself ineradicably on the soul. Although 
a smile may seem to be the slightest thing there is, what it gives is the 
mightiest expression of mankind. Upon how we interpret the smile in 
Theresa’s life will depend our understanding of this great figure. 

The most significant feature of this whole business is that the 
incomparable si^e communicated itself to Theresa; it penetrated into 
her and induced her to smile on everything. Her own smile became the 
reflection of the Divine smile. From now on she was under the impression 
that “everything on Earth smiled at me.”^^ Again and again did Theresa’s 
contemporaries stress the fact that she smiled in a way which it would be 
impossible to imitate. Her smile had no similarity to the polite, meaningless 
smile of many people, for there was nothing forced about it. Nor must it 
be regarded as a sort of magic mask behind which she took refuge. It was a 
silent smile, which said far more than any words could ever say. We must 
concede a unique value to it, since it is inimitable. The very least trace of 
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objectivity in such a smile would make it unnatural and artificial. Theresa’s 
smile rests on a Divine experience and represents a victory over a depress- 
ing attitude to life. Her tendency to melancholy;, which has been too much 
disregarded, was clearly noted by herseE The sound of music was 
‘‘melancholy to her heart, Sunday had for her “a touch of sadness, 
and the sound of revelry was “veiled in wistfulness.”^^ A noble sadness, 
which never deserted her, and which, in view of her lEe, is not to be 
wondered at, is clearly perceptible in Theresa’s countenance. But these 
attacks of depression, which can be heard like the sombre drumbeats in the 
music of Beethoven over and over again, she overcame with a truly royal 
smile, and cast them down with heroic strength. According to her view, 
the ultimate will of God is joy, and Theresa herseE felt a “deep, ineffable 
joy” to such an extent that her trembling heart could not endure it without 
her bursting into tears of sheer joy. An expression of this unearthly joy 
which, in her own words, is “not to be found in the things about us, but 
has its dwelling in our innermost soul,”^® is Theresa’s rarely precious 
smile. The countenance of Theresa smiling through her tears must be 
regarded as a triumph over the powers of darkness. 

Theresa’s childhood, also, which made her such a sweet figure, must be 
interpreted as a radiance of her gentle smile. Her child-like nature is one 
of the characteristics of this Frenchwoman which first strikes one, and it 
has been stressed by all her biographers. For she has not gone down to 
history with the name of “Theresa of the Child Jesus” purely to dis- 
tinguish her from that great Spanish Mystic, Theresa of Jesus. There is 
no doubt that Theresa had the soul of a child, as blue and transparent as 
a mountain lake. Artfulness and holding things back from other people 
were quite alien to her. Her nature was entirely free from guile. Her heart 
was utterly pure, and one is tempted to say that she lived in a state of 
Heavenly innocence. Furthermore, her detachedness arose from a Christian 
childishness, which was quite unhampered and which enabled her to see 
the problems of Hfe as simple and uncomplicated. We must be careful, 
however, not to confuse this childishness, bom from the Heavenly smile, 
with innocuousness. Such an explanation is as out of place as it would be 
E applied to Matthias Qaudius; for what the author of the Wandshecker 
Boten wrote also gives one at once an impression of child-like simplicity. 
But this is only the setting around a different attitude. If we look more 
carefully, we shall see that Claudius’ apparently harmless whimsies have 
an unsuspected importance, as in the case of Hermann Kutter’s little 
heeded God’s Picitire-Book for Great and SmalL We find, then, that it is 
the same with the childishness of Theresa, which has no connection with 
any attempt to represent everything on a small scale. Her childishness is 
a profound illustration of those words of Jesus which are so hard to fulfil: 
“Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” This rarely understood saying did Theresa, 
as few Christians have done, try to spell out anew; and she made the 
conception of spiritual childishness the key to her later lEe. An evangelical 
childishness radiates from her eyes, and one must be amazed at the utter 
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guiltlessness of them. This mortal frankly did not know the meaning of 
guilt, which can weigh down on the conscience like a dead weight. How 
sweet and fragrant she considered this new childishness, she has herself 
told delightfully: ‘Tor some time I had offered myself to the Child Jesus 
as His plaything. I had prayed Him not to treat me as a costly toy— the 
sort that children can only look at but may not go near — ^but rather as a 
cheap little ball, to be thrown on the floor, kicked, torn up, left lying in a 
comer, or pressed to His heart. In a word, I wanted to bring delight to the 
Child Jesus, and to be at the mercy of His childish pleasures.’’^® What an 
ecstatic notion underlies this desire, which could surely only spring to the 
mind of a French girl, and which betrays a music of the heart, moreover, 
which could be conceived only by an incipient Saint. But we shall never 
be able to turn it to good account, if we merely concede to it a playful 
significance. Obviously the playiug motive is contained in it, but it is in 
the profound sense in which it appears in the words of Solomon, according 
to which eternal wisdom ^^rejoiceth in the habitable part of his earth.” 
Mechtild von Magdeburg also speaks, in her “streaming light of 
Divinity,” of a game which God plays with the soul alone, and of which the 
body knows nothing.^’^ The image of the ball is to be found in Mystical 
literature, although Theresa was not acquainted with this. To feel oneself 
as a little toy ball in the hand of the Child Jesus implies no guilt of dis- 
respectful friendship, for the distinction is clearly made in the metaphor. 
Rather does the “way of spiritual childhood”^® indicate Theresa’s profound 
humility, which is the expression of the beauty of her soul. It really “did, 
in a strangely literal sense, lead out of one childhood and flowed into the 
form of a new and pure chfldhood.”^^ 

Theresa’s unusual relationship to nature is also to be understood as a 
reflection of her restrained smile. Normandy, with its meadows and wood- 
lands, its gardens and fruit-trees, exercised a powerful influence on her 
childish soul. Especially did she love flowers, which she tended devotedly. 
“Still do I feel the deep, poetic emotions which moved my heart when I 
beheld the corn-flowers, the scarlet poppies, and the daisies of the flowering 
fields. And I loved the wide expanses and the tall trees. In a word, all the 
splendour of nature enraptured me and lifted my soul up to Heaven.”®® 
According to Beronville’s admirable description, Theresa knew the 
“intoxication of the meadows,”®^ which represented to her a continual 
song, and fiHed her with an en^usiasm which knew no bounds. The stars, 
too, she looked upon in speechless rapture, just as she loved the snow. 
And when she beheld the sea for the first time, she could not tear her eyes 
away from it. Her feeling for nature ptirsued her even in her sleep, and 
usudly she dreamed of “forests, flowers, streams, and the sea. And nearly 
always do I see pretty little children, capture butterflies, and entice birds 
of a beauty never seen before.”®® This joy in nature Jfilled her sub- 
consciousness. Theresa had no experience of the demonic and mysterious 
side of nature. The torturing darkness of creation was strange to her radiant 
nature for she held to the friendly phenomena; and particularly did she 
love the unpretentious things, such as the often neglected flowers of the 
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fidd. Equally unknown to her was the will to conquer nature by everything 
within oner's power^ which has had such a devastating result in the history 
of mankind, Theresa went willingly to meet— and it was almost as though 
she were at home with them— every living creature. From this attitude of 
her soul there arose that sympathetic bond with nature which> by reason 
of its supematuralnessj cannot be rationally explained, and which belongs 
wholly to the world of the Saints. In accordance with it, '‘in ail the events 
of my life, nature was the mirror of my soul. When I did weep, then 
Heaven wept with me. If I was joyful, the sky, too, was blue and cloud- 
less*”^ In her autobiography she gives many proofs of this wonderful 
reciprocity which is only granted to humans who stand in a fraternal 
relationship to nature. It was more than just a religious veneration which 
characterised Theresa^s regard for nature; nature, to her, was principally 
the creation of God, and she was herself the perfect symbol of it. She stood 
in a situation of spiritual trust with regard to nature, which enabled an 
extraordinary power of illumination to radiate from her. She listened to the 
Divine seaet of crearion with her heart. For this reason did the book of 
nature lie open before her, so that she could read the mysterious hiero- 
glyphs with ease, as though she had never done anything else. This new 
familiarity with nature was possible only because, like Francis of Assisi, 
she felt herself to be part of nature. Not only did she love the flowers, she 
also regarded herself as a “flower of the field’^ in the garden of God; 
originally, in fact, she gave her autobiography the title of Springtide of a 
little white Flowers and she found her name written in the stars of 
Heavcn.^"^ This new intimacy was not in any way just an enthusiasm for 
nature, although, like so many of the Saints, Theresa must go down to 
history as one of the great nature-lovers. Her sympathetic ties with nature 
bring to the fore a possibility which has long been covered over in western 
spiritual history, and whidi has been scarcely even mentioned in the 
voluminous literature about Theresa. Unlike modem man she did not 
seek in nature a substitute for a lack of religious roots — a substitute which 
should support man on his slippery path, and which he obviously cannot 
find since creation is no longer a symbol of the Eternal to him. Theresa’s 
relationship to nature was one of love. With the sureness of a child, without 
being aware of the intellectual problem, she found the new relationship 
to nature. This unassuming nun divined the loving way to the creation of 
God, for which ail the great minds of the nineteenth century sought in 
vain. 

To the Divine, smile also must be traced the amazing steadiness of 
purpose which guided Theresa’s youth. It is most remarkable that there 
seems to have been no adolescence in this girl’s life. Theresa went through 
no time of fermentation in which the adolescent human belongs to a 
spiritual no man’s land and which, by reason of its unsettledness, becomes 
as unendurable to the sufferer as it does to others. At no stage in her life 
do we find the blase teen-girl, who delights in giggling at everything, or 
turns up her nose, and thinks of nobody but herself the whole time. She 
was invariably the complete reverse of the chaotic human who stands in 
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the midst of life without any sort of plan, and during the course of these 
unhappy years of development changes from one path in life to another. 
Theresa had a straight line to follow: she knew what she wanted, and 
would allow nothing to deflect her from her course. One of her earliest 
recollections was of saying, ‘T want to be a nun, too”^ and to this resolve 
she remained unswervingly true, even when they had to teE her that it was 
impossible to admit postulants at the age of nine. But in her fourteenth 
year she reiterated this oft-repeated intention with the greatest force, and 
would be deterred no longer. She expressed it as her decided wish to 
enter the Carmelite Order at the age of fifteen. One was thus immediately 
presented with this situation: a fourteen-year-old girl is fiUed with the 
instinct of religious certainty to such an extent that she is preoccupied with 
one thought only — ^how to leap directly into Eternity! This early-matured 
child strove with a mounting longing for the convent, to such an extent 
that to a modem man, with his attitude to earthly life, it is scarcely com- 
prehensible. Let him not attempt, indeed, to try and grasp something 
which his nature is quite incapable of grasping. There is only one thing to 
remember: Theresa did not abandon the world out of weary resignation. 
This was no disiUusioned Ophelia, to whom Hamlet might have said again, 
‘‘Get thee to a nunnery!” There dwelt within her this frankly tempestuous 
urge for cloistered seclusion, because even at that time the earth seemed to 
her to be a place of exile, and she was seduced by a quite unmodem 
longing for Heaven. 

Obviously her intention, announced at such an early age, met with serious 
obstacles, due to her excessive youth. Her highly persistent nature, which 
was uncompromisingly tenacious, did not, however, accept obstacles as a 
reason for capitulation, but rather as a goad which drove her to overcome 
them. Even though her pious father was soon won over, her influential 
uncle would have nothing whatever to do with it, and it was later turned 
down even more categoricaUy by the priest of the convent, who was 
entirely wrapped up in himself, and finally, by the bishop, whom she had 
caEed upon. There was no question of a conspiracy against her, as it has 
sometimes been represented; the opposition arose purely and simply from 
the fact that she was too young. It would be quite wrong to cast a slur on 
these men for their refusing to countenance her plan. Had they acted in any 
other way, we would have had to accuse ±em of a grave dereliction of their 
duty. It would have bordered on the irresponsible to have permitted a 
fourteen-year-old girl who stiU ran around with her hair down, and who 
could not possibly take in at a glance the fuE importance which such a step 
would mean to the rest of her life, to shut herself away for ever in ihe 
rigours of a convent. Quite rightly did these grown-ups maintain that it 
would be sheer foEy, and create a scandal which would provoke the 
criticism of the whole of France.”^® Only one person did not incline to 
these rational reflections, and this was little Theresa herself. She heard the 
aE too imperious caE from the other side. To her determined spirit, there 
was only one thing to do: to follow the voice from above in aE circum- 
stances. She would not permit herself to be discouraged by any veto which 
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was imposed because the mmimum age required by the Church had not 
been attained. She appealed from court to court; and in the end^ with her 
objective ever in view^ she undertook a pilgrimage to Rome. On receiving 
the papal blessing she took her courage in both hands^ and^ with a pounding 
heart, against express instructions to the contrary, she threw herself at 
the feet of Leo XIII. She besought the Pope for permission to enter the 
convent at the age of fifteen. This insubordinate addressing of the wearer 
of the triple crown was a barefaced violation of papal etiquette. Moreover, 
this kneeling of Theresa’s before the Pope seems to be but an insignificant 
adventure, almost without meaning to the proud nineteenth century. 
And yet this little scene has a peculiar attraction, which does not only 
correspond to the romantic heart of Theresa. It is more than disputable, 
though, that Leo XIII with his ‘ penetrating gaze should really have 
recognised the future Saint in the fourteen-year-old girl kneeling down 
before him, as has been reported. Had he done so, the Swiss guards would 
not have had to carry the weeping Theresa away by force from the papal 
throne. Such foresight can be expected of no man; nor can we even 
reproach Laveiile, her official biographer, for not taking cognisance of the 
fact, even though he accompanied her on her pilgrimage. Theresa herself 
was bitterly disappointed at the Pope’s attitude, and never afterwards 
mentioned even a syllable in connection with the episode. Much depressed 
over the failure of her pilgrimage she returned to Lisiemr, where she later, 
contrary to aU expectations, received the news that her petition had been 
granted. . . . 

Now that the stih undeveloped child had won her way, there came the 
sad day when she had to take leave of her dearly loved father, and renoimce 
for ever the joy of wandering through the flowering fields. Again, with 
beating heart, but this time without tears, she stood before the convent 
door. ‘‘What a moment! What mortal anguish! One has to have been 
through such a moment in order to conceive it,” she wrote herself.^® 
Then the door to the world clanged shut behind her, and was never opened 
to her again. And after a few months there came the time when, clad in a 
costly garment of white satin, trimmed with swansdown and Alen9on lace, 
and bearing white lilies, she became for ever the bride of Christ, and from 
thenceforth wore the rough habit of the austere Order of the Carmelites. 

Ill 

The second half of Theresa’s brief life could be described in one 
sentence; the ascent of a soul. AU her thinking and acting was devoted to 
this one theme from now on. The veiled nun had no other interest but this 
goal, and it was no easy ascent which lay before her. Hers was no winged 
flight from height to height; her way was as hard as it could possibly have 
been. And we should also add that her ecstatic gifts from God, such as her 
inimitable smile, her profound love of nature, and her unswerving single- 
ness of mind, were also to be subjected to severe tests. These were the rich 
materials wMch had been given to her, from which she now had to perfect 



the fabric of her life. These precious manifestations of her soul realised 
their imperishable value through the tremendous trial which they had to 
undergo as soon as she had cut herself off from the world. 

A convent life was necessary for the ascent of her soul. The phenomenon 
of such an existence may be assessed from various points of view. Often it is 
romantically regarded as a still, cloistered garden, where an idyllic brooklet 
babbles amid fragrant rose-bushes. Other people have emphasised the 
unnatural aspect of a cloistered existence, where men must needs grow sour 
behind the walls. In the case of Theresa, however, neither of these 
interpretations is to die point, for she looked on the convent as a religious 
disposition sui generis^ in which the Christian experience of many centuries 
is precipitated. When, in her youthfulness, she knocked at the door of the 
convent, she regarded it as a means to an end which God was giving her. 
Obviously holiness is not only to be attained in the cloister, but for her it was 
the appointed way. Her entrance into the convent was the only possible 
course, because her soul knew, with its unerring instinct, that a monastic 
existence was the indispensable hypothesis for the attainment of the longed 
for goal. Without the Carmelite convent of Lisieux Theresa would not 
have been the Saint which she has been to thousands. 

From this point of view, therefore, we have only to consider the difficult 
experiences which Theresa had to go through in the convent. “Everything 
in the convent enchanted me,” she wrote in her autobiography; and in it 
she found a new family “of whose devotion and tender love the world 
suspects nothing.”^’ This observation is one of the few places in her 
autobiography which needs to be marked with a question mark. To be 
true, in composing the history of her life she was pledged to tell the truth, 
and, moreover, she was passionately fond of die truth. “One should 
always tell the truth. . . . And now I dways do this. ... If I am loved the 
less for it — ^what matter! If people would not hear the trath, they then 
should not turn to me.”^^ And yet it is certain that in spite of her ingrained 
love of truth Theresa, in her account, has kept silent about certain things 
out of her love for her Order, which she did not wish to harm. Indeed, 
she has drawn a veil over many things, for the thickness of which a few 
of her biographers were extremely grateful. But whoever wM not permit 
himself to be deceived by Theresa’s self-control, and who reads her 
description of convent life attentively, will notice also what is to be read 
between the lines, which reveals, despite all the restraint to which she 
subjected herself, an indirect criticism, which is actually more serious than 
many crude polemical attacks on monasticism. Theresa was far too sensitive 
a person to give expression to the disillusionment of her soul. But that 
there was such a disillusionment cannot be seriously contested. It was a 
wicked atmosphere which she encountered in the convent at Lisieux. It 
was not the tiny cell — ^nine feet by nine — ^with its miserable contents, 
which oppressed her, but, above all, the human elements, which were in 
the very sharpest contrast to her own nature. “Smilingly goes Theresa 
through her convent years — ^friendly, innocent, smiling, happily. But this 
smile was the severest instrument of her ph3^ical and spiritual penance.”^® 
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Behind this triumphant smile were hidden all her tears. 

The way of the cloister, with its discipline and order, which fashions 
men, is the way of unusualness. But it is trodden by too many mediocre 
natures who are not spiritually strong enough to comply widi the high 
demands made of them. Ordinary men are not able to endure a strictly 
enforced way of life, in which each day is exactly the same as its pre- 
decessor, and there is not the slightest variation. For this reason there is in 
monasteries and convents much life dammed up, lacking its natural 
outlet. There are few nuns who are happy spiritually. Within the walls of a 
convent there is a terrifying amount of jealousy and envy. It was no 
coincidence that Theresa comforted herself with the thought that “no 
envious thought will light on us in Heaven.”^® There are many injustices 
and many repressions within convents and monasteries, against which the 
victims can scarcely fight. Gheon's saying is only too true: “A cloister too 
belongs to the ‘world.’ Wherever ^ere are men, there will there be 
‘world.’ For so has God ordained We must bear this truth in mind if 

we are to assess correctly the situation which Theresa found in the convent 
at Lisieux. It was neither a particularly elevating nor a particularly 
decadent convent: it was just an ordinary convent. Canon Delatroitte, 
the convent’s confessor, was a bad-tempered pedant who had not the least 
time for Theresa. His tactless unfriendliness, however, apparently did not 
surprise her unduly, for she had already perceived, in the course of her 
journey to Italy, that “the priests are feeble, decrepit men.”®^ And in one 
of her convent letters are to be foimd these reveding sentences : “ How 
many bad priests there are, how many priests who are not holy enough 1 
Let us pray, let us suffer for them ... do you understand the anguish 
of my heart Even more difficult was it for Theresa to have to bear 
with the unreliable prioress of the convent, Marfa de Gonzaga. If we were 
to make an uncompromising picture in black and white, we would have to 
be very careful not to represent Maria de Gonzaga as a diabolical woman, 
and to regard her purely as the opponent of the Saint. There is no 
question but that she was an utterly indescribable person who, with 
her diseased jealousy, was by no means the ideal nun. The worst of it 
was that she was in an important position, where she should never have 
been. Like many psychopaths the wretched woman was fiUed with 
the obsession for leadership, and in her ambitious craze for power she 
sought to lord it over the nuns who were in her charge. She opposed 
Theresa with a complete lack of comprehension of her, and regard^ her 
with suspicious mistrust. She tormented the young novice unceasingly 
and with great heartlessness. The prioress continually foimd fault with 
her and was always making spiteful remarks about children of fifteen being 
unable to contribute sufficiently to the work of the convent. If it was 
Theresa’s turn to do weeding in the garden, the prioress considered the 
task as the equivalent of going for a walk. Theresa, moreover, in accordance 
with the convent rules, could never once defend herself but had to receive 
her superior’s rebukes with a bowed head and in silence. The prioress 
never met her but she reprimanded her — and never once, of course, did 
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she give the girl any word of encouragement. This hostile attitude must 
have been doubly hard to bear in the case of a child coining from an 
indulgent home. Unfortunately she received not the slightest compensation 
for this humiliating treatment from her relationship to the other nuns. The 
latter had taken the veil in order to lead angelic lives^ but in actual fact 
they were often scarcely able to conceal their spiteftil hatred. “What she 
found was a collection of very commonplace nuns— some of them odd and 
eccentric, some of them ill and strained, some of them half-hearted and 
indolent.”®^ With the exception of her two sisters by blood there was not 
the slightest religious or intellectual common level among any of the nuns. 
This lack of a common religious plane brought about constant friction 
among the Sisters, who gave themselves up to exaggerated sensibility and 
venomous maliciousness. Above all did Theresa have to suffer from the 
viciousness of the petty mind. Like schoolgirls, they always deliberately 
splashed the dirty water into Theresa's face when they were in the 
scullery, but she bore their malice uncomplainingly. Many such pinpricks 
could be mentioned, which Theresa had to endure, and even then the 
result would be but an inadequate description of the joyless atmosphere 
within the convent — a state of affairs which was stirred up rather than 
discouraged by the prioress. Just once did the Saint say, with meaning, that 
the sufferings which she had set down were far from being the hardest 
which she had to bear. For she endured what Kierkegaard has called 
“the martyrdom of being trampled to death by geese,” 

An unmistakable symptom of the distressing situation in which she lived 
was the coldness from which, by her own account, Theresa suffered greatly 
during her life in the convent. Shivering through her whole body she spent 
many a sleepless night lying on her straw mattress. “I suffered so greatly 
that I thought that I would die.”^ With the bleak climate of Normandy, 
living in damp corridors and icy cells, with the constant thor^ht that one 
would freeze to-day, and freeze to-morrow, and freeze right through the 
winter, it must have seemed that one faced an extraordinarily harsh fate. 
Yet Theresa’s repining over the continual freezing is not to be understood 
only literally: for it has another, hidden meaning. The feeling of physical 
coldness in the damp, cold convent is also the expression of spiritual 
freezing in the loveless atmosphere which surrounded this love-thirsty 
nature. She lacked spiritual warmth and sisterly sympathy; but all of this 
was intentionally avoided in the convent, since it was especially desired to 
prevent friendships among the nuns. Thus did there arise that spiritoal 
coldness which had an even worse effect on the whole system of the con- 
vent than its aesthetic insipidity; and so lovelessness became a second 
nature to the ostensibly virtuous Sisters. And Theresa bled to death in the 
absence of charity and neighbourly love. 

Even more difficult to bear than all these human hardships was the 
religious aridity which followed on her entrance into the convent. As is 
usually the way after a period of religious exaltation, a reaction set in 
afterwards which took the form of a terrible loneliness. Her call suddenly 
seemed to her “like a dream, a delusive image,”®^ which dissolved into 
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nothing. A frightful and sinister notion came over lier^ which must have 
given her the feeling that the ground was giving way beneath her feet. 
Theresa had gone into the darkness, not just in passing, but for a long 
time. The smile of the Queen of Heaven appeared to her no more. Thrown 
back on herself, she plunged into her moods of melancholy, and it was this 
period which gave rise to the words, “My comfort is to enjoy no comfort 
here below. 

Bitter as all these distressing experiences were, Theresa’s own attitude 
to them is of the greatest significance. It is always important to note what 
a human makes out of the situation in which he finds himself. Even though 
Theresa was completely misunderstood by everyone in the convent, she 
never represented herself as a “misunderstood woman.” She was in- 
capable of adopting such a fruitless attitude. She was far too obedient a 
daughter of the Church to raise the standard of rebellion. She viewed every 
vexatious siuiation as an opportunity sent by Heaven to show her how her 
soul might ascend to God; and up this path she was resolved to go. Besides, 
had she not entered the convent in order to sacrifice herself, to do penance 
for her soul? It was her expressed determination “to become a great 
Saint,”®® When she once told Father Blino of her resolve to tread the path 
of the Saints, and, to this end, to love God as the great Theresa had done, 
he upbraided her for entertaining such an audacious desire. But there 
dwelt within her too fierce a longing for greatness to permit herself to be 
fobbed off so easily. Theresa yearned for holiness, and it was always her 
most ardent desire to be a Saint.®® She never felt that she had already 
reached a state of perfection. When somebody said to her later, “You are 
a Saint indeed,” she replied immediately, “No, I am no Saint; I have 
never done the deeds of Saints. I am just an insignificant being, whom the 
Lord overwhelms with His mercy.”^® She did not consider herself as a 
Saint already, but she strove to become one. From now on this was the 
focal point of all her endeavour. According to Theresa, holiness is an act 
of grace which is bestowed on a man by reason of God’s judgment, not as 
the result of his own worthiness. At the same time, man must fight for it, 
since it cannot reach him on its own. Theresa was one of the few human 
beings who had the goal of holiness constantly before her, and nothing 
else. The holiness for which she longed did not consist in working miracles. 
Theresa must be counted among those Saints who did not work a single 
mirade throughout their lives. For her, holiness was an inner fashioning, 
a moulding of one’s life in accordance with the will of God, and it stretched 
out in unwearying endeavour into the highest stage of perfection. Inspired 
with the recognition of this she harboured not the slightest resentment for 
her unjust prioress. Rather did she look upon the latter’s harsh treatment 
of her as a means provided by God for her to achieve holiness. She 
expressly gave thanks for the severe education of the convent as though it 
were an inestimable mercy, “What would have become of me, if, as the 
people outside believed, I had been treated as the convent’s favourite 
toy/»*i For the sake also of her striving after holiness Theresa welcomed 
the disdain with which she was regarded. She wanted to remain un- 
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known. '"We should hide from the eyes of others^ and from ourselves as 
well/’ she wrote; and went on ‘‘the only desirable kingdom is that in which 
one is unknown and one seeks to be remarked in nothing.”^^ In her 
meditation on Jesus’ meeting with Zacchaeus Theresa emphasised 
especially the fact that the publican had had to hasten down from the tree. 
In the same way did she interpret every meeting with Jesus as a continual 
climbing down. She would in no way seek to have the life of the convent 
made any more amenable^ for she believed that any privilege would but 
render impossible the ascent of her soul to God, for which she con- 
tinually strove. 

On this way to holiness she regarded all her manifold sufferings as most 
welcome. In her attitude to this, Theresa reveals herself as a much harsher 
figure than is commonly believed. There was an austerity in her which, at 
first sight, is surprising. Since the conception of sacrifice played a great 
part in her thought, she was naturally attracted to suffering. While nearly 
everybody else tries to give a wide berth to pain and suffering, Theresa 
was resolved to accept them without complaining. Even when she had to 
bear them to an exceptional degree, so that in the end she had not a single 
day firee firom pain, she made no attempt whatsoever to mitigate it. With 
her readiness to suffer pain she was determined to bear everything, and 
her incomparable fortitude in this makes her as great a contrast as there 
could possibly be to modem man. From an early age she exercised great 
self-control over pain, and always tried to endure with composure, and 
even with a smile, aU the petty discomforts of life such as headaches, 
stomach-aches and so forth. In her heart there burned a lively longing 
for suffering. “The movement of my heart was more and more towards 
suffering. I found an irresistible attraction in it, which enraptured me, 
although I did not clearly recognise this.”^® She thirsted for suffering, 
and “prayed for the mercy of becoming a martyr.”^^ There is nothing in 
her life which does not indicate how she bowed down unreservedly to 
whatever was decided for her. She strove only to be at one with a destiny 
of suffering. This goal she reached through a violent spiritual exertion, 
and this should prevent us, in an access of sentimental heedlessness, firom 
speaking of “pretty little Theresa.” In her striving to welcome pain with 
love she rose to a heroic stature, and thus found herself finally on the path 
of the ascent to God. Theresa was always highly conscious of the unusual, 
and this prevented her from frittering herself away in a normal way of life. 
It awoke in her the resolve to suffer almost to the point of unconsciousness. 
Like a second Veronica she took part in the agony of Christ, and in her 
handkerchief she received a new conception of Jesus. Often does one stand 
aghast at this insatiable readiness to wdcome all suffering, which with her, 
paradoxically, merely served to increase her joy, “I find but one joy, 
which is suffering; and this joy, which lies not in the emotions at all, 
surpasses all others.”^® She carefully contrived to conceal this joy in 
suffering from the other nuns at the convent, and always went about hap- 
pily, giving the impression that she was always ready for some fun. When 
in the last da]^ of her illness somebody asked her naively if nobody had 
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known about her pain, she smiled back, "‘and pointing to a little glass 
which contained a sparkling red liquid, she replied: ‘Look on this glass! 
You would think that it held a precious liqueur. But in reality it is the 
bitterest of medicines. It is a picture of my life. In the eyes of odiers it has 
always been steeped in the fairest, serenest colours. They thought that I 
was drinking the richest of wines, when it was nothing but bitterness. I say 
bitterness albeit my life was not a bitter one; for I knew how to turn 
bitterness into joy and sweetness.’”*® These words represent one of her 
most profound perceptions: the transformation of sulfering into joy. This 
illogical, incomprehensible fact is one of her essential secrets. Theresa 
knew joy, but it was a joy wrung from suffering, and this was one of the 
highest achievements of her life. And at this very moment does the divine 
smile reappear: “If I do suffer much, if unpleasantness comes upon me, 
then do I greet it with a smile instead of accepting it despondently.”*^ 
Never did Theresa behave as though she had a cross to bear, but through 
all her pain and suffering appeared with her incomparable smile. 
Obviously it was no longer the smile it had been in the first half of her life. 
It had been through the school of suffering and been put to the proof: 
it was now the Divine smile. One is obliged to speak of a singing soul; 
and this smiHng in suffering is the stage beyond which no further develop- 
ment is possible. It can neither be compared with the smile of the peoples 
of Eastern Asia, nor has this smiling in suffering any connection with 
masochism. Like all mystical suffering it can only be imderstood as emerg- 
ing from the spiritual world of the Saints, according to which the soul 
caimot ascend to God without suffering. Only by bearing this in mind can 
we fully understand this phenomenon. Christian wisdom has always 
indicated spiritual suffering as the shortest way to God. And it was the 
realisation of this truth which led Theresa to welcome all her suffering. 
For this reason must she be numbered among those mortals who have 
suffered exceedingly, and who have reached the last stage of perfection. 

So that suffering may help a man to holiness Jhe must suffer in love, and 
love in suffering. The most beautiful thing about Theresa, which is 
closely bound up with her suffering, is her boundless capacity for love, 
which she has thus sung in one of her best poems: 

Him Whom 1 love shall my smile lighten^ 

E^en though to try me He veil Himself— 

Waitings I smile through the night and the ar^tdsh^ 

This is the Heaven which fills my heart 

This viigin nature, which, like Mary, might have said “seeing I know 
not a man,” was possessed of a heart which nearly burst with love. It was 
granted to her — even as it had been denied to Mke, wherefore the poet^ 
spiritually, perished — ^to be able to love. One can only truly live in love. 
To most people the perception of this truth is only realisable as a brief 
amorous experience, while Theresa transformed the agape into a lasting 
condition. Obviously she did not understand love as a simple emotion 
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which easily ends as an illusion. For her, the “true love is nourished on 
sacrifice,”*® and only the complete sacrificing of one’s ego was, in her view, 
the only attitude to love which did not end in disappointment. That love is 
the only whereby mankind can achieve perfection— the perception 

of this is the door which reveals the innermost essence of this nun. Theresa 
said nothing about love which had not already been said before her by 
Gertrude the Great, Catherine of Genoa, Mary ^gdalene Pazzi, and other 
mystics. But she did embody love in her life in a new way which shows 
vividly how she was able to mount to greater and greater heights in her 
spiritual ascent. Similarly, on the first page of her autobiography she 
praises God, Who had been pleased to fill her litdc heart with the spirit of 
love. According to Theresa, “Love makes up for a long life.”'® 

It was this attitude which led Theresa to the practice of love in the course 
of everyday life. “Brotherly love took possession of my heart, and with it 
the need for forgetting myself always. From then on I was happy.”'* 
She sought to put into effect the commandment that we should love our 
neighbours— which was so grievously ignored in the convent. She tried to 
understand the commandment in all its implications until at len^ she 
divined “that true love comprises enduring the shortcomings of our 
neighbours, not being wounded by their weaknesses, and building up the 
very least of their virtues. Especially did I learn, moreover, that love of our 
neighbours should not remain locked away in our hearts.”'® Even more 
impressive than these words is the way in which Theresa herself put them 
into effect. In the convent there was a Sister with whom nobody could get 
on, and whom even Theresa, conceivably found vmsympathetic. The Saint 
overcame her repugnance, however, and devoted much of her time to this 
Sister whom no one liked. She spoke with her whenever this was per- 
missible, and made her happy with her radiant snule. Nobody in the 
convent, not even her own sisters, realised the spiritual effort she ^ 
exercising in this affair, and more than one of the nuns expr^sed her 
wonder that Theresa should appear to like this conceited, foolish Sister 


best of all. . » i. j j 

Theresa’s love stretched up to God, Who, ever since she had enMM 
the convent, had become more and more important to her. The love of God, 
which Jesus thought was the first and greatest commandment, beeme, in 
the case of Theresa, a veritable flame. She loved God, as she herself 
repeatedly said, ‘‘to the point of folly.”®® With unlimited passion did 
Theresa love God, she was transported by love, and knew the red 
of love. The consciousness of her love filled this declaration: And if I 
should come into purgatory, well and good: I shall wander at pl^^e 
through the flames like the three young men in the fiery furnace, and smg 
the song of love.”^ When it was made known to her that from the depths 
of hdl an act of love could never reach up to God, she called out m the 
exuberance of her heart: “Willingly shaU I go to this place of torment, 
provided that there also is the Lord eternally loved.”®® The foohshn^s of 
this utterance was apparent to Theresa herself, but she only fought to 
express that she did not covet Heaven but was ready to love God m aU 
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drcuiristarices, "To love and to be beloved^ md to come back on to the 
earth in order to ensure that love is beloved/’ this was how she under- 
stood her mission. God must^^ "‘above all, even to the point of excess, be 
loved/’®^ as He was never loved before. Some people have regarded this 
attitude as audacious, and in doing so have shown that they have not 
understood Theresa. Although the greatest thing which mankind is 
charged to do must be kept within limits, in the case of the love of God, 
and only in this case, boundlessness is the decisive criterion. There can be 
no superabundance of God’s love. An ardent love which breaks down all 
barriers is the noblest feature of Theresa’s ecstatic soul. Christianity 
declines to a wearisome thing if it moves in the same grooves always, but it 
is raised up in an instant to the summit, when it remembers its divine 
intoxication. With Theresa this took a more and more ardent form, and 
her observation in this respect is accurate: ""One is consumed by love only 
in so far as one surrenders oneself to love.”®® In the end, this nun of 
Lisieux entertained ‘"no greater wish than that I should so love that I 
would die of love. . . With this brave longing to die of love the Saint 
began to sing the new song of love, which in her mouth could be none 
other than that great song of love which Paul had already begun to sing in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, and which foxmd a new intonation 
with Theresa. Without being guilty of any exaggeration was she able to 
write: “At last I have found my calling! My calling is love!”®® This cry was 
a reality with her. When she lay on her death-bed, she frequently said: 
“I am not sorry that I surrendered myself to love.’®^ A love which over- 
flows to such an extent could scarcely be addressed to a human parmer. 
It must stretch out to a supernatural object, for only the Eternal is com- 
pletely adequate for such an infinite desiring. 

It will contribute little towards illuminating this ardent love of Theresa’s 
if we have recourse to the various elements which made up her background. 
Her pre-convent education, apart from her hunger for knowledge, is, 
moreover, in dispute. It has, however, been noted that Theresa had 
visited both Paris and Italy. But this tells us very little, excepting that she 
probably visited the museums; furthermore, she was only fourteen years 
old. At any rate, she knew nothing of the artistic and literary inteUectualism 
of Paris, and her paintings show that she had seen nothing of impression- 
ism. What is worthy of remark in Theresa’s general background is due to 
the convent and her consequent familiarity with certain mystical writings. 
Of spiritual works Theresa was indebted, above all, to the immortal 
Indtadon of Christy by Thomas k Kempis, which, in the end, she knew off 
by heart. With the greatest of zeal did she devote two years to the works of 
John of the Cross, whose words she must understandably have felt deeply 
during her period of spiritual aridity. But the most surprising revelation 
which she found in her life in the convent was the Bible, which came to 
have more and more significance for her, and was finally her only book. 
In the Holy Scriptures she especially liked the Gospels. She was candidly 
perplexed when she perceived “lie differences between the various 
versions,” but did not pursue the problem any further.®® Finally even the 
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books became an obstacle to her for she ‘Telt confined by the rigid fonntilas 
of prayer, and by the devotional books on which her gaze had to be lowered 
the whole time in tlie chapel, for they were only a grievous hindrance and 
not a help to her.”®® With her custom of praying wordlessly she said that all 
the books and written prayers merely gave her a headache. find that it is 
a great effort to have to tell my beads, and I do it only for love of one of our 
Sisters; but I am caught in a grievous net,”®^ she wrote. From the religious 
point of view she enjoyed a direct relationship : alone has taught me : 

nothing have I learned from a single book or any theologian.^’®® To be sure, 
she once observed in her autobiography that she was no In a 

certain sense this is true, for visions occupy an infinitesimally small space 
in her life. It will give us a false conception if we place the chief emphasis 
on her mysticism, and force her words into a mystical system.®^ But the 
mystical tendency is by no means completely lacking. Theresa felt the 
ecstasies of love, and by her own account, ‘T suddenly felt myself wounded 
by a mighty fiery radiance, so that I thought I must die. I do not know how 
I am to describe this condition; there is no comparison with which to 
illustrate the power of these flames. It seemed as though an invisible might 
were plimging me wholly right into the fire. Ah! What a fire, and what 
sweetness!”®® Like ail great religious natures, Theresa, tco, had a mystical 
vein, without which her ascent to God is inconceivable. “For long had 
Jesus and little Theresa gazed at one another and imderstood. ... On 
that day, however, our meeting could no longer be called a simple iodking 
at each other. We went into each other. No longer were we two separate 
beings. Theresa had vanished, like a drop of water lost in the wide ocean — 
Jesus alone remained.”®® Theresa believed she could “feel the embraces of 
Jesus.”^® States of ecstasy, however, were not natural to her. She herself 
said, “without showing Himself, wiiout letting His voice be heard, Jesus 
teaches me secretly.”^^ About her innermost relationship to God, despite 
the discursive namre of her autobiography, Theresa maintained a reserved 
silence. “I cannot and will not tell aU. There are things which lose their 
perfume as soon as they are brought into the air. So also are there thoughts 
and feelings which may not be dressed in words without instantly forfeiting 
their deep. Heavenly meaning.”"^ 

This reserve corresponded to her ideal of holiness, which, nevertheless, 
she has expressed in the clearest possible way. Neither by miraculous 
manifestations nor by the practice of extraordinary penances did she seek 
to find her way to God. Certainly she scourged herself in accordance with 
the rigorous dispositions of the French Order of the Carmelites three times 
a week, just as all the other Sisters did; and she wore a spiked crucifix on 
her bare flesh.*^® But bodily punishment was not important to her. Such 
violence seemed to her to be more in keeping with religious heroes. She 
herself felt called upon to go the small way, and in doing so she resumed 
the first half of her life, the childishness, only now she gave to it a higher 
significance. She strove to perform to the best of her ability the insignificant 
things of everyday life — ^not unlike Francis de Sales, in whose footsteps 
she followed, without knowing it. “Oh believe me, thinking beautiful, holy 
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thoughts^ writing books, describing the lives of Saints — all this does not 
compensate for willingly giving an answer to a call for help. I have prac- 
tised this, and I have feown the peace which comes from it.”^^ In her 
endeavour to conceal greamess with a small name is hidden the real 
“secret of Lisieux.’’ She came to the “practice of small things,” because 
she felt that she herself was an unimportant soul which was capable of 
bringing to God “only the very litde things.”’® This she called the little 
way, which taught her soul to practise the Divine in the midst of everyday 
things. Everything that she did, little souls must also do. “It is the way of 
spiritual childhood, the path of trust and of complete devotion. I offer you 
the little way, whici has been so good to me; and I shall tell you that there 
is only one thing to do on this earth: to strew the flowers of your litde 
sacrifice before Jesus, and to win Him through love.”” Theresa sought to 
give the paradigm of her theme of love in all its inflections. “Remaining 
small means recognising one’s insignificance, waiting for ever3rthing to 
come from God, and not being too downcast at one’s mistakes, for litde 
children often M down, yet they are too small to receive much harm; it 
means, further, laying up no wages for oneself, and worrying about 
nothing.” This littleness or smallness is not to be confused with pettiness, 
and still less should it be regarded as much ado about nothing. It contains 
within it a release from all the terrors of Hell, of which Theresa herself had 
given the proof. “No, I cannot share this fear; I am too small and insignifi- 
cant to be damned; very litde children are not found in Hell.”” The 
conception of litdeness embodies her religious creed, and she expressly 
desired to be known as “litde Theresa.”®® But let us not delude ourselves. 
This litde way, which she taught, is only apparendy litde, and we are guilty 
of no sleight of hand if we regard it as very large. This bringing of a litde 
sacrifice is difficult, very difficult, and infinite endeavour is required to 
achieve it. It is not given to everybody to be able to do the usual things in 
an imusual way, and only too many people go down before it. To it we may 
apply the words of Holderlin: “The greatest is often manifested in the 
smallest.”®^ With her teaching of the litde way Theresa found a new path 
to holiness, which dresses heroism in the raiment of the insignificant. She 
opened up a new highway, which has an unsuspected importance for 
modem holiness. 

This attitude of spiritual childishness was due in part to the fact that 
Theresa was ignored for so long in her convent. Everything about her was 
veiled, and only perceptible to eyes which could pierce below the surface. 
She was often told to her face that she was not liked in the convent. One of 
the nuns stated quite dearly: “I cannot understand why people make such 
a personage out of Sister Theresa: she does nothing of any particular note, 
one never sees her practising any of the virtues, and so one cannot say that 
she is even a good member of the Order.”®® Even just before her death a 
nun said just outside the open window of the cell where Theresa lay dying: 
“However worthy of love this litde sister is, she has certainly never done 
anything remarkable”;®® and another said: “Sister Theresa will soon be 
dead: whatever will our Mother Prioress write in her death notice? She 
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came to lived, and died— it would really be better to leave it at 

Out of the lack of understanding with which she was regarded through- 
out her sojourn in the convent, Theresa moved into her last plmc in 
which she fell a victim to her incurable illness, and in which she had to 
undergo her severest trial. Human nature can only with difficulty endure 
the ecstatic extravagance which was Theresa's. The iBrc of Divine love 
burnt up her strength before its time. The world does not seem to have 
been created for souls such as hers: they touch here but for a moment, and 
then are off again. Theresa always sensed that she would die young. A 
great longing for death lived within her. When her tuberculosis reached 
the stage of her spitting blood every night, and staining her handkerduef 
red, she said nothing to anyone about it. She was overcome by a visible joy, 
for she recognised it as a first sign of her entrance into the life eternal, which 
could not be long delayed. For long did she seek to keep her distressing 
state of health a secret. She sought to prepare herself alone for the “great 
law of dying." In the darkness of the night she struggled feverishly with her 
choking, without letting a trace of it appear in the morning. Later, much 
too late, did the fast progressing iUness become apparent to her com- 
panions in the convent. Only when she was seized by fits of teeth-chatterii^ 
shivers, and fighting for breath, could she lie down. And even then she 
received no proper care and attention. She was given scarcely any kind of 
remedy or palliative, although she was suffering from the most acute pains, 
which drove her almost to the verge of suicide. The doctor stated that he 
had never seen this illness in such a virulent form. Although her bones soon 
began to pierce through the skin, occasioning countless wounds, the 
prioress, to the last, forbade the application of anjrthing to alleviate the 
pain. 

The frightful pains to which her bodily suffering gave rise, were not the 
worst she had to bear. Much more was she tortured by the spiritual agonies 
which she had to endure during these last months. Theresa was again lost 
in the darkness, and suffered sore tribulations. “Look down there beside 
the chestnut trees, the black place where nothing more can be dis- 
tinguished. ... In such a dark place do I find my soul and my body. . . . 
Oh this darkness!"®^ Black thoughts and night phantoms frightened her. 
This girl who knew nothing of the universe, to whom all modem specula- 
tion was unknown — ^Theresa had considered atheism as an impossibility 
—had, in her last stages, to begin to fight with the demons of Hell. Her 
whole fabric of faith began to waver. The night of Gethsemane dr^ed 
her down and down. The feeling of being forsaken by God, which Jesus 
knew upon the Cross, became Theresa’s too. “If you but knew what 
terrible thoughts torment me,” she whispered on her deathbed, “the false 
reasons of the materialists are dragging at my spirit”;®® and she could give 
them back no answer. The blasphemous arguments came out from deep 
down within her, for she had had too sheltered an existence to be able to 
have picked them up from hearsay. Her sisters were aghast at her temp- 
tations. “I could express what I am going through — ^but it is impossible! 
One must go through this dark tunnel oneself to understand its darkness,” 
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she moaned/^ and^ on another occasion, added; “When I regarded the 
blue firmament, I could think of nothing but that the earthly sky is 
beautiful: Heaven went further and further away from me/’®® God’s 
silence weighed down on her to such an extent, that she felt that she was 
being crushed into nothingness. On her bed of sickness she suffered the 
worst agonies of spiritual emptiness. Out of her heart came these terrible 
words: “The Devil is ail around me. I do not see him, but I feel him. . . , 
He torments me and holds me fast in his iron grip, and so prevents me 
from having the slightest respite. He increases my wickedness so that I do 

despair And I may not pray.”®^ The anguish which beset this seraphic 

soul is a sign that God does not reward His Saints with an easy death. 
But even in the midst of this frightful condition “there always played about 
her lips a gentle smile” and even on her dying day she greeted the 
Sisters who entered the cell with a “lovely smile.”®® 

It was a torturing, almost unending agony, and one can scarcely conceive 
of a more cruel ending. To few Saints was it given to die in a way com- 
parable with her death. The choking fits of the consumption made her 
death struggle one of extreme bitterness. “This is the pure agony of death, 
without any mingling of comfort,” she breathed to herself/® For nearly 
two months she had to endure this, and could not receive the Communion. 
“Without doubt is it a great mercy to receive the Sacraments; and even 
when it does not admit us to God, it is still good. . . . Everything is 
mercy,” she said; and in these last three words she summed up mag- 
nificently the decisive message of the Gospel. Theresa suffered 
indescribably during this long and agonising dying. With burning cheeks 
and icy feet she lay there, her whole body bathed in sweat, and scarcely 
able to breathe. Never did Theresa show more strength over herself than 
in this cruel death, for the little Saint was very great. With astounding 
resignation she bore her dreadful agony, and through it all was her Divine 
smile, to which she remained faithful to the end. “All right ... all right . . . 
all right . . . Oh, I would not suffer any more!”®^ Asked what she said to 
God in this terrible situation, she replied: “I say nothing at all to Him, 
I love Him.”®® The last words of aU, which she uttered, were these: 
“Oh ... I love Him ... my God, I . . . love . . . Thee!”®® With these 
wonderful words, which were wrung from her in her bitterest hour, the 
eyes of the convent community were at last opened to the realisation that a 
Saint was in their midst. But by now it was all too late, just before the end. 
Only in the shadow of death was the veil dropped from Theresa so that her 
holiness became visible to her Sisters. In the evening of September 30th, 
1897, shone in the eyes of the twenty-four-year-old nun— after days of 

agony — a sudden happiness, which raised all their hopes. Then she closed 
her eyes. She had reached her goal. “Scarcely was she dead, it seemed, for 
the happiness of the last instant had impressed her features, and a sweet 
smile did light up her countenance.”®’ So the Divine smile had the last 
word, and marked her features for eternity. 
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Death presents man with the hardest problem, and there is no solution 
to it. To modern men the problem of death has reached the proportion of 
being a spiritual agony, since he cannot classify it in his existence. In his 
eagerness for life the man of to-day is no longer content to die, old and 
sated with life, like Job. He struggles against the destiny of death, but can 
come to no understanding with it. The question of Tolstoi’s Ivan Ilyitch 
oppresses him: ‘T shall be no more: but what, then, is being? Being 
nothing. Where shall I be, if I am no more?”®® The Arnal question of 
what happens afterwards leaves modem man no peace. The acceptance 
that with death one sinks into nothingness argues a senselessness against 
which he struggles vigorously. For the most part this interpretation is not 
advocated openly, but is covered over with agnosticism. The traditional 
idea of a Christian Heaven is shattered for modem man by the modem 
conception of the universe. No less confusing is it, in view of tlie relation- 
ship established by the natural sciences between man and beast, to explain 
the hope of immortality with regard to the fate of the dumb creatures. 
For this and similar reasons is man afflicted by the problem of death in all 
its tormenting darkness. 

Theresa of Lisieux answered the question of the hereafter in an 
especially impressive way. Yet the problem of eternal life was the principal 
theme of her bitter temptations of doubt, which troubled her illness. And 
at the same time as these doubts the knowledge of personal immortality 
also broke down. “As you wish! As you wish! Rejoice in death who will not 
bring you what you hope for, but an even darker night, the night of 
nothingness,” she whispered during her bitter trial of faith; and she stated 
quite openly, on one occasion: “I believe no longer in eternal life; it seems 
to me that after this mortal life there is nothing more, that ail is vanish®!, 
and only love remains.”^^ We can scarcely imagine what this pronoimce- 
ment means in the mouth of a nun, who during her whole life, has had 
holiness as her goal. Only if we are able to place ourselves in this sombre, 
lightless situation can we understand a little of the tortures which Theresa 
had to suffer during the last months of her life. But, regardless of the 
darkness, she always remained unswervingly obedient to God. To this 
unshakable loyalty was due the fact that in the midst of her tribulations 
she was able to fight through to an answer to the problem, which, in 
mercy, surpasses everything she had ever said till then. 

As with all the Saints, Theresa laid the greatest emphasis on being, md 
not on the uttering of contemplative words. It was not her task to examine 
the question of immortality in a religious or a philosophical way. She had 
had no fantastic visions, nor uttered any theoretical illumination on the 
subject. But, after her torturing struggle, Theresa was finally able to give 
her practical answer; and that is, as with the Theodocian problem, the 
only sensible way in which the question of the hereafter can be met. She 
told the Sisters of the convent, “from Heaven shall I repay you.’’^®^ 
Qearly did she explain: “I shall use my Heaven to do good on earth.”^®^ 
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She did not desire to enjoy any selfish happiness. This mortal who had 
previously longed so passionately for Heaven wished, in the final phase, 
to return to earth to do new works of love. According to Theresa’s own 
words her mission only began (and she was only convinced of it, suddenly, 
at the end of her life) after her death. For this reason did she long to die, 
because, in so doing, she would be able to make mankind understand from 
her life in the hereafter, what she could not say on earth. When one of the 
Sisters wanted to know if she would look down on her from Heaven, 
Theresa answered, surprisingly, that she would not look down, but she 
would come down. Fin^y she uttered the words which have since become 
famous: ‘^After my death I shall let fall a rain of roses.”^®^ With this brave 
speech, which we find in the old legend of the Saints, Theresa answered 
the question of a life hereafter, in the manner of a Saint; and she set the 
problem of death in the light of Christianity, according to which, life 
arises from death. Theresa hoped to radiate strength, and thus give proof 
of the transcendental reality of the dead. Only when there arise real signs 
of the invisible presence of the dead is the existence of them beyond 
discussion. 

Although the dead have often “done their way,” as the poet says, much 
more so have the Saints. Theresa really did rain down roses, which, at a 
blow, made this unknown nun into one of the greatest figures of modem 
Church history, and which is, above all, the immense result which 
emerged from her autobiography, History of a Soul Theresa wrote her 
notes at the bidding of her superior. She herself thought it was an offence 
against humility to write about herself. “It would be humbler, not to 
write about oneself,” was her opinion; for she thought there was no value 
to be derived from regarding oneself.^®^ Since she had to obey the order, 
she wrote, without making any corrections, on paper so bad that not even a 
schoolgirl would have used it. The last part she scribbled in pencil, 
sentence by sentence, with weary effort, sitting in an armchair. She wrote 
her autobiography according to no pre-arranged plan, and without 
correcting it afterwards ; and in the end she said of it: “Now do I see that 
all which I have said and written is true.”^<^^ After her death these pages 
were at once given to the press by the nuns of the Order of the Carmelites. 
They roused a storm of enthusiasm. They were later made available to the 
public, and the History of a Soul had a sweeping success, in which it was 
translated into nearly every language in the world, and millions of copies 
were sold. This is natural, for in this book, Theresa, by her own account, 
had placed her whole soul. Religiously inclined readers can scarcely go 
deep into this autobiography without their whole spirits beating. The 
prose has the effect of holding fire in one’s hands. The book fulfilled an 
incomparable mission, and came into the hands of men who scarcely ever 
take up a religious book at all. Theresa, iht petite soeur de France^ has, with 
this autobiography, made even posterity happy with her Divine smile. 
Richly indeed have Theresa’s roses rained down upon the earth; and 
perhaps even into tins account one of her fragrant roses has fallen. 
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